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PREFACE. 


The principles of Muhammadan law contained in these 
pages constitute the Lectures delivered by me as “ The 
Tagore Professor of Law” appointed by the Senate of 
the Calcutta University. These principles are, for the 
most part, derived from several of the Arabic books of 
paramount authority.—The principles of the law of 
Inheritance have been drawn mainly from the Sirajiyyah 
and Sharlfiyyah, the highest authorities on the subject,* 
and where they appeared deficient in any respect, recourse 
was had to the Fatdwa-i Alamgiri, Fatdwd-i Sirajiyyah, 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar and other works of unquestionable 
authority to supplement the deficiency.! The principles 
respecting the other subjects treated of in this work 
have been deduced principally from the Hidayah and the 
Fatawa-i Alamgiri, and occasionally from Sharh-ul- 
Vikay&h, Jdmi-ur-Ramiiz and other works of great weight, 
Other passages from the abovementioned authorities 
have been appended to almost all those principles to 
explain and illustrate their meanings. To these again 
have been added annotations, which being passages from 
books of high authority serve as authorities or additional 
authorities (as the case may be) for the principles to 
which they refer. Then under all these are given foot 
notes, which cannot fail of being interesting or useful. 


* See the Introductory Discourse, pages 48 & 49. 
f Vide, for instance, pages 128—132. 
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VI 

Again all these different matters are so arranged and 
printed as to be easily distinguishable from one another, 
and not to put the reader into confusion.* He may 
refer to them, or to any of them, in case of his consi¬ 
dering any of the principles not sufficient by itself, or 
his requiring authorities or further authorities for the 
same. Although the Sirajiyyah is considered to be very 
brief and abstruse,f yet the passages from this authority, 
which are used in the present work, can no longer be 
complained of being so; since I have regularly trans¬ 
lated Sharifs commentary on almost every one of the 
passages of the Sir&jiyyah herein contained, and have 
inserted the same below its text. Thus it will be seen 
that the desideratum felt by Mr. Baillie and others is 
now supplied by me in the present work. 


* The principles or texts are, for the above purpose, printed in larger type, 
and kept clear of the other matters. Then the passages, explanatory and illus¬ 
trative, are separately printed in a comparatively smaller type. Under these 
are placed annotations and foot notes in different types and under different 
lines. 

f “The Sirftjiyyah,** says Mr. Baillie, u is very brief and abstruse; and 
without the aid of a commentary, or a living teacher to unfold and illustrate 
its meaning, can with difficulty be understood even by Arabic scholars. With 
the assistance of the Sharifiyyah , it is brought within the most ordinary capa¬ 
city ; and if the abstract translation of that commentary, for which we are also 
indebted to Sir William Jones, had been more copious, nothing further would 
have been requisite to give the English reader a complete view of this excel¬ 
lent system of Inheritance.”—B. M. L., Pref, page 1. 

Strictly speaking, however, the commentary written by Sir William Jones 
is not even a nabstract translation of the Sharifiyyah, or Sharifs commentary, 
but it only gives, though not invariably, the purport of the Sharifiyyah, with 
illustrations generally from the learned writers own pen. 
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In the Introductory Discourse I have given an account 
of many of the Arabic books of law with a short history 
of their respective authors from Kashf-uz-Zuniin, an 
Asami ul-Kutabi wal Famin, Kashshdfu Istilah&t ul- 
Funiin, Tabzib ul-Asma, An-Nabavi, Wafiat ul-Ayan, 
Ghuniyat ut-Tklibin, Makhzan-i Afghani and several 
other works. 1 have, however, to thank Mr. Morley for 
his saving me the trouble of translating several of the 
passages of the first mentioned work, which I found in 
his Digest (vol. i) rendered into English from the Latin 
version of Professor Gustavus Fluegel, to which also I 
had to refer occasionally.* 

Mindful of the justness of the opinion expressed by 
the Commissioners appointed under the first Royal Com¬ 
mission issued for considering “the Reform of the Judicial 
Establishments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of India,”f 
and conscious of such being the fact, I have not inserted 
in the present work any matter that is not authentic. 
The principles, explanations, illustrations, and annota- 


* Vide Annotations at page 17 and the foot note at page 66 of the Introduc¬ 
tory Discourse. 

t The first Royal Commission was issued for considering u the Reform of 
the Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of India;” and it 
did not seem improbable that the subject of the Muhammadan law might, at 
some period of their labours, come under the view of the Commissioners. But, 
in their second Report, they gave it as their opinion that—“ no portion either 
of the Muhammadan law or of the Hindu law ought to be enacted as such, 
in any form, by a British Legislature assigning as one of their reasons, that 
— M a Code of Muhammadan law, or a Digest of any part of that law, would 
not be entitled to be regarded by Muhammadans as the very law itself, but 
merely as an exposition of law which might possibly be incorrect.”—B. Dig., 
In trod., page xxiii. 
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tions are, almost all of them, versions of passages from 
Arabic books*—books that are of very high authority, 
as already noticed. 

In quoting the important passages from the Fatawa-i 
Alamgirf, I could not help taking and adopting Mr. Niell 
Baillie’s translation of the same, partly because it is very 
difficult to make a more accurate translation of the work, 
and partly because when his version is used as an 
authority, it is not advisable to introduce a new one, which, 
even if done accurately, could not, in my opinion, differ 
from the above, except perhaps in style, and in the use of 
some synonymous or corresponding terms. I have, there* 
fore, to offer my grateful thanks to the learned gentleman, 
not only for' the aid I have received from his excellent 
work, but also for his having rendered to the public very 
valuable assistance by translating almost all the important 
parts of the Fatawd-i Alamgiri, which is one of the three 
greatest authorities in India, and without which scarcely 
any fatwa (law opinion) can be given on any difficult 
point of law, excepting on Inheritance. 

The few principles which have been laid down by the 
Privy Council and the highest Courts in India upon the 


* Of these, as the Hidayah and Sir&jiyyah have been already translated, 
and as those translations are passed as authorities, I had to adopt the same in 
the present work, though not without collating them with their originals, and 
rectifying the parts which appeared to me erroneous. And here I take the 
opportunity to observe that the translation of the Fatwas in the Hid&yah, which 
almost always form the first part of particular paragraphs, generally give the 
meaning of the original. It is the argumentative parts which often do not 
agree with the original, and in which are to be found the interpolations, 
alterations and deviations so much complained of. 
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opinion of the appointed law officers, have also been 
included in these Lectures, as well as some of the 
important precedents. 

In short, I have endeavoured to collect and incorporate 
in the present work all that appeared to me important, 
taking great care not to leave out anything that is use¬ 
ful ; so much so, that some of the Lectures, especially 
the Lecture on Divorce, would, at first sight, appear 
rather redundant; but if the reader will read the law of 
Divorce, at least in Hamilton’s Hidayah and Baillie’s 
Digest, he will find that, in the former it extends over 
218 pages, and in the latter it is covered by 156 pages; 
that there are scarcely any general rules on the subject, 
but peculiar phrases, sentences, and terms expressive 
or implicative of the husband’s intention, which, used 
once or repeatedly at a particular time or times, effect 
one or two divorces revocable or irrevocable* or three 
divorces. These sentences, phrases, and terms, though 
very numerous, are, almost aU of them, inserted in the 
Fatawd-i Alamgiri, and for the greater part in the Hiddyah. 
It is impossible, therefore, to frame general rules showing 
as to how one or two divorces revocable or irrevocable, 
and how three divorces, take place, and how many divorces 
are effected at a time. I have nevertheless endeavoured 
my best to frame rules with respect to the above, 
and have succeeded in framing a few rules,* and 
have, in consequence, been obliged to insert separately 
several of the sentences, phrases and terms which did 


* 


Vide, for instance, Rules or Principles, 373,423 & 424. 
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not fall under those rules, and jet they seemed important 
for the determination of cases of similar descriptions. 
To most of the Lectures are prefixed Preliminary 
Remarks, which give not only an insight of the law about 
to be treated of, but often also an abstract of the law 
itself. 

Here I have nothing more to add—having already 
expressed in the Introductory Discourse and Preliminary 
Remarks all that I had to say. with respect to other 
matters which formed the subject of a Prefatory 
or an Introductory Discourse. I, therefore, conclude 
by observing that as no time and labour have been 
spared in making the present work replete with useful 
matters and complete in its kind, and in rendering it 
adapted for the study of students,* as well as for 
reference in the conduct of cases and administration of 
justice, I think I may hope the work will meet the 
approbation of that august body—the Senate of the 
University,—and be useful to the Public in proportion to 
the pains taken by me to execute the same. 


* To learn the laws herein inculcated, the student is required to study 
mainly the principles,—except those which are not of vital importance. The 
latter are numbered as follow :—38,43,50, 111, 112, 142—160, 198, 233, 
234,235,249,281,298, 310—313,336—338, 347, 348, 361-372, 379—383, 
401, 402, 406—409, 411— 418, 421, 429, 442—444, 463, 465—469, 475, 476, 
504—507, 515, 517 and 542. 
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U: as u in bush. 
tJ: as u in rule. 

Y: stands almost quiescent when preceded by a, as bayt, a house. 
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£ BRAT A. 


Page 70, line 2, for extending , read extends. 

Page 121, line 25, for or marriage , read or of marriage . 

Page 275, line 22, and in other places, for umm-ul-wald, read um-ul-walad, 
and for umm-i-walad, read um-i-walad. 

Page 348, line 28, for in the husband's possession , read be in the husband's 
possession . 

Page 401, line 6, for thy business in thy hand, read thy business is in thy 
hand. 

Page 405, line 6, for authorized , read unauthorized. 

Page 432, line 10, for or her dower , read on her dower. 



LECTURE I. 


INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


Origin o! Muhammadan Law—Its basis, viz., Ahddis, IJmaa , and K\yd $—Text 
books, Digests and Commentaries in Arabic—The authors of those works— 
The four principal tribes, and the different sects of Musulm&ns in general— 
The different sects or classes of the Sunnis, their different doctrines, and books 
inculcating those doctrines—Translations into Persian and English—Digests 
in English—The people to whom Muhammadan Law applies. 

Having had the honor to be appointed Tagore-Law- 
Lecturer by the Senate of the Calcutta University, I have 
been asked to deliver lectures on the 'Muhammadan Law, 
“ which, ” to use the words of Sir William Jones, " is 
locked up, for the most part, in a very difficult language, 
Arabic, which few Europeans will ever learn.”* This law 
had no existence before Muhammad became a Prophet. 
History tells us, that Muhammad was born at Mecca in the 
year of Christ 570, and that, after the age of twenty-five 
years, he spent much of his time in solitude, making a 
lonely cave his abode, where he is said to have been occu¬ 
pied in prayer and meditation. He became a Prophet at 
the fortieth year of his age, when, finding his countrymen, 
in general, slaves to idolatry, he devoted himself to re¬ 
planting (as he expressed it) the only true and ancient 
religion, professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and all the Prophets.f In his endeavours to this end, he 
met with the most bitter persecution from the idolators 
whose faith he attacked. He was abused, spat upon, 

* Vide Preface to Colebrooke’s Digest, 
f Vide Sale’s Kurdn , chapter ii, 

B 
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Lecture covered with dust, and dragged from the temple of 
— Mecca* by the hair of his head ; but still he assiduously per¬ 
severed in his undertaking, and ultimately succeeded in 
spreading his religion and power over a great portion of 
the Homan Empire, in converting the people of Persia, 
in advancing liis dominion to the banks of the Indus and 
the Oxus, and in founding a sect of people that after¬ 
wards became the conquerors of India, and are at the pre¬ 
sent time one of the most numerous, if not the most 
powerful, races of men on the face of the earth. 

Before his time there was no general law of the 
races inhabiting the Arabian Peninsula. Each tribe was 
governed by its own laws, and matters in dispute were 
either referred to the determination of the chief, or (more 
frequently) decided by an appeal to the sword. The 
sciences chiefly cultivated by them were—those of their 
genealogies and history, such knowledge of the stars as 
to foretell the changes of the weather, and the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams. Their ouly lasting memorials were 
the songs of their poets, transmitted orally from age to 


* The traditions of the Arabs represent this temple, which they call 
“ Kaaba ” (place of worship or devotion^, to be almost coeval with the 
world. It was, they say, first built, under the station of the original Kaaba 
in heaven, by Adam, who from that period made it his own Kaaba. After 
his death, his son Seth erected npon the same place a building, which, being 
destroyed by the deluge, was afterwards re-built by Abraham and his son 
Ismael, who married a daughter of Modad, a descendant of Jorham, and thus 
became the progenitor of the Koresh race to which belonged Muhammad as 
well as many nobles of Arabia, and members of which race now abound in 
Arabia and are to be fonnd in some other parts of the world. The Koresh 
obtained possession of the above, and kept it in repair for several gener¬ 
ations. In the infancy of Muhammad the old temple having fallen, or 
being pulled down, a new one was erected on the same foundation. and 
after the Bame model. Again, in the twenty-fourth year of the Hijrah, 
the temple in question, sustaining some damage from the seal of the 
Musulman reformers, in clearing it of the idols and images of fanatic worship, 
placed therein by Arabians and Egyptians, was once more polled down and 
re-built, as it now stands, by Abu Yusuf Ibn ul-Hijaj, the then Sharif of 
Mecca.— See Hidayah, Prel. Disc., p. lvi. 
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age. These served to preserve ancient usages, or to keep Lectubh 
alive the feuds of contending neighbours. The art of — 
writing was little known, and the practice of it was con* 
fined chiefly to the Jews and Christians, who were distin¬ 
guished by the common appellation of ‘ Kit&bis’ (Scrip* 
turists). In such a state of society was promulgated the 
law of Muhammad. The origin of this law is * Al-Kurdn * Origin of 

Muh am- 

Or * The Kurdn;'* and the Kurdn is believed by the madaniaw. 
orthodox Musulm&ns to have existed from eternity, sub¬ 
sisting in the very essence of God. The Prophet himself 
declared that it was revealed to him by the angel Gabriel 
in various portions, and at different times. Its texts are 
held by the Muhammadans to be unquestionable and 
decisive, as being the words of God (Kal&m-ull&h), 
transmitted to man through their Prophet, or, as he is empha¬ 
tically called (by the believers,) a the lastf of Prophets, 
Muhammad, the Apostle of God.” Besides inculcating re¬ 
ligion and theology, the Kurdn contains also passages which 
are applicable to jurisprudence, and form the principal basis 
of the Sharaa . Thus the law of the Musulm&us is founded 
upon revelation, and blended with their religion, the Kurdn 
being the fountain-head and first authority of all their laws, 
religious, civil, and criminal. But whenever the Kurdn 


* The word Kurdn , derived from the verb “ Karaa” (to gather, to 
read), signifies properly, reading, or rather that which ought to bo read, by 
which name the Muhammadans denote not only the entire book of the Kurdn t 
but also any particular chapter or section of it, just as the Jews call either 
the whole Scripture, or any part of it, by the name of Karah , or Mikrah , 
words of the same origin and import.— Vide Sale’s Kurdn . 

t The Arabic word rendered “ last ” is “ Khatim,” which signifies also a 
seal; whence, perhaps, the most general expression of the Muhammadan 
faith, " Khatim-ul-Ambiya” is wrongly translated in Morley’s Digest 
by “ the seal of the Prophets ” instead of by u the last of the Prophets,” which 
meaning thereof is given in all the commentaries on the Kurdn , as well as in 
the hooks of Usfil and Hadis, and in which sense alone it is used by all the 
Muhammadans. 
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Lbcturb 

I. 

Sunnat. 

Sadis. 


was not applicable to any particular case, which happened 
as the social relations and wants of the Muhammadans 
became more extended, recourse was had to supplement its 
silence to the Sunnat (a) or Sunnah , # —that is, to what¬ 
ever the Prophet had done, said, or tacitly allowed; and 
also to Hadis ( b),f —that is, to the Prophet’s sayings or 


Annotatiohs. 

(a) . The ‘ Sunnat' is of two kinds: 1, Mowazabat (constant) or 
Muw&kkid&h (obligatory); and2,Z6yidah or additional (whenoe optional). 
The Sunnat-i-Muwakkidah are acts which the Prophet was generally 
in the habit of doing, and which it is incumbent on the Muhammadans 
to follow in practice; while it is optional with them to practise the 
Sunnat-i Z&yidah, as they were not invariably done by the Prophet. 

(b) . Hadis is chiefly divided into two classes, viz., 1, Ilihi (divine) 
or Kudsi (holy) ; and 2, Nabavi (prophetic). The Hadis-i Ufchi or 
Kudsi is said by the Prophet to be from God; while the Hadis-i Nabavi 
is that which is not so.J The Hadis-i Nabavi are again sub-divided into 
three parts, viz., 1 , Hadis-i Kouli (the sayings and precepts of Muham¬ 
mad) ; 2, Hadis-i fiali (his doings); and 3, the Hadis-i Takriri (the 
doings of the Prophet's companions upheld by him in silence).§ 


* When in the nominative case of the singular number, the word 
• Sunnat ’ is commonly pronounced * Sunnah 

t The above significations of Sunnat and Hadis are according to the 
definitions given in the celebrated book entitled the “ Kashshafu Istilah&t 
ul-Funun.” See 7&i<f,pp. 280 and 703 of the edition published by (he Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. The general signification of Hadis (pronounced among 
the Arabs as Hadith) is an occurrence or event, while its legal signification 
is as above given. Hadis, though in the singular number (having Ahadis 
for its plural) is in law generally used in the plural sense. 

J See M Kashshafu Istil&h&t ul-funfin,” page 280, published by the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. 

§ Indeed, there is a multitude of ah&dis or traditions cited by Musul- 
man writers concerning the acts and sayings, not only of the Prophet, but 
also of his companions, which last, though not of equal authority with 
those that are from the Prophet himself, are nevertheless admitted to have 
some weight in judicial decisions, when not contradicted either by the Kurin 
or by Sunnat.—See Preface to Hidayah, page 10. 
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the narration* * * § of what was said or done by him, or was in 
. silence upheld by him. All these are considered by the 
orthodox Muhammadans to be the supplement to the Kurdn 9 
and nearly of equal authority.f The Sunnat and Hadis 
never were committed to writing by, or in the time of, the 
Arabian Legislator. At the time of Muhammad’s death, 
the Sunnat with the Kur&n formed the whole body of the 
Law. “ I leave with you,” said the Prophet, “ two things, 
which, so long as you adhere to them, will preserve you 
from error. These are the book of God and my Sunnat.” 

After the death of Muhammad various competitors came 
forward claiming to succeed to the Khil&fat (c),$ and 
divided the people into rival and discordant factions. 

But, notwithstanding that, the Sunnat, as well as Hadis, 
was preserved from hand to hand, by authorized persons. 


Annotations. 

(c). Alf, the son-in-law, and the lineal chief of Muhammad's 
family,§ aspired to the succession of the Khilafat, with hopes 
founded not less on his personal merits, than on his nearest relationship 
and hereditary claims. But the followers of his father-in-law became 
divided into several factions, and after much contention Abu Bakr, 
the father-in-law of Muhammad, was elected by the elders, and acknow- 


* Whence Hadis is also called ‘ Rawayet,’ and rendered in English by 
4 traditions.’ * 

f 44 The Kurdn and Sunnah,” says Mr. Morley, “ stand in the same 
relation to each other as the Mikrah and Mishnah of the Jews ; and it may 
be remarked that the words both in the Arabic and Hebrew languages are 
derived from similar roots, and have the same significations.”—‘Mori. Dig., 
Ink, p. ccxxvii. 

% ‘Khilafat’ signifies viceregency, lieutenancy, as well as imperial 
dignity. 

§ Ali Bin Abu Trflib was the cousin-german of Muhammad, and with 
him descended from Hashim Bin Abd ul-Munaf, from whom the H&himi 
tribe derives its title. 
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and applied to many questions relating to things, both 
temporal and spiritual, touched upon in the Kurdn. After 
Muhammad’s death, the Sunnat and Hadis, though not 
recorded, were cited by his surviving companions* in 
order to decide occasional disputes, and to restrain men 
from certain actions which the Prophet prohibited: and 
thus, in the process of time, they became the standard of 
judicial determination* 

“ The articles of law, or, in other terms, the command¬ 
ments and prohibitions of God,” says Ibnu Khaldfin,f 


Aimotatiohs. 

ledged by the people, as the successor of their Prophet (Khalifkt-ur- 
Kusdl)4 

Within a little more than two years after his elevation, Abu 


♦ Of the companions of the Prophet, the following ten were superior 
(to others) : 1—Abii Bakr, 2—Umar, 8—UBm&n, 4—All, 5 —Talha, 

6—Zubair, 7—Saad, 8—Sayid, 9—Abu-Ubaida, and 10—Abd-ur-Rahman.— 
See Tahzio-ul-A'sma, page 19. 

Bnt the companions who, before, as well as after, the Prophet’s death, 
gave decisions, were different from the above: the latter were six in number, 
namely : 1—Abd Hurairah, 2— Abd-ullah Bin Umar, 8—J&bir, 4—Abd¬ 
ullah Bin Abbas, 5—Anas, and 6—Aeaha. These were the foremost of 
persons who remembered and related many of the Ahadis (including 
Sunnats).—See Tahzib-ul-A 'sma, page 852. 

f Ibnu Khaldun, alias Abd-ur-Rahman Bin Muhammad Hazramf, was 
the Kazi of Halab and author of the compilations collectively entitled 
the “ Ibar,” which consists of four parts. He died in A. H. 808. See u Kashf- 
uz-Zunun,” Vol. II, p. 101. The ‘ Ibar/ aforesaid, has been printed in Egypt, 
and is available at Calcutta. 

X 'Khalifat’or ‘Khalifah ’ means a successor, a lieutenant, a deputy \ 
an emperor, a king, prince, sovereign, or monarch. This was the title given 
to the Muhammadan sovereigns or successors of their Prophet, and to this 
was annexed the most absolute authority both in religion and civil govern¬ 
ment It was first adopted by Abfi Bakr (Muhammad’B immediate succes¬ 
sor), who would accept of no other title than KhaKfat-ur-Basil]ullah (the 
viceregent of the apostle of God), which, together with Amir-ul-muminm 
(the commander ot the faithful) assumed by the succeeding Khalifah Umar, 
became the principal titles of all the following princes during a period of 
686 years, via, from 622, the commencement of the Hijrah, till the taking 
of Bagdad, and the final period of their empire, in the year 1258. Khalifat- 
ullah signifies the viceregent of God, t. e., Adam. 
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“ were then borne (not in books, but) in the hearts of men, 
who knew that these maxims drew their origin from the 
book of God and from the doings and sayings of the Pro¬ 
phet, Under these circumstances, the traditions very soon 
increased to such an extent that it became not only 
advisable, but also necessary, to make collections of them, 


Ahnotations. 

Bakr, Being attacked with a mortal distemper, nominated Umar to be 
his successor, and accordingly the latter succeeded to the dignity ofKhalf- 
fkh, together with which he assumed the title of ‘ Amir-ul-muminin (oom- 
mender of the faithful) ;* but, after a successful reign of more than ten 
years, he died of a wound received from one Firoz, a Persian slave. 
Upon Umar's death, All took the opportunity to urge his superior and 
exclusive claims to the Khilafat; but, notwithstanding his opposition, 
Usm&n was proclaimed and recognized as successor to the Prophet and 
sovereign of the Muhammadans. All, on this his second defeat, acted 
with moderation, which, however laudable to himself, was much blamed 
by some of his adherents. The insurgents, after a short time, 
murdered the unfortunate Usman, and offered the Khilafat to Alf, who 
accepted it with the consent of his colleagues. In obtaining, however, 
this long sought object, All found himself upon a tempestuous ocean, 
and the storm ended with his life. 

On the death of Alf, Hasan, his son by F&tim&, the daughter of 
Muhammad, was, by his father's adherents, proclaimed the Khalifah 
(or sovereign); but Mowaviyah, who was descended from Abd-ul-Mun&f, 
the common ancestor of the Prophet as well as of All and Usman, and 
from the same branch as Usman, and who had already assumed the 
dignity of Khalifah in Egypt and Syria, and was in possession of those 
countries, refused to acknowledge Hasan as Khalffah ; and thence 
arose a new competition which would not have failed to re-kindle the 
flame of war, had not Hasan decided to relinquish his claims in favor 
of his rival, and thus the dignity of the Khalifah passed from the branch 
of Hdshim to that of Usman. Upon resigning the Khilafat, Hasan 
retired to Medina, and there lived in privacy until A. H. 49, when he 
died, poisoned, as the Shiahs allege, by his wife, at the instance of 
Mowaviyah, who dreaded the possibility of his pretensions being 
renewed. 

Hus6n, the younger brother of Hasan, on the death of Mowaviyah, 
refused to acknowledge his son Yazid, and thereupon he was constrained 


Lbotur* 

I. 
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Lecture and to separate those which were authentic from those 
— which were of doubtful authority.” 

The first attempt to reduce into writing the Sunnah 
and Ah&dis or traditions appears to have been made by 
Abdullah Bin Abb&s. "It is reported/’says the author of 
Al-Ish&bah fi Tamizi as-Sih&bah,* * * § “ by Abdullah Bin 
All from Abti R&fi,f that Abdullah Ibnu Abb&sf used 
to come to the latter (Abfi R&fi), and he used to narrate to 
him (Abd-ull&h Ibnu Abb&s) what the Prophet did on par¬ 
ticular days, and Ibnu Abb&s used to write down in a book 
(which he had with him) what was narrated by Abti 
Rdfi. Abdull&h Ibnu Abb&s has also written a brief 
commentary on the Kurdn, which itself was not entirely and 
systematically reduced to writing ( d ) until the reign of 


Annotations. 

to retire for safety from Medina to Mecca, where he received an invita¬ 
tion from his father’s adherents at Kufah. Yazfd, understanding that 
Husen had accepted this invitation and set out from Mecca to Kdfah, 
despatched Ubed-ullah, one of his commanders, to intercept him, and 
Ub6d-ullah, meeting him as he was traversing the plain of Karbala, with 
only Beventy-three of his family and attendants, cut to pieces the Pro¬ 
phet’s grandson (Husdn), and almost the whole of his small party. In 
this indiscriminate massacre perished also four other sons of All, viz., 
Abdulla, Abbtfs, Usman, and J&fir, together with one or more of his 
daughters.§ The wretched remains of his family were afterwards 
brought before Yazid, who, however, dismissed the captives with honor 
to their own place. 

( d ). The Kurdn was entirely and systematically reduced to writing by 
the persons and under the circumstances stated in the subjoined 


* A Biographical Dictionary respecting Mohammad’s companions. 
The first part of this work has been printed by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

f Abu R&fi was a companion of the Prophet. 

J Abd-ullah Ibnn Abb&s Bin Abd-ul-Muttalib Bin H&shim Bin 
Abdul Munaf was a cousin of the Prophet (father’s brother’s son). He died 
in A H. 68, at the age of 72. 

§ The Shiahs still mourn and commeinorate the deaths of Hasan and 
Hus€n with great solemnity annually, in the month of Muharram, whence 
the name of the ceremony. 
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Uemdn,* the third successor of the Prophet. This Leoturb 
commentary is still extant and has lately been printed at — 
Delhi. Since that to the time of Abti Hanifah (who was 
born A. H. 80 and died in 150), collections of traditions 
appear to have been made by Urwah Bin Zubair (who 
was one of the then seven famous doctors), Ash-Sh&bi 
A'mir Bin Shurahbil Maimtin Bin Mahram, Az-Zuhri,t 


Anhotatiohs. 

passages contained in the most famoos and authentic work of Bukh&ri 
entitled the Jamia-us-Sahih (post, p. 19), and in the Itkan. u Zayid, 
the son of S&bit, said: * I was sent for by Abii Bakr in the year in which 
the battle of Imamah was fought. Upon my arrival, I saw Umar seated 
near Abu Bakr, when the latter thus addressed (me) :—‘ Umar said, that 
the battle of Im&mah has destroyed several of the readers (who knew the 
Kur&n by heart), and he is afraid the others also may be destroyed in 
other battles, and then many parts of the Kurdn will be lost. He is, 
therefore, of opinion that I should order (the different parts of) the 
Kurdn to be collected. To this I replied: How could I do that 
which the Prophet of God has not done P But after much discussion, 
I have agreed.’ Then he said to me: * You are an intelligent young man : 
you had to write, during the Prophet’s lifetime, (portions of) the Kurdn / 
you must, therefore, make search and collect (the different parts of) the 
Kurdn' Thereupon I said in my mind—this task, which is imposed on 
me, is more onerous than to lift up a mountain, and replied, 4 How do 
you two wish me to do an act which the Prophet did not do ?* To this 
Abd Bakr replied, * for God’s sake, this is a very laudable act.* Then 
I undertook the task, and began to collect (the portions of) the Kurdn t 
(which were written) on pieces of paper, stone, and on leaves, as well as 
from the memory of the persons who had borne the same in heart. 
These collections remained with Abd Bakr until he died, and upon 
his death they remained with Umar, and when he died, they were iu 
the possession of the Prophet’s widow Hafsd, the daughter of Umar.”—. 
Taisil-ul-UsuljJ page 88. 


* The reign of Usman commenced after a little more than thirteen 
years from the death of Muhammad. 

f Az-Znhri was the family'name of Mnhammad Bin Mnslim who 
was the son of Ubednllah Bin Abdullah Bin Shihab Az-Znhri. See Ibun 
Khallikan, Vol. VI, p. 97, and ABmfc-ur-Rij&l. 

1 This book was printed in Calcutta by Hakim Manlavi Abd-nl 
Majid A. H. 1252. 

C 
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Lbctdrb Muhammad Bin Muslim, His4m Bin Urwah Bin Zubair 

M a 

— and others, all of whom flourished between A. H. 94 and 
A. H. 124* * * § I have not been able to learn from any of the 
Arabic works, which I have been able to obtain, whether 
the collections made by them, and the interpretations and 
expositions of the law that were then given, were reduced 
to writing.* 


Annotations. 

u Another Hadfo, or tradition, related from Anas (a servant of the 
Prophet) is, that one Huzaifah (who was a Sib&bff) came to Usm&n 
(the then Khalffah,) and said: 4 Oh Amir-ul-Muminin (commander of 
the faithful)! protect the Ummat (the believers) before they be of 
different opinions in (respect of) their Book (the Kurdn), as the Jews and 
Christians have been in (respect of) their respective books.' There¬ 
upon Usm&n sent a person to Hafsa requesting her to send to him the 
(already collected) portions of the Kurdn that he might copy them out. 
She accordingly sent them to him. Then Usman ordered Zayid Ibnu 
Babit, Abd-ullah Bin Zubair, Sayid Bin al-A's, and Abd-ullah Bin 
H&rith to copy them; he aldo directed them to use the Kureshf spell¬ 
ing and pronunciation, J where they differed in that respect. They 
were accordingly written, and copies thereof were sent to different 
countries. Usman then ordered that all (such) writings, except the 
copies as above, might be destroyed."— Ibid . 

It is stated in the Itk&n§ that Usmftn with his own hand made 
seven copies (of the Kurdn), of which, he sent one copy to Mecca, 
one to Syria, one to Yaman, one to Bahrain, one to Basrah, one to 
Kufah, and one copy he shut up in Medina." Page 141. 


• Mr. Mofley, however, says :—“ The first attempt of this kind appears to 
have been made by Ibnu Shihrfb Az-Zuhri, daring the Khil&fst of Umar 
Ibnu Abd-ul-Aziz ” (Mori. Introd., p. cclxii) ; and, as authority for this, he 
cites De Slane in Ibnn Khali. Vol. I., Introd. p. xviii. Bat it appears from 
Asm6-nr-Rijfl and some other biographical works that Urwah Ash-Sb&bi 
and Maymun, who were born and died before Az-Zubri, had collected traditions 
previously to Az-Zuhri, and that Abd-allah Ibnu Abbtfs bad made a collection 
of traditions and reduced them to writing before all of them. 

f Any person who saw the Prophet even for a moment is denomi¬ 
nated a “ bih&bi,” though he may not have conversed with him.—Tahzib- 
ul-asma, page 18. 

t Because the Kurdn is said to be revealed in the Kureshi dialect. 

§ The full name of this book is “ Al-Itkdn ff Hum-ul-ffWrda li as-Say&ti.” 
Tins book has been printed and published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
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Although the Kur&n was believed and received by all Lboturb 
the Muhammadans as the words of the Most High, yet the — 
discrepant interpretations of many of the material parts 
thereof given by the different expositors, the difference of 
opinion among the learned as to the principles or articles 
of faith (ustil), the admission of particular Ah&dis by some 
doctors, and the rejection of the same by others, also the 
difference in the acknowledgment of a particular person or 
persons as being the Im&m or Im&ms, created different sets of 
doctrines ; and the followers of each of such sets constituted 
a particular sect The sects so formed are Beventy-three Different 
in number. Of these seventy-three sects, ten are stated in sect *‘ 
the Ghuniyat ut-T&libin to be the principal, namely,— 

1—The Sunni ;• 2—Kh&riji; 3—Shiah ;* 4—Muatizili; 


* With respect to the formation of the Shiah and Sunni sects the 
learned Translator of the Hidtyah observes, “ Abu Hanifah was educated in 
the tenets of the Shiahs. He received his first instructions in jurisprudence 
at Baghdad, from Imim Abu Jafir, an eminent Doctor of that sect, and heard 
traditions chiefly from Abu Abd-ull&h Ibnu al-Mubarak, both of whose 
authorities he frequently quote*. After having finished his studies and 
gained considerable reputation at Baghdad, he returned to Kufah, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by seceding from his master Abfl Jtffir, and teaching 
civil law on principles repugnant to those inculcated by that Doctor. His 
defection indeed is, by the Shiahs, attributed to motives which, if true, divest 
him of the merit of proceeding in this upon internal conviction. They 
relate that Abu Jafir’s eminent piety, learning, and austerity of manners 
having attached to him a considerable number of followers $ the increase of 
his reputation alarmed the reigning Ehalifah, who, in order to destroy his 
credit, gained over Hanifah, by promising him to support, with all the in¬ 
fluence of Government, his opinions and decisions against those of Abu Jafir, 
and that Hanifah, allured by the offer, quitted his preceptor, and instituted a 
school in opposition to him. Whether they be correct in this statement or 
not, it is certain that the dissension which took place between these eminent 
lawyers is considered as the origin of the different tenets of the Shiahs and 
Sunnis in jurisprudence.”—Hid&yah, Prel. Disc., p. xxiii. 

The above appears to have been taken from a book of the Shiahs, as accord- 
. ing to the Sunnis there was no such Imam as Abd Jtffir. 

Mr. Morley, on the other hand, says : “ The dissensions that arose on the 
death of the Prophet with regard to the succession of the KhilAfat, were 
revived with renewed fury, when, on the murder of Usmin, the noble and 
unfortunate Ali succeeded to the dignity of Amir-ul-Muminin (commander 
of the faithful), and they eventually caused the division of Islim into two 
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5—Murjiyah; 6—Mushabbihah; 7—Juhmiyah ; 8—Zarfi- 
riyah; 9—Najj&riyah; and 10—Kil&biyah. Of these, 
the Sunnis constitute but one general sect, the Kh&rijis* 
are sub-divided into fifteen classes, the Muatizilis into six, 
the Murjiyahs into twelve, and the Shiahs into thirty-two ;f 


great parties or sects, called respectively the Sunnis and Shiahs, who differ 
materially in the interpretation of the Kurdn , and in admitting or rejecting 
various portions of the oral law.” See his Digest, Vol. I, In trod., p. ccxxix. 

But he does not say from what book he deduced the above. The Lecturer 
has made a great search in most of the leading books in Arabic, but has 
failed to find the same. The opinion in question is perhaps founded upon 
the notion which is still afloat among the people, not conversant with the 
sacred writings of the Mussulmans. 

Moreover, at the foot note appended to the above passage, the learned 
compiler adds : u The word Shiah, which signifies sectaries, or adherents 
in general, was used to designate the followers of AH as early as the 4th 
Century of the Hijrah.” (Introd., p. ccxxix.) But this appears to be incon¬ 
sistent, inasmuch as the name of one of the seventy-three sects into which 
the Muhammadans were divided after the death of their Prophet is Shiah, 
(see ante , p. 11), and it will be found on reference to the book entitled the 
Milal wa Nahal (a work of very high authority), as well as other works of 
the same nature, that one of the articles of the Shiah creed is to acknowledge 
(not any other companion, but) AH alone to be the lawful successor of the 
Prophet, and the sole Iftiam or Aimr-ul-Muminin. This much is manifest 
from the following passage contained in the learned compiler’s own book. 
** The Shiahs assert that All was the only lawful successor of the Prophet, 
and that both the Im&mat and Khiliffat,—that is, the supreme, spiritual and 
temporal authority,—devolved of right upon him and his posterity, notwith¬ 
standing that they were actually and unjustly ousted by the Khalifahs of 
the Bani Umayyah and Bani Abbas.” (Mori. Dig., Introd., p. ccxxxiii.) How, 
then, in the fourth century of the Hijree era, could the word Shiah be used 
for the first time to designate the followers of Alt, when the members of 
that sect were called Shiah from the very beginning of the formation of their 
sect, and it was one of the articles of their creed to acknowledge none but 
All and his descendants to be their Imams ? 

* The Kharijis are they who depart or revolt from the lawful 
Khalifah established by public consent; and hence comes their name which 
signifies revolters, or rebels. The Kharijis first revolted from AH in the 
37th year of the Hijrah. The opponents of the Khtirijis are, therefore, the 
Shiahs, whose name properly signifies sectaries or adherents in general, but is 
peculiarly used to denote those of AH, son-in-law of Muhammad, for they 
maintain that he alone was the lawful successor of the Prophet; and that 
the supreme authority, both in spirituals and temporals, belongs of right, to 
his descendants, by his wife Eatimah, daughter of Muhammad.— Vide Sale’s 
Kurdn , Preliminary Discourse. 

L Of the thirty-two classes of the Shiahs, two are principal, namely, the 
h and Rifizi classes, the latter of whom are divided into three sects, 
denominated, 1, Ghiliah, 2, Zaidiah, and 3, R&fiziah, which (last) is sub-divided 
iuto twelve, of whom the chief are the Imimiyah and Ismtiliyah, 
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and the Juhmiyahs, Najj&riyahs, Zar&riyahs, and Kildbiyahs 
form one sect each.* 

The author of the Kashshdfu Istildhdt-ul-Fundn, upon 
the authority of Sayid Sharif, author of the Sharh-i Muak- 
kif, puts all these sects under two heads; 1—The Ahli 
Sunnat or Sunnis (traditionists) ; and 2—Ahli Hawd (free¬ 
thinkers). He then divides the latter into six principal sects, 
namely, 1—Jabriyah, 2—Kadriyah, 3—Rdfizi, 4—Khd- 
riji, 5 —Muattilah, and 6—Mushabbihah; and each of these 
he sub-divides into twelve sects, which, plus the Sunnf, 
amount to seventy-three, as enumerated in the above and 
other books.*f* 

But though divided into different sects as above stated, 
the Musalmdns have no caste distinction among them (as 
the Hindtis have). True, a notion is afloat, particularly in 
India, that the Muhammadans are principally divided into 
four castes, viz., the Shaykh, Sayyid, Mughal and Pattdn, 
bnt there is no foundation for the opinion. The word 


* Several sects, besides the Shiah and Sunni, are still in existence. 
The people who belong to the tribe of Bnhrrf are of the Ismdili sect; they 
principally live in Bombay, whence some have come to Calcutta also. The 
present Imam of this sect is named A'ghi Khan, who is married to the sister 
of N6sir-ud-din Shah, the reigning king of Persia. The people of Muscat 
with their king belong to the Khariji sect. The people belonging to the 
Zaidiyah and other sects live in the Arabian coasts. 

f 44 The Sunnis by a general name,” says the learned Translator of the 
Kurdn , “ are called traditionists, because they acknowledge the authority of 
the Sunnah, which is a sort of supplement to the Kurdn , directing the 
observance of several things omitted in thAt book, and, in name, as well as 
in design, answering to the Meshna of the Jews.” 

The Musulman writers assert that these divisions among them took place 
to fulfil a prophecy of Muhammad, who said : 44 The children of Israel were 
divided into seventy-one sects, all of whom, excepting one, are doomed to hell- 
fire. My people (Ummat) also will hereafter be divided into seventy-three 
sects, all of whom, except one, shall he Nan (doomed to hell-fire.)” Then 
being asked 44 which is that one sect,” he replied, 44 It is that which believes 
and acts as I, and my companions, do.” (A Hadis narrateclby Abd-ullah Bin 
Zayid from Abdullah Bin Umar, and contained in the book entitled the 
* Ghuniyat-ut-Tilibfn’ composed by Shaikh Muhi-ud-Dln Abd-ul-KadirJilanl) 
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Lecture Sayyid, which signifies ( a lord, a prince, a chief, or head,’ 
— was applied to Muhammad .; as ‘Sayyid-ul-an&m,’ the prince 
of mankind and of all living creatures, t. e., Muhammad ; 
€ Sayyid-ul-Bashar,’ the prince of mortals; € Sayyid-ul-Mur- 
salm,’ the head of the apostles. But, subsequently, this 
Sayyid. title of Sayyid was given to the (male) descendants of All 
by F&timah, daughter of Muhammad. As to the term 
1 ShaykhZ it was originally applied to a learned and vener¬ 
able old man, the word itself signifying ‘ one learned in 
religion and law, a man of authority, a chief, a prelate, a 
superior of the Darvishes or Muhammadan monksas 
Shaykh-ul-Isl&m, the head of religion, t. e., the high priest; 
the Mufti, the Patriarch; Shayk-ush-Shaytikh, the chief 
of the Shaykhsor doctors; Shaykh-ul-Mursalim, the patri¬ 
arch Noah; Shaykh-un-N&r, the chief of the fire, t. e . 9 the 
Shaykh. Sat&n. But in India, more especially in Bengal, a man is 
generally called * Shaykh 9 who has no other title. The 
Mughal, descendants of Mughal Kh&n, brother of T&t&r Kh&n, 
both of whom were the sons of Alanjah Kh&n, the son of 
Ky&n KMn, the son of Z£b B&tfii KMn, the son of Alman- 
jah Kh&n, the son of Turk, one of the three sons of Noah, 
were called Mughals after the name of their ancestor 
Mughal Kh&n. The great Mughal Tmidr or Timdri-lang 
(Tamerlane) as well as Changes KMn, having descended 
from a woman named Alan-kowah who belonged to the family 
of Ky&n Kh&n, the sixth in descent from Mughal Kh&n, 
were called Mughals; and Timdr being called a Mughal, all 
his descendants (including the great Akbar) down to the last 
king of Delhi were also called Mughals. # The natives 


* See Makhz&n-i Afghani, a celebrated history in Persian. See also 
the Tdrikh'i Firishtah, which too is a Persian history of great repute, and 
which was chiefly consulted by Elphinstone in treating of the Mughals, 
Afghans, and other Mosalinans. 
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of Ir&n, Tdran, and Sceithia, or Transaxonia too are called l*ctce« 

J« 

Mughals, as well as the Tartars and Georgian Christians.* — 
As respects the Afghdns, it is stated in the history entitled Afghans or 
the Makhzan-i Afghani, that there was a person named 
Afghanah or Afgh&n who was the son of Armiyah, the 
grandson of Taloot (Sarool); that when Nebuchardezzar, 
king of Babylon, came with all his army against Jerusalem, 
and pitched against it and built forts against it round about, 
the city being broken up, all the men of war fled,f 
then the descendants of Afgh&n came and settled between 
the mountains of Cabul, Candahar, and Ghiznee, and have 
been thence called Afgh&ns after the name of their ances~ 
tor. They are also called * Fatt&ns , 9 the origin of which, 
as stated in the Mukhzan-i Afghani, is, that Kayis, one of 
the Afgh&n chiefs, went to the Prophet, Muhammad, and the 
latter gave him the title of “ Batt&n, ” which in Persian is 
written and pronounced as ‘ Pattdn/ the Arabic letter € B* 
being usually changed into * P ’ in Persian 5 or the word 
* Patt&n’ may be considered a corruption of Battdn in 
Arabic. The Sayyids, Mughals, and Putt&ns may, however, 
be called tribes in the same manner as persons belonging to 
some other races are called tribes after the names of their 
primitive stocks or the founders of their families, such as 
Band A'di (the descendants of Adi), Band Tamim (the 
descendants of Tamim), Band H&shim (the descendants of 
Hdshim), and Band Abb&s (the descendants of Abb&s) are 
respectively called so, as well as of the Adavi, Tamimi, 
Hdshimi and Abbdsi tribes. The so-called different tribes, 
however, are not different castes in the sense in which the 


* Vide Richardson’s Arabic and Persian Dictionary, 
t See the Old Testament, Jeremiah, Chapter lii, verses 4 and 7. 
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Lecture term is used by Hindus. There is no legal prohibition 
— against persons of these different tribes intermarrying or 
taking food from each other’s hands. Each of such tribes, as 
above, does not also form a particular sect, but several of 
them belong to one or any of the sects already men* 
tioned,* and are governed by the particular doctrines 
of such sect or sects. 

Now every one of the sects, above-mentioned, claims to 
be the one which the Prophet said is not ‘ N&ri,’ but ‘ N&ji,’ 
or saved, f 

The number of works on the sciences of law and reli¬ 
gion,}: which have been written by the doctors of almost 
all the sects, already mentioned (more especially by those 
of the Shiah and Sunni sects), according to their respective 
doctrines, is almost incredibly great—so much so, that the 
bare enumeration of their titles would fill up an ordinary 
volume. A reference to Biographical Dictionaries (a) 
will show how numerous are the works written on those 
subjects. 


Annotation. 

(a). The Biographical Dictionaries, or works which give descrip¬ 
tions of the law books with their respective authors, are also numerous. 
There are also many Biographical collections especially devoted to the 
lives of celebrated Doctors of law, under the title 41 Tabk&t-ul- 
Fukaha.” 


* See the Note at page 11. 
f See ante , page 13. Note . 

t The sciences of religion and law are seven among the Muhammadans:— 
1—‘Ilm-ul-Ka^ifc, , the science of reading the Kur&n ; 2— 4 nm-ut-Tafrfr,* 
the science of interpreting or expounding the Kur&n ; 8—‘Um-ul-Hadls,* 
the science of the traditions ; 4— 4 Ilm-ud-Dr&yat-ul-Hadls,’ the science of 
critical discrimination in matters of tradition j 5—* Ilmu usdl-nd-dm,* the 
science of scholastic theology; 6— 4 Ilmu usul-ul-Fikah/ the science of the 
elements or principles of law; 7— 4 Um-ul-Fikah,’ the science of practical 
jurisprudence. 
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No definite general body of law can be extracted from Lector* 
the works on the above subjects written by the doctors of — 
different sects, inasmuch as these works differ from one 
another in many of their interpretations and expositions of 
the Kur&n (though the Kur&n itself is the universal and 
paramount authority with them all), often lay down conflict* 


Annotations. 

The most celebrated of the Biographical treatises of the Sunni Beet 
are the 4 Tahzib-ul-Asmd,’ and 4 Kashf-uz-Zundn An As4mf-ul-Ku* 
tabi wal F&ntin.’ Of these the former is a Biographical Dictionary of 
illustrious men: it was composed by Abd Zakariyah Yahiy& An-Navavf, 
and was edited by Dr. Wustenfield, (8vo. Gottingen, printed for the 
Society for the publication of Oriental texts, 1842—1847); and the 
latter is written by H&ji Khalifah and translated into Latin by Professor 
Fluegel, and is printed in fire volumes (4to. London, for the Oriental 
Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland), in 1835—50. 

The Book entitled the 44 Wafiy&t-ul-Ay&n ” or the lives of celebrated 
persons by Ibnu Khallik&n is a general Biography, which treats of the 
lives of the authors of the law books with the works written by them, 
as well as of the other celebrated persona This work is translated by 
Baron M. Guckin de Slane, 3 vols. 4to. See Morley’s Digest, Introd., 
p. ccxxvii, note. 

The most celebrated of the Tabk&t-ul-Fukah& was composed by 
Abd Ishdk ash-Shirazf, who died in A. H. 476 (A. C. 1083). A modern 
history of jurisprudence, or rather of jurists, has been compiled in Hin- 
dusthani from the works of Ibnu Khallikan and As-Sayiitf by Moulavi 
Subh&n Buksh and was published in Delhi in the year 1848. 

There are also special Biographical treatises recording the histories 
of learned Doctors of each particular sect. Among the Sunnis, the 
most remarkable works which give an account of the Hanifi lawyers are 
the Jawahir-ul-Muriyah fi Tabak&t-il-Hanafiyah by Shaikh Muhi-ud- 
Din Abd-ul-Kadir Bin Abd-ul-Wafa al-Mkri, who died in A. H. 775 
(A. 0. 1373), and the Tabakit as-Suniyah fi Tarty im-ul-Hanafiyah, by , 
Moula Taki-ud-Din T ami mi who died in A. H. 1005 (A. 0. 1596); 
in both of which works the lives are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The chief Biographer of the M&liki lawyers was Burh&n-ud-Dfn 
Ibrahim Bin All Bin F&rhun who died in A. H. 799 (A. C. 1396): 
his work is entitled the Dibaj-ul-Maz&hib. 

D 
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Lkoturk 

I. 


Traditional 

Collections. 


ing principles of law and religion (ustil), do not often agree 
with one another in the reception and rejection of traditions, 
and draw different and discrepant conclusions of law. 

Employed, however, as I am, to lecture on the lawB of 
the Sunni sect (to which most of the Muhammadans of 
this country belong), I shall here notice only the tradi¬ 
tional compilations and the books of law written by 
Sunnis.* 

The traditional collections which are made in writing 
before the six Sahihs (to be presently spoken of), and 
which are said to be still extant, are the works entitled the 

Muatta by M&lik, the Masnad and Sunnan by Sh&fii, 
and Masnad by Hanbal. The chief authorities in the 


Ah NOTATIONS. 

There are numerous biographical collections treating of the lives of 
the principal followers of Shafil, several of which are entitled Tabak&t 
ash-Sh&fiiyah; the one most noted is by Kazi Tig-ud-Din Abd-ul- 
Wahhab Bin as-Subkl, who died in A. H. 771 (A. C. 1369). 

The TabakAt-ul-Hambaliyah comprises the lives of the most famous 
Doctors of the sect of Ibnu-Hanbal. It was commenced by K&zi Abu* 
al-Husain Bin Abti Yualu al-Farrh who wrote the lives of great men 
up to A. H. 513. This work was subsequently continued by Shaikh 
Z&in-ud-Din, Abd-ur-Rahmin Bin Ahmad, commonly called Ibnu 
Rajab, who added to the above, the biography of the personages up to 
the year 750. Afterwards Yusuf Bin Hasan al-Mukaddasi added to 
the above, the lives of illustrious persons up to the year 871, and lastly 
the work was continued by Takl-ud-Din. The first, second, and third 
writers died respectively in A. H. 526, 795, and 871 (A. C. 1131, 1192, 
and 1266). See Kashf-uz-Zunun, p. 135. 


* The Sunnis or ahli Sunnat (people of the Snnnat) are the Musalmins 
who assume to themselves the distinction of orthodox, and are such as 
maintain the obligatory force of the traditions, in opposition to the innova¬ 
tions of the sectaries: whence they are termed Sunnis or traditionists.— 
Hidiyah, PreL Disc,, p, xzii. 
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matters of tradition among the Sunnis are, however, the Lector* 

books which are known by the name “Sihdhi Settah”or — 

six Sahihs, which signify six collections of correct or au- The six 

° . . Sahis. 

thentic traditions. The first of these is the “ J&mi 
us-Sahih,” or, as it is also called, the Sahih-ul-Bukh&ri, 
from the surname of its author, Abti Abd-ullah Muhammad 
Bin Ism&il al-Bunkh4n. # The second is the Mas- 
nad-us-Sahih most generally called the “ Sahlh-ul-Mus- 
lim,” compiled by Abu-ul-Husain Muslim Bin al-Huj&j, 

Bin Muslim al~Kur€sM, surnamed “ An-Nish£ptiri.”t 
These two treatises, which pass together by the name of 
Sahihain (*. e.> the two Sahis or authentic collections of 
traditions), are the most celebrated of the whole number, 
and although the first more generally takes precedence of 
the second, yet the second is preferred to the first by 
some, especially by the African Doctors. Both of them, 
however, are cited as paramount authorities. 

The third of the six Sahis is J&mi-ul-Il&l, by Abti ts& 
Muhammad Bin ts& at-Tirmizi. This work is more 
generally known by the name of the “ J&mi at-Tirmizi, 
and is also called the “ Sunan at-Tirmizi ” after the name 
of its author at-Tirmiz, who was a pupil of al-Bukh&ri, 
and died in A. H. 279 (A. C. 892). The fourth of the 


* Al Bukhari, the chief Im&m in the science of traditions, was born 
in A. H. 194 (A. C. 809), at Bukhara, from which city he took his surname 
* Al-Bukhari * and died at the village of Khartank, in the district of 
Samarkand, in A. H. 256 (A. C. 869). He was principally a pupil of Imim 
Ibnu-Hanbal. His compilation is stated to comprise upwards of seven 
thousand traditions which he himself affirmed he had selected from a mass of 
six hundred thousand after a labour of sixteen years.—Mori. Dig., In trod., 
p. cclni. 

f This author too was a pupil of Ibun Hanbal. He is considered as 
almost au equal authority with Bukhari; and, indeed, by some, especially by 
the African Doctors, his treatise is preferred to the former. Muslim is said 
to have composed his work from three hundred thousand traditions. He 
died at Niahapur in A. H. 261 (A C. 674), aged 55 years.— Ibid, p. ccliv. 
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Lbcture six Sahihs was compiled by Abfi Dfifid* Sulaimfin Bin 
— al-Ashas, sumamed “ Shajist&ni,” which contains four 
thopsand and eight hundred traditions selected from a 
collection of five hundred thousand made by him. Al- 
Mujtabah, the abridgment of the collections of traditions 
by Abfi Abd-ur-Rahm&n Ahmad Bin All Bin Shuhaib 
an-Nasdi, is the fifth of the six Sahihs. f The sixth or last 
of the six Sahihs is the Kit&b us-Sunan by Abti Abd¬ 
ullah Muhammad Bin Yazid Bin M&jah al-Kazvini, and is 
commonly called after its author “The Sunani Ibnu 
M&jah.”$ 

These six books are generally known by the name of 
* Al-Kit&b-us-Sittah fi al-ah&dis,’ or the Bix books on the 
authentic traditions, but the two first, which, as already 
observed, are styled the Sahihain or the two authentic 
collections, are by far the greatest authority. The 
remaining four are commonly called * Al-Kutub-ul-Arbaa,’ 
or the four books. Traditions extracted from these six 
books are distinguished by the authors, who make use 
of them; those taken from the Sahihain being called 
Sahib, or authentic, whilst those from the four books are 
called ‘ Hasan’, or respectable, authorities. The latter four. 


* Abu Difid was bom in A. H. 202 (A. C. 817), and died at Basorah 
in A. H. 275 (A. C. 888).—Mori. Dig., Introd., p. cclv. 

f This author had, at first, compiled a large booh on the traditions 
which is entitled the “ Sanau-ul-Kabirhi” bat as he himself acknowledged 
that many of the traditions which he had inserted, were of doubtfnl author¬ 
ity, he afterwards wrote an abridgment of his great work, omitting all those 
of questionable authority: and this abridgment which is entitled “ Al- 
Majtaba ” takes its rank as one of the six books of Sunnah, An-Nasi was 
bom at Nasi, a city in Khurasan, in A. H. 215 (A. C. 880), and died at 
Mecca in A. H. 303 (A. 0. 915).— Ibid* 

J Ibnu Majah was bom in A. H. 209 (A. C. 824), and he died in A. 
H. 273 (A. C. 686).— Ibid, 
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nevertheless, have greater weight than any other compile 
tions of the traditions. 


The Maw&tta by Mdlik Bin Anas, already mentioned, 
and the collection of traditions called after the name of its 
author, Abd Muhammad Abd-ullah ad-Ddrimi, who died in 
A. H. 255 (A. C. 868), are considered by some to be 
respectively entitled to be placed among the six Sahihs, 
in the room of the Sunan of Ibnu Mdjah. 

The compilation most celebrated after the six Sahihs, 
is the Masdbih us-Sunnat by Abd Muhammad Husain Bin 
Masudd ul-Farrd al-Baghavi, who died in A. H. 516 (A. 
C. 1122). This work is principally extracted from the 
Six Sahihs, embodying all the authentic traditions, and 
omitting those which are in any way doubtful. Al-Baghavi 
wrote also a work entitled the * Jama bain us-Sahihain,’ or 
conjunction of the Two Sahis. The work, bearing the 
same title, by Abd Abd-ullah Muhammad Al-Humaidi, 
who died in A. H. 488 (A. C. 1095), includes the collec¬ 
tions of Al-Bukh&ri and Muslim, and possesses a great 
reputation; as is also the case with the copious compila¬ 
tion of Abd al-Hasan Bazin Bin Mudviyah al-Abdari, 
who died in A. H. 520 (A. C. 1126), and which comprises 
the works of Al-Bukhdri and Muslim, the Muwatta of 
Mdlik, the Jdmia at-Tirmizi, and the Sunan of Abd 
Dddd, and An-Nasdi. 


The collections of Abd al-Hasan Ali Bin Umar adr 
Ddrikutni, who died in A. H. 385 (A. C. 995), and of Abd 
Bakr Ahmad Bin al-Husain al-Baihaki who died in A. H. 
458 (A. C. 1065), are also of high authority. 


After these may be ranked the Jdmi al-Usdl by Abd 
as-Saadat Mubdrik Bin Asir al-Jazari commonly called 
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Lecture Ibnu Asir, who died in A* H. 606 (A. C. 1209) as a work 
—— having great authority; and the J&mi al-Jaw&mia of the 
celebrated Doctor Jal&l ud-Din Abdur-Rahm&n Bin Abd 
Bakr as-Suydti. All the works of as-Suytiti are held in 
great estimation by the Sunnis* 

The J&mi as-Saghir of as-Suytiti is an abridgment 
of the Jdmi al-Jaw&mia above noticed. 

The Mishk&t ul-Mas&bih is a new and augmented edition 
of the Mas&bih of al-Farr& al-Baghavi by Shaikh Wall ud- 
Din Abd Abd-ullah Muhammad Bin Abd-ullah al-Khatib 
who completed his work in A* H. 737 (A. C. 1336). It is 
a concise collection of traditions, principally taken from 
the six Saluhs, and arranged in chapters according to 
subjects.* The small work of traditions entitled the 
u Muntakhab-i Buldgh-ul-Mur&m” appears to be an abridg¬ 
ment, omitting isn&d, (or authorities) contained in the 
Buldgh-ul-Mur&m of Shih&b ud-Din Abd ul-Fazl Ahmad 
al-Askal&ni who died in A* H. 852 (A. C. 1448). This 
work has been printed here with an interlinear Urdu 
translation* 

Another small collection entitled “ Lab&b ul-Akhbdr ” 
containing three hundred and ninety-five authentic tradi¬ 
tions was also published here in the year 1837* 

In addition to the above-mentioned works, there is an 
immense number of collections of traditions of greater or 


* “ This collection,” says Hr. Morley, “ has been translated by Captain 
Matthews, and is, I believe, the solitary work that has been as yet published 
in its entirety, in any European language, on the Ilm-ul-Hadfs; a fact that is 
to be deeply regretted, when we consider how little the Muhammadan religion 
and laws are understood, and how greatly they depend upon the science of 
tradition.”—MorL Dig., In trod., p. cclviiii. 
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less extent, and which are of various authorities according Lkcturb 
to the reputation of their authors.* These exist in such — 
numbers, that H&ji Khalifah himself, in that great monu¬ 
ment of his industry and research, the Kashf uz-Zunfin, 
admits that it would be impossible to enumerate them. 

Vide Mori. Dig., Introd., p. cclvi. 

The style of the six Sahis, as well as of the greater num¬ 
ber of the rest of the collections, being concise and elliptic, 
though generally pure and elegant, they could not easily 
be understood without the aid of commentaries. This led 
a host of doctors to undertake the task of expounding 

them. The commentaries written by them upon the works comment* 

• 

in question are also very numerous, so much so that ariefl * 
H£ji Khalifah enumerates upwards of eighty on the 
first of the six Sahis alone. And from the disciples and 
followers of the leaders of the Sunni sects have proceeded 
an immense number of commentaries, some treating 
of the civil, and some of the canon, law; some compre¬ 
hending the applications both of the Kur&n and the Sun- 
nah , others being confined solely to the former, others 
again treating purely of the traditions, and almost all of 
them differing in their constructions in a variety of points. 

In addition to the Kur&n , Sunnat and Hadis, there are ffmaa or 
the Ijmaa (concurrence)/and Kiyds (ratiocination), which rence. 
respectively form the third and fourth sources of Muham¬ 
madan law. The Ijmaa is composed of the decisions ^nd 
determinations of the Prophet’s companions (Sah&bah), their 


* Some of these are original; bat they consist, for the most part, of 
selections and epitomes, or condensed abridgments of one or more of the 
principal works, explaining in many instances the difficult words and pas¬ 
sages, and il lustra ting the traditions severally by the opinions and decisions 
of j uriaconsnlts.—Mori. Dig., Introd., p. cclvi. 
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LscrmtB disciples, the pupils of the latter (T&bitin), and other 
— learned men. Like the Sunnat, the Ijmaa too was ori¬ 
ginally preserved in memory by learned men, who made 
the study and memorial preservation of the Sunnat and 
Ijmaa , as well as of the Kurdn f their special duty. These 
learned men were called ‘ H&fiz ’* (preserver in memory), 
and in communicating their narratives to their disciples 
they made mention of the persons from and through whom 
those had successively passed before they came into their 
possession. This mention is termed Isnddf (support), and 
according to the credibility attached to the narratives 
whose names are cited as Isn&d, depended the authenticity 
and authority of the tradition and Ijmaa so related. 

Kiyds. The Kiy&s (ratiocination,) which is the fourth source of 
the Muhammadan law among the Sunnis, and which con¬ 
sists of analogical deductions derived from a comparison 
of the Kurdn , the Hadis and the Ijmaa, when these do not 
apply either collectively or individually to any particular 
case, is also allowed, with a greater or less extension of 
limit, by the different sects of the Sunnis; some, however, 
refusing its authority altogether (a). 


AhHOTATIOHS. 

(a). Although the Ktyds y as above mentioned, is variously received 
by the different sects, yet it seems pretty clear from a tradition recorded 
in the Mishk&t-ul-Mas&bih, that the exercise of private judgment was 
acknowledged and authorised by the Prophet himself.*—Mori. Dig., 
Id trod., p. ccxxxvii. 


* The appellation of H&fiz has been recently given to any one who knows 
the Kurdn by heart 5 bnt formerly it was used bv the Sunni Doctors to 
designate those who had committed to memory the Kurdn^ the Sannat and 
the six Sahibs or collections of Ah&dfe, and who could cite the Isn4d with 
discrimination. 

f An allegation on the authority of another: whence * support.” 
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Although the Kur&n, the traditions (or Hadis including Leoturb 
Sunnat), the Ijmaa and the Kiy&s are the four sources — 
upon which the law of the Sunnis is based, the Kur&n Basis of 
being the origin thereof, the Hadis , the second in author- madanLaw. 
ity to the Kur&n, the Ijmaa , the third, and the Kiy&s, 
the fourth ; and although these are received in common by 
the Sunni sect, yet the circumstance of particular tradi¬ 
tions being collected by some compilers, and not by others, 
also that of some traditions being received as authorita¬ 
tive by certain Doctors and rejected by others, also that 
of different constructions being put to, and interpretations 
given of, several of the ah&dis by the commentators there¬ 
of, and also that of the Doctors considerably differing in 
their conclusions, as well as the difference in the exercise 
of Kiy&s, has given rise to different sets of opinions or 
doctrines within the sect itself. 


Annotations. 

Alluding to the exercise of the Kiy&s , as allowed by the chief Sunni 
sects, Ibnu Khaldun says, “The science of jurisprudence forms two 
systems,—that of the followers of private judgment and analogy (AM- 
ur-R&y wa al-Kiy&s), who were natives of Irak, and that of the 
followers of tradition, who were natives of Hij&z. The people of Irak, 
possessing but few traditions, had recourse to analogical deductions, 
and attained great proficiency therein, for which reason they are called 
* the followers of private judgmentImfin Abu Hanffah, who was their 
chief, and had acquired a perfect knowledge of this system, having 
taught it to his disciples .”—Vide Mori. Dig. Introd., p. ccxxxix. 

The respective weight allowed to the Kiy&s by M4lik, Shkfif, and Ibnu 
Hanbal is not easily to be ascertained: their disciples were, however, 
termed ‘ the followers of traditions (Ahl-us-Sunnat).’ Abd ul-Faraj 
says, that these three doctors seldom resorted to analogical argument, 
whether manifest or recondite, when they could apply either a positive 
rule or a tradition. He adds that Abd D&dd Sulaiman rejected the 
exercise of reason altogether.— Ibid, 
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The followers of each of the above sets of doctrines 
constituted a particular sect. The sects so formed are 


Annotations. 

In the first, second, and third centuries of the Qijrah, the principal 
jurisconsults appear to have founded their practice upon that of their 
predecessors; but some, venturing to rely upon analogical deductions 
from the first three sources of the law, were called ‘ Muj tali ids,* because 
they employed the utmost efforts of their minds to attain the right 
solution of such questions of law as were submitted to their judg¬ 
ment.—Mori. Dig., Introd., p. ccxxxvii. 

According to Abu-ul-Faraj, Abu Hanlfah was so much inclined to 
the exercise of reason, that he frequently preferred it, in manifest cases, 
to traditions of single authority; and his disciples in India have con¬ 
stantly upheld the exercise of the Kiyds in an extended form, as is 
sufficiently notorious and amply proved by certain passages relating to 
the guidance of Magistrates quoted in the Fat&wk Uamgin. The 
first of these passages is from the Muhit of Razf ud-Dfn Nishapiiri, 
and is as follows:—“If the concurrent opinion of the companions be 
not found in any case which their contemporaries may have agreed 
upon, the K&zi must be guided by the latter: should there be a 
difference of opinion between the contemporaries, let the KazS compare 
their arguments, and adopt the judgment he deems preferable. If, 
however, none of the authorities referred to be forthcoming, and the 
K&zf be a person capable of disquisition (Ijtihad), he may consider 
in his own mind, what is consonant to the principles of right and 
justice, and applying the result with a pure intention to the facts and 
circumstances of the case, let him pass judgment accordingly.” The 
second is taken from the Bad&yfi of Abu Bakr Bin Masuud al-Kash&nf. 
The same runs thus :—“When there is neither written law, nor 
concurrence of opinions, for the guidance of the Kazi, if he be 
capable of legal disquisition, and have formed a decisive judgment 
on the case, he should carry such judgment into effect by his sentence, 
although other scientific lawyers may differ in opinion from him; for 
that which, upon deliberate investigation, appears to be right and 
just, is accepted as such in the sight of God. H And again, a third 
passage is quoted from the last mentioned work :—“ If, in any case, the 
K£zi be perplexed by opposite proofs, let him reflect upon the case, and 
determine as he shall judge right; or for greater certainty, let him con¬ 
sult other able lawyers; and if they differ, after weighing the arguments, 
let him decide as appears just Let him not fear or hesitate to act upon 
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principally four. “ The Hainfi, Mdliki, Sh&fii, and Han- Lecture 

ball” (i). — 

Sects of 

The founder of the Hanifii sect, which is the first of Sunnf9 * 
the four principal sects of Sunnis, is Abti Hanifah Nua- sect. 
m£n Bin S&bifc al-Kdfi, who was the principal of the 
Mujtahid (c) Im&ms,* and who, for decisions, had more 


Annotations. 

the result of his judgment, after a full and deliberate examination." 
Passages from other law-books to the same effect are also quoted in 
the Fat&wa Alamgirf, and the compilers of the latter work concur entirely 
in the opinions which they cite. In all such cases, however, it is pre¬ 
supposed that the magistrate, so exercising his private judgment, 
should possess the qualifications of a Mujtahid of the third class.— 
Mori. Dig., Introd., pp. ccxxxix—ccxli. 

(6). “ Since it appears then,” says Mr. Morley, “ that the sources 
of the law are the same, throughout the Muhammadan world, there 
is a variety in the manner of their reception, and in the laws derived 
from them, it becomes necessary to describe shortly the principal sects 
and to state the chief points of difference in their opinions as to the 
sources of the law." “ The Sunnis,—who assume to themselves the 
appellation of ( Orthodox,' uphold the succession of the Khalifahs, 
Abu Bakr, Umar, and Usm&n, and deny the right of supremacy, 
either spiritual or temporal, to the posterity of Alf,—are divided into an 
infinity of sects; but of these it will be sufficient, in this place, to 
notice the four principal only, which agree one with another in matters 
of faith, but differ slightly in the form of prayer, and more especially 
with regard to the exercise of the Kiyds , and the legal interpretations 
of the Kurdn where the latter relates to property.” (Mori. Dig., 
Vol. I., Introd., pp. ccxxix & ccxxx.) 

Such, however, does not appear to be the case, as the Sunnis are not 
divided into an infinity of sects (see ante, pp. 11—13). They are only 
subdivided into the four principal sects or classes as above stated and 
into about four minor sects, all of which, as will be presently stated, do 
not now exist.— Vide post, pp. 32 & 33. 

(c). 4 Mujtahid' is the nouri of agency derived from ‘Ijtih&d.' In 


* Imam is a leader in religious matters. 
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Lecturr recourse to Kiy&s than others. He was born at Ktifah, 
the ancient capital of Ir&k in A. H. 80 (A. C. 699) at 
which time four, or as some authors say, six of the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, were still living. The doctrines 
of Abti H&nifah at first prevailed chiefly in Ir&k; but 
afterwards became spread over Assyria, Africa, and M&- 
ward an-Nahar. They are at present received partly in 
Arabia, but very generally throughout Turkey and Tar¬ 
tary, and together with those of his two disciples, Abfi 
Yusuf and Muhammad, are the chief, and, with a few 
exceptions, the only authorities which govern the Sunni 
law in India. Abti Hanifah’s principal works are:— 
1 —The Musnad (the support or pillar), in which are estab¬ 
lished all the essential points of Isldmism on the authority 
of the Kur&n, Sunnat, and Hadis; 2—Fulak-ul-ilm, or the 
orbit of science, a treatise on Scholastic theology, in which 
he exposes the various errors and contradictions of the 
Heterodox; 3—The Muallim, a short catechism showing 
the superior excellence and efficacy of faith; and 4—The 
Fikah-ul-dkbar which is a Digest of law.* 


Ah HOT ATI OKS. 

its most common acceptation, ( muj tabid* signifies one who strives to accom¬ 
plish a thing or to make a great effort; but, in speaking of law-doctors. 


* Abti Han if ah is considered by the Muhammadans as the great oracle 
of jurisprudence, be being the first among them who attempted to nrgne 
abstractedly upon points of law, and to apply the reason of men to the 
investigation of temporal concerns. His early youth is said to have been 
marked by a strong predilection for study, an uncommon acuteness of under¬ 
standing. His polemical abilities gained him the reverence and admiration 
of his disciples as may be collected from an anecdote which is recorded by 
Bh&fif in the introduction to his Ustil, where he relates that, inquiring of 
M&lik, ‘ whether he had ever seen Abu Hanffa V he was answered by that 
doctor, “ yes ; and he is such a person, that if he were to assert a wooden 
pillar was made of gold, he would prove it to you by argument.” Sbifii 
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The founder of the second sect was Abti Abd-ullah lectusf. 
Mfilik Bin Anas,* whose tenets are principally respected 1 


Annotations. 

it denotes one who brings into operation the whole capacity of forming 
a private judgment relative to a legal position.f 


MAliki 

sect. 


himself, although differing materially from him in his legal decisions, says 
in another part of the same work, that 1 no study whatever could enable any 
man to rival Hanifah in the knowledge of the law.’ It appears, indeed, 
from the best authorities, that he was a man eminently endowed with science, 
both speculative and practical. It is related that Ibnu Hubairah, the gover¬ 
nor of Kufah, importuned him to accept the office of Kazi or judge, and npon 
his persisting in refusing it, caused him to be scourged for eleven days succes¬ 
sively, with ten stripes a day until at length, being convinced of his inflex¬ 
ibility, he released him: and some years after, the KhaUfah Abu Jafir 
al-Mansfir, having invited him from Kufah to Bagdad tried to prevail on him 
to accept the same office, which having declined as before, he was thrown 
into prison, and there he remained confined until he died in A. H. 150. 

His principal scholars were Iinrfm Abfi Yusuf and Iinrfm Muhammad, of 
whom we shall presently have occasion to speak more particularly. The 
sect of Hanifah at first prevailed chiefly in Irak ; but his doctrines afterwards 
spread into Assyria, Africa and Transoxania: and his authority with res¬ 
pect to jurisprudence is at present generally received throughout Turkey. 
Tartary and Hindust&n.— Vide Hid&yah, Prel. Disc., pp. xxiii—xxv. 

* Imam Abfi Abdullah MAlik Bin Anas was born at Medina A. H. 94 
(A. G. 716). Living in the same place with, and receiving his earliest im¬ 
pressions from, Sihl Ibnu Saad, the almost sole surviving companion of 
Muhammad, an ear witness of his precepts, and a participator in his dangers 
and exploits, MAlik acquired the utmost veneration for the traditions, to 
which he paid an implicit regard through life. He was indeed considered as 
the moBt learned man of his time in that department of knowledge, and 
exerted his utmost endeavours to procure reverence and respect to those pos¬ 
thumous precepts of the Prophet His self-denial and abstinence were re¬ 
markable, in bo much that he generally fasted four days in the week, during 
which he denied himself even the roost ordinary indulgences. He enjoyed 
the advantages of a personal acquaintance and familiar intercourse with Abfi 
Ilanffah, although differing from him with respect to the absolute authority 
of the traditions. With regard to the traditions, his authority is generally 
quoted as decisive. In fact, he considered those as altogether superseding 
the judgment of man ; and on his death-bed he severely condemned himself 
for the many decisions he had presumed to give on the mere suggestion 
of his own reason. The Kurdn and the Sunna excepted, the only study to 
which he applied himself, in his latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity; and his mind was at length so much absorbed in the immensity of 
the Divine attributes and perfections, as to lose sight of all insignificant 
objects. Hence he gradually withdrew himself from the world, became 
indifferent to its concerns, and after some years of complete retirement, died 
at Medina, A. H. 179 (A. C. 801). His authority is at present chiefly re¬ 
ceived in Barbary, and the other Northern States of Africa. His principal 
scholars were Shafii (who afterwards himself gave the name to a sect), Abfi 
Lavis, and the learned Ibnu Sarfh.— Vide Hiddyah, Prel. Disc., page xxv. 

f Amongst the Sunnf sects, Mujtahids are classed under several divi¬ 
sions, according to the degree of Jjtihid which they may have attained. The 
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Lkcturb in Barbary and the northern states of Africa : they are 
— not known to prevail in any part of India. Of his works, 
the only one on record is the Muwatta, which contains a 
review of the most remarkable judgments of the Prophet. 

8 h£fii The founder of the third sect was Abd Abd-ullah 

fleet. _ 

Muhammad Bin Idris ash-Sh&fii. Having descended from 
Abd-ul-Muttalib, the son of Abd-ul-Mun&f, the ancestor 
of Muhammad, Shdfii had the distinguished honor of 
being of the same race as the Prophet himself was. It is for 
this reason that he is known by the surname * Al-Kureshi 
al-Muttalibi.’ Shafifs doctrines have a limited range 
amongst the Musalm&n inhabitants of the sea-coast of the 
Peninsula of India; but the chief seats of their authortiy 
are Egypt and Arabia. His doctrines are said to be of 
some repute also amongst the Malays and the Muhamma¬ 
dans of the Eastern Archipelego. His followers were at 
one time very numerous at Khur&s&n; but at present his 
doctrine is rarely followed there, or in India, except in 
some parts of Bombay. His first work was the Usdl or 
fundamentals, containing all the principles of the Musul- 
m&n civil and canon law; his next literary productions 
were ‘ The Sunn&n and the Musnad 9 both of which treated 
of the traditional law, and which are in high estimation 
among the orthodox. His works upon practical divinity 
are various; and those upon theology consist of fourteen 
volumes.* 

Mnjtahida of the first class were very frequent in the three first centuries of 
the Hijr&h ; but in latter times the doctrines of the law becoming more 
fixed, the exercise of private judgment, to an unlimited extent, soon ceased 
to be recognised. As a title, the term ‘Mnjtahid’ has long since fallen 
into disuse amongst die Sunnis.—Mori. Dig., Introd., p. ccxxxviL 

* Imam Muhammad Bin Idrfs ash-Shifif was bom at Askalon in 
Palestine, A. H. 160 (A. C. 772). Ue was of the same stock with Mohammad, 
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Abfi Abd-ullah Ahmad ash-Shaib&ni al-Marw&rf, gene- Lecturs 
rally known by the name of *Ibnn Hanbal,’ was the —L. 
founder of the fourth principal sect of the Sunnis, The Hanbalf 
followers of his doctrines, though at one time very 
numerous, are at present seldom met with, out of the 
confines of Arabia. He published only two works of 
note, one entitled ihe Masnad, which is said to contain 
above 30,000 traditions, selected from 750,000, and the 
other, a collection of apothegms or proverbs, containing 


and distinguished by the appellation of ‘Imam al-Muttlibf, orKuresh al-Mut¬ 
tlibf,’ because of his descent from the Prophet’s grandfather Abd-nl Mntt&lib. 
He derived his patronymick title, or surname, Shafif, from his great grand¬ 
father, Shafii Ibnn Sahib. Shafif is reported by the Musulman writers, to bo 
the most accurate of all the traditionists; and if their accounts be well 
founded, nature had indeed endowed him with extraordinary talents for excel¬ 
ling in that species of literature. It is said, that at seven years of age he 
had got the whole Kur&n by rote : at ten, he had committed to memory the 
Mawatta of Malik ; and at fifteen he obtained from the college of Mecca the 
degree of a Muftf, which gave him the privilege of passing decisions on the 
most difficult cases. He passed the earlier pArt of his life at Gaza in Pales¬ 
tine (which has occasioned many to think that he was born in that place), and 
there he completed his education and afterwards removed to Mecca, whence 
ho came to Bagdad A. H. 195, where he gave lectures on the traditions. 
From Bagdad he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence afterwards passed 
into Egypt, where he met with Malik. It does not appear that he ever re¬ 
turned from that country, but spent the remainder of his life there, dividing 
his time between the exercises of religion, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his latter works. He died at Cairo A. II. 204 (A., 
C. 826). Although he was forty-seven years of age before he began to pub¬ 
lish, and died at fifty-four, his works are more voluminous than those of any 
other Mnssalmdn Doctor. His tomb is still to be seen at Cairo, where the 
famon8 Salah-ud-Dfn afterwards (A. H. 587) founded a college i or the pre¬ 
servation of his works and the propagation of his doctrines. The magnifi¬ 
cent mosque and college at Herat in Khurasiu were also founded for the 
same purpose, by the Sult&n Ghiyas-ud-Din, at the instance of the Sh4fietes, 
who at one time were very numerous in the Northern Provinces of Persia. 
The sect is at present chiefly confined to Egypt and Arabia ; and, however 
highly they may esteem his authority, his decisions in civil and criminal 
jurisprudence are seldom quoted by the Doctors of Persia or India. He 
studied jurisprudence under the learned Muslim Bin Khalid, Head Mufti of 
Mecca, and accomplished himself in the knowledge of traditions from Malik 
in Egypt. His principal scholars were Hanbal and Zuhari, the former of 
whom afterwards gave his name to a Beet. His reverence for God was such, 
as that he never was heard to mention His name except in prayer. His man¬ 
ners were mild and ingratiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary morose- 
ness or severity in a teacher, it being a saying of his, that * whoever 
advised his brother tenderly, and in private, did him a service ; but that 
public reproof could only operate as a reproach.’— Vide HicUyah, Prel. Disc., 
p. xxvii. 
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Lucre we many admirable precepts upon the government of pas- 
— sion.» 

These are the four principal Sunni sects or classes which 
are called after their founders, Abd Hanifah, M&lik Bin 
Annas, Sh&fii, and Ibnu Hanbal.f 

Abd Abd-ullah Sufiydn as-Saun and Abd Dddd Sulai- 
man az-Z&hiri are said to have been the founders of two 
other Sunni sects; they, however, had but few followers; a 
seventh sect is Baid to have for its chief the celebrated his¬ 
torian At-Tabrf, but this also did not long survive (a).— 
Vide Mori. Dig., Introd., ccxxx. 


Annotation. 

(a). The different sects or classes of the Sunnis, as above stated, do 
not differ in the Usui or fundamentals of Muhammadanism, nor in the 
interpretation and exposition of the Kurdn (except very slightly in a few 
parts thereof), but in what they differ materially from one another are the 
admission or rejection of particular traditions, Ijmaa, the full, the less, or 
no, exercise of the Kiyds y and the drawing of legal conclusions. 


* This learned Im4m was born at Bagdad A. H. 164 (A. C 780), 
and died A. U. 241 (A. £>. 855). He was a pnpil of Shafif. He strenu- 
on8ly upheld the opinion that the Kurdn was uncreated, and that it had 
existed from all eternity. Since, however, it happened unfortunately that 
the Khalifah Al-Mutasim maintained the contrary doctrine, Ibnu Hanbal 
was greatly persecuted for his persistent opposition to that monarch's favor¬ 
ite belief. It is related in history that no fewer than 8,00,000 men and 
60,000 women were present at this Doctor’s funeral, and that 20,000 Chris¬ 
tians, Jews, and Magians became Muhammadans on the day of his death. 
Whatever degree of credit may be attached to this extraordinary statement, 
its mere existence sufficiently attests the astonishing reputation which Ibnu 
Hanbal had acquired during his life-time, and the veneration in which he 
was held after his death. Persecution, however, soon thinned the ranks of his 
followers ; and though at one time they were very numerous, the Hanbalis 
are now seldom to be met with out of the confines of Arabia.— Vide MorL 
Dig., Vol., I, Introd., p. ccxxviii. 

f Of these four chief sects of the Snnnfs, the followers of Milik 
and Ibnu Hanbal may be considered, as the most rigid ; whilst those of 
8h6fii may be characterized as holding doctrines most conformable to the 
spirit of Itlam. , and the sectaries of Abfi Hanifah as maintaining the mildest 
and most philosophical tenets of all.— Ibid., p. ccxxxiii. 
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Though the Sunnis are said to be governed by the 
authority of the Ijmaa as well as by that of the Kuran 
aud Hadis including Sunnaty and more or less by the 
authority of Kiyds (ratiocination), yet there are bodies of 
people who do not submit to the authority of the Kiyas y 
and to that of the Ijmaa 9 unless it be of the Sah&bah or 
companions of the Prophet. These people are denominated 
€ Muhaddasm’ (traditionists), and are commonly called Wah- 
hdbls after the name of Abd-ul-Wahhdb the founder of 
their sect who lived iu the eighteenth century. They 
reside in Najd or central Arabia, also in southern Arabia, 
and have their own rulers,* whose mandates are decisive 
in any matter of law when no rule or decision on that point 
is to be found in the Kuran or in the Hadis. There are 
Wahhdbis also in Sitana and in some parts of India, though 
in the latter they live generally in disguise. The Wahhdbi 
sect must be said to have been derived from the Sunn! 
sect, inasmuch as Abdul Wahh&b and the people of Najd 
were originally Sunnis, and their doctrines differ only in 
a few respects from those of the Sunnis. 

The founders of the four principal sects of the Sunnis 
being, as already stated, of different opinions, and broach- 


* The first ruler of the Wahhibfs was Saud, the second, a disciple and 
patron of the great Wahhtfb, and was himself converted to the Wahhabi 
sect. He was succeeded by his eldest son Abd-ul-Azfz, who was assassined 
by a fanatic of the Province of Ghil&n about 1805 or 1806, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Abd-ullnh. This ruler was defeated and 
taken a prisoner to Egypt by Ibrahim Bash ah or P4shah, the predecessor of 
lsmtil Prfshah, and thence he was summoned to Constantinople, and there 
put to death on his.first arrival. His brothers and kinsmen, with the sur¬ 
vivors of the old Wahhibf family, and many other chiefs of note, were by 
order of the Sult4n close prisoned in Egypt. Turk!, the son of Abdullah, who 
had made his escape, eventually re-appeared at liiad, and took possession of 
the kingdom which he continued to hold without molestation from Egypt 
or elsewhere, until he was assassined by his cousin Mashari. Turk! is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Faizal, and Faizal by his eldest son Abdallah who is 
the present ruler of the Wahhibis in Central Arabia. 

F 


Lecture 

I. 


Walilirfbfe. 
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Lbctubb 

I. 


Digests of 

law. 


ing, in many respects, separate doctrines, based upon differ¬ 
ent traditions, or sometimes upon the same traditions dif¬ 
ferently interpreted, and upon the greater or less exercise 
of the Kiy&s , Digests of law have been written by a host 
of learned lawyers, some expounding especially and exclu¬ 
sively the doctrines of a particular sect, and others giving 
in one and the same work expositions of the doctrines of 
the different founders and followers of all those sects. 

The chief works of this nature that treat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of the Sunnis are 
mentioned by H&ji Ehalifah to be the J&mi-ul-Maz&hib, 
the Majmaa-ul-Khil&fiyfit, the Yan&biya-al-Ahk&m, the 
Uydm, and the Zubdat-ul-Ahk&m.* 

The Kanz-ud-Dak&ik, by An-Nasaff, is a book of great 
reputation, principally derived from the Wdfi; and con¬ 
taining questions and decisions according to the doctrines 
of Abd Hanif&h, Abd Yusuf, Im&m Muhammad, Zufar, 
Sh&fii, M&lik, and others. 

Many commentaries have been written on the last men¬ 
tioned work: the most famous of them is the B&hr-ur-Rdik, 
which may, indeed, almost be said to have superseded its 
original, at least in India. The Bahr-ur-R&Ik is by 
Zain-ul-Aabidin Bin Nuj aim-ul-Misrl (a). 


Annotation. 

(a). This author died A. H. 970 (A. C. 1562). Premature 
death compelled him to leave his work incomplete which was finished 


♦ “ The only one of these works,” says Mr. Morley, “ of which I have 
been able to find a particular description, is the Zubdat-ul-Ahkain, which 
expounds the practical statutes of the different doctrines of the four Sunni 
sects, aud was written by Siraj-ud-Din Abu Hafs Umar-ul-Ghaznavi, who 
was a follower of Abfi Hanifah, and died A. H. 773 (A. 0. 1371). 
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The Multaka-al-Abh&r by Shaikh Ibr&him Bin Muham- Lbcturn 
mad al-Halabi, who died A. H. 956 (A. C. 1549), — 

is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It gives the 
different opinions or doctrines of Abti Haniffih, Mdlik, 

Sh&fii and Hanbal, the chief Mujtahid Imfcns and the 
founders of the four great sects of Sunnis, and illustrates them 
by those of the principal jurisconsults of the school of Abd 
Hanffah. It is more frequently referred to as an autho¬ 
rity throughout Turkey, than any other treatise on juris¬ 
prudence.— Vide Mori. Dig. Introd., cclxxii. 

The Digests inculcating exclusively the doctrines of each 
of the said four great sects are indeed numerous, though 
a very few of them which maintain the doctrines of the 
M&liki, Shdfii or Hanbali sects are used in India. 

Digests written by M&lik or any of his followers are 
scarcely found in this country. Of the Digests maintain¬ 
ing the Mdliki doctrines, two, I learn, have lately appeared 
in France.* 


An NOTATIONS. 

by his brother Siraj-ud-Dm Umar, he also wrote another comment¬ 
ary on the same work, entitled the * Nahr-ul-Faik.* There is another 
commentary on the Kanz-ud-Dakaik entitled the Tabyfn-ul-Hak&Tk, 
which was composed by Fakhr-ud-Din Abu Muhammad Bin All 
az-Zailai, who died in A. H. 743 (A. D. 1342). Of the other 
commentaries on the Kanz-ud-Dak&ik, two deserve notice, one entitled 
the Ramz-ui-Hakaik by Badr-ud-Din Mahmud Bin Ahmad al-Aini, 
who died in A. H. 855 (A. C. 1451); the other is the Matlab-uI-Faik 
by Badr-ud-Din Muhammad Bin Abd-ur-Rahmitn ad-Dairi; the former 
is much esteemed in India.— Vide Mori. Dig. Introd., p. cclxx. 


♦ * The first of these,” says Mr. Morley, ** was published in 1842, 
by M. Vincent. It contains a short account of the origin of the Maliki doc¬ 
trine principally derived from Al-Makrazi, a description of the most noted 
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Lecture 

I. 



The first work of Sti&fii entitled the * Ustil’ or funda¬ 
mental which contains the principles of the Muhainma~ 
dan civil and canon law, may be classed as a Digest. 
The Mukhtasar, the Manstir, the Rasdil ul-Muatabirah 
and the Kitdb-ul-Was&ik are amongst the other works 
written by Abu Ibrahim Ism&il Bin Yahiyfi al-Muzoni, 
a distinguished disciple of Sh&fii and a native of Egypt, 
and are according to the doctrines of Sh&fii.* 

The works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers are few in 
number, and rare in India. 

The followers of the Hanlff sect which obtains most 
commonly amongst the Muhammadans of India, and, 
therefore, claims our particular attention, have, like others, 
divided their law into two general branches or parts— 
respectively called the‘ Fikah (law, religious and secular)’ 


works treating of that doctrine, and a translation of the chapter on Criminal 
Law, taken from the Risalah of Abd Muhammad Abd-ullali Bin Abu Zayid 
al-Kairuwani. The preliminary matter in M. Vincent’s treatise is very in¬ 
teresting.” 

“ The second, which is a French translation by M. Perron r of the Muktasar 
of Khalil Ibu Ish&k, is now in progress ; two volumes have already appeared, 
and were published, respectively, in the years 1848 and 1849. The Mukh- 
tasar is a work professedly treating of the law according to the Maliki 
doctrines. M. Perron’s version has been undertaken by order of the French 
Government, for the special use of those who are employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in Algeria, and is the more valuable,, as the translator has 
not confined himself to a bare translation of the original text, but, has illus¬ 
trated all the obscure passages by introducing explanations from the different 
commentators on the work.” 

The work has since been completed, and presents one of the complete 
translations of a general treatise on Muhammadan jurisprudence. The 
typographical excellence of the volumes, combined with tneir lowness of 
price, do honour to the liberality of the French Government. 

* The Mukhtasar is the basis of all the treatises composed on the 
legal doctrines of Shafii, who himself entitled Al-Muzani, “ the 
champion of his doctriue.” Al-Muzani died in A. H. 264 (A. C. 877). 
Mori. Dig., Introd. p. cclxxv. 
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and ‘ Fardiz,* (the saccession to, and division of. Inherit- Lecturs 

It 

ance).* — 

The works which are on Fikah and which are known or 
considered in this country as the chief authorities of the 

Hanifi sect, are the following:— 

* 

Abd Hnnifilh’s own Digest of law entitled the * Fikah- 
ul-Akbar.’ This is the first in rank, and has been commented 
upon by various writers, many of whom are mentioned by 
Hdji Khalifah. The doctrines of that great lawyer, how¬ 
ever, are sometimes qualified or dissented fromf by the 
two of his famous pupils Abti-Yusuff and Im&rn Muham¬ 
mad. § 


* Because they allege Foraiz to be half of the legal science, in 
accordance with their Prophet’s saying that ( The Law of Inheritance is one 
half of (useful) knowledge and the reason given for his so saying is, that 
it has relation to death, while the other sciences have to life. 

t Sir William Jones says,— “ Although Abu Hanifah be the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the prevailing sect, and has giveu his name to it, yet so great 
veneration is shown to Abu Yusuf, and the lawyer Muhammad, that when 
they both dissent from their master, the Mussulman jndge is at liberty to 
adopt either of the two decisions which may seem to him the more consonant 
to reason, and founded on the better authority.” 

“In former times,” says Mr. Morley, “it seems that Abfi Hanifah’s 
opinion was preferred, even when both the disciples dissented from him : 
but this is not the case at the present day. There is also a distinction of 
authority to be observed, viz., that where the two disciples differ from their 
master and from each other, the authority of Abu Yusuf, particularly in 
judicial matters, is to be preferred to that of Muhammad. In the events 
however, of one disciple agreeing with Abti Hanifah, there can be no hesita¬ 
tion in adopting that opinion which is consonant with his doctrine.’ 9 
Mori. Dig., In trod. pp. cclxii & cclxiii, 
t Abu Yusuf Yakub Bin Ibrahim al-Kfifi was born A. H. 113 
(A. C. 731), and died at Baghdad. A. H. 182 (A. C. 798). He was a pnpil 
of Abu Hanifah, and was first appointed to the office of Kazi of Baghdad by 
the Khalifah al-Hadi. Subsequently he was raised to the dignity of K&zi- 
ul-Kuzzat, or chief civil magistrate, by the Khalifah Harun ur-Rashid, being 
the first who held that high office.— Vide Ibid., p. cclxiii. 

§ The fall name or appellation of this Doctor is “Abfi Abd-ullah 
Muhammad Bin Husain ash-Shaibani.” He was born at Wasitah in Irak- 
ul-Arab A. H. 132 (A. C. 749), and died at Kay, the capital of Khurasan, 
A. H. 187 (A. C. 802). Imam Muhammad, as he is most generally called, 
was a fellow pupil of Abu Yusuf under Abu Hanifah, but on the death of 
the latter he pursued his studies under the former. 

It is also stated, that, in his younger days, he was instructed by Imam 
Malik.*- Vide Ibid, p. cclxiii. 
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Lectors 

I. 


The work entitled Adab-ul-Kfizi, which treats of the 
duties of a magistrate, is known to have been written by 
Abd Yusuf. Save and except this, no other work appears 
to have been composed by him. He, however, is said to 
have supplied his notes to his pupil, Im&m Muhammad, 
who made use of them in the composition of his own works. 

The works of Im&m Muhammad, much known in India, 
are six in number, five of which are, in common, entitled 
the Z&hir-ur-Rawfiyfit (conspicuous traditions or reports). 
They are: 1—The Jfimi-ul-Kabir, 2—Jdmi-us-Saghfr, 
3—Mabsfit fl Faru-ul-Hanifiydt, 4—Ziy&d&t fi Fard-ul- 
Hanlfiy&t, and 5—Siyar al-Kabir wa Saghir (a). 

The Nawfidir, the sixth and last of the known compositions 
of Im&m Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed as 
the others, is still greatly respected as an authority. 

The next authorities among the Hanafis of India, after 
the founder of their sect and his two disciples, are the 


Annotation. 

(a). Of the above-mentioned books, the first is commented upon by 
several learned lawyers ;* the second, by Sarakhsi, Burh&n-ud- 
Dfn AH, the author of the Hid&yah, and many other Doctors; the 
third also is commented upon by several Doctors and is greatly cele¬ 
brated as the two former are; the fourth is said to have been composed 
under the inspection, and with the approbation of Abu Yusuf, and 
together with its supplement by the same author, has been commented 
upon by a multitude of writers, amongst whom are As-Sarakhsi, and 
K&zi Khan Hasan Bin Mansur al-tJzjandi.—Mori. Dig. Introd. p. cclxiv. 


* Amongst whom are the well-known Shams-ul-ATmmah Abu Bakr 
Mnhammad as-Sarakhsi, who died A. H. 490 (A. C. 1096), and Burhan- 
nd-Din Mahm&d Bin Ahmad, each of whom composed a work entitled 44 al- 
Muhit,” which will be presently noticed.— Vide MorL Introd. p. cclxiv. 
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Im&m Zufar Bin al-Hazil, who was chief judge at Basrah, 
where he died A. H. 158 (A. C. 774), and Hasan Bin 
Ziyfid. These lawyers are said to have been contempora¬ 
ries, friends, and scholars of Abd Hainf&h, and their works 
are quoted here as authorities for Abd Hauif&h’s doctrines, 
more especially, when the two disciples are silent. 

The most celebrated of the several treatises known by the 
name of Ad&b-ul-K&zi was written by Abd Bakr Ahmad 
Bin Umar al-Khass&f.* 

An abridgment of the Hanafi doctrines, called the ‘ Mukh- 
tasar ut-Tahavi’ was written by Abd Jaafar Ahmad Bin 
Muhammad at-Tahavi who wrote also a commentary on the 
J&mi us-Saghir of Im&m Muhammad. Both these works 
have been often quoted as authorities in India. They, 
however, are not known to exist in this country at the present 
day. At-Tahavi died A. H. 321 (A. C. 933.) 

The Mukhtasar lil-Kuddri by Abd ul-Husain Ahmad 
Bin Muhammad al-Kuddri is among the most esteemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Abd Hanifah, and 
of high authority in India, f 


* He died A. H. 261 (A. C. 874). Hajf Khalff&h speaks very highly 
of this work, which contains one hundred and twenty chapters, and has been 
commented npon by many learned jurists : the most esteemed commentary is 
that by Umar Bin Abd-ul-Aziz Bin M&zeh, commonly called Husam ash- 
Shahk who was killed A. H. 536 (A. C. 1141.)—Mori. In trod., p. cclxv. 

f Indeed, it is in such general repute, that Haji Khalifah, when speak¬ 
ing of those several works which are emphatically designated by Antono- 
masia, “ Al-Kitab ” or “ the book,” says, that if, in matters connected with 
jurisprudence, such expression be used, it signifies the Mukhtasar lil-Kuduri. 
It is a general treatise on law, and contains upwards of twelve thousand coses. 
As may be supposed with regard to a work of such celebrity, it has been 
commented on by numerous writers : several of these commentaries are quoted 
in the Fat£w£ al-Aalamgiri. Al-Kuduri died A H. 228 (A C. 1036).— 
Mori. Dig. Introd., p. cclxv. 


Lkoture 

1 . 


KadrirC 
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Lecture There is a well-known Commentary on the Mukhtasar 
— lil-Kuddri entitled c Al-Jauharat un-Nayyirah,* which is 
sometimes called Al-Jauharat ul-Munirah. # 

The Digest entitled the *Mabsdt ’ was composed by 
Shams-ul-Aimmah AbdBakr Muhammad as-Sarkhs! (men¬ 
tioned above as the author of the comments upon the 
J&mi al-Kabir and the J&mi us-Saghir of Im&m Muham¬ 
mad), whilst in prison at tlzjand. This is a work of great 
extent and authority. He was also the author of the most 
celebrated work entitled * Al-Muhit/ which is derived in 
a great measure from the Mabstit, the Ziy&ddt, and the 
Naw&dir of Im&m Muhammad. 

The work entitled € the Muhit * by Burh&n-ud-Din 
Mahmud Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is not so greatly 
esteemed as the Muhit-us-Sarakhsi.t 

A compendium of Al-Ktiduri’s Mukhtasar, which he 
entitled ‘ the Tuhfat-ul-Fukah&,’ was composed by Shaikh 
Al&-ud-Din Muhammad as-Samarkandi. The work of 
Al&-ud-Din was commented upon by his pupil Abti Bakr 
Bin Masutid. 

There are several Arabic works on philosophical and 
Hidiyah. theological subjects which bear the name of * Al-Hiddyah* 
(the guide). The work entitled * Al-Hidayah fi-al-farii’t, 


* Mr. Baillie says, that this work, though of later date than the Hida- 
yah, is perhaps more raluable in other respects. 

f The work of Burhan-ud-Din Mahmud is commonly known as the 
Mnhit al-Barham, and is taken principally from the Mabsut, the two Jamias, 
the Siyar, and the Ziyad&t of Imam Muhammad ; the author also made 
use of the Nawadir of the same doctor in composing his work.—Mori. Dig. 
Introd., p. cclxvi. 

% * Fart* literally means, ‘branches, 1 and is here opposed to Usui, 
signifying the roots, i. e., the fundamental principles. 
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or the guide in particular points, is a Digest of law accord- Lbctuu 
ing to the doctrines of AbA Hanifah and his disciples Abti — 
Yusuf and Im6m Muhammad. The author of this work 
is Shaikh Burh£n-ud-Din All,* whose reputation, as a 
lawyer, was beyond that of all his contemporaries. This 
Hidfiyah is a commentary on the Bad&ya-al-M ubtadi, an 
introduction to the study of law, written by the same 
author in a style exceedingly concise and close. In praise 
of the Hid&yah, Haji Khalifah says, “ It has been declared, 
like the Kuran , to have superseded all previous books on 
the law; that all persons should remember the rules pre¬ 
scribed in it; and that it should be followed as a guide 
through life ” (a J.f 


Ahhotatiohs. 

(a). The Hidfiyah partakes of the nature of a digest as well as of a 
commentary: the author, commenting upon each text of the original, 
has expounded the law on the particular point by citing authorities from 
the most approved works of the early writers on jurisprudence. The 
work possesses the singular advantage of combining! with the authori¬ 
ties, the different opinions and explications of the principal commenta¬ 
tors and expositors on all disputed points, together with the reason for 
preferring any one adjudication in particular, by which means the prin¬ 
ciples of the law are fully disclosed; and we have not only the princi¬ 
ples but also the most ample explanations thereof. In his commenta¬ 
ries the author generally leans to the doctrine of Abu Hanifah, or his 
principal disciples. And, indeed, his work may, in a great measure, be 
considered as an abstract of the Hanifi opinions, modified by those of 


* Shaikh Burhan-ud-Din All Bin Abu Bakr al-Marghinani was born 
at Marghfnan, a city of Maveralner, (the ancient Tranaoxania') about A. H. 
530 (A. C. 1152). He wrote several works on jurisprudence all of which are 
considered high authorities, more especially the Hidfiyah, which he wrote in 
thirteen years, after which he died A. H. 593 (A. C. 1196). 

t The text of the Hidfiyah was published in the original Arabic at 
Calcutta A. H. 1234 (A. C. 1818), and was again edited together with the 
Kiffiyah one of its commentaries by Hakim Monlavi Abd-nl Majid in 1834. 
The Persian version of the Hidfiyah was also published in Calcutta in the 
year 1807. 

G 
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Lectu&b 

I. 


The Hid&yah has, besides the Kif&yah, many other com¬ 
mentaries, as a work of so great celebrity and authority 
is expected to have. The principal ones are the In&yah 
the Nih£yah, and Fath-ul-Kabir. The name In&yah, how¬ 
ever, is given to two commentaries on the Hid£yah. Of 
these, the one composed by Shaikh Kam&l-ud-Din Muham¬ 
mad Bin Mahmtid, who died A. H. 786. (A. C. 1384) is 
highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by way of innuen¬ 
does what was omitted or left to implication, also expressing 
what was understood in the Hid&yah, and explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the original by the 
insertion of explanatory phrases, the author of the In&yah 
has rendered the work such as to be considered of itself 
one of his own principal works, with citations of passages 
from the Hiddyah.* 


Annotations. 

the more recent teachers, and adapted to the practice and manners of 
other countries and works of later times. 

With respect to the citation of authorities and preference given to 
any of them, by the author of the Hid&yah, Hajf Khalifah remarks: 
“ It is a practice observed by the composer of this work to state, first, 
the opinions and arguments of the two disciples (Abu Yusuf, and Im&m 
Muhammad); afterwards the doctrine of the great Im&m (Abti Hanf- 
fah); and then to expatiate on the proofs adduced by the latter, in 
such a manner as to refute any opposite reasoning on the part of the dis¬ 
ciples. Whenever he deviates from this rule, it may be inferred that 
he inclines to the opinions of Abu Yusuf and Im&m Muhammad/)* 
It is also his practice to illustrate the cases specified in the J&mi-us- 
Saghfr and Kaduri; intending the latter, however, he uses the expres¬ 
sion ‘ he has said in the book.’ ” 


* The Arabic text of the Inayah, edited by Babfi Ramdhan Sen, was 
published in Calcutta in 1837. 

f Or either of them ; and, generally, it is his practice to cite that authority 
or authorities last, whose doctrine he adopts. 
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The Nihdyah is composed by Husdm-ud-Din Husaiu Lecture 
B in All, who is said to have been a pupil of Burhdn-ud- — 
Din Alt This is said to be the first commentary composed 
on the Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added the 
Law of Inheritance to the Hiddyah which treats only of 
the Fikah. 

The commentary, entitled the Kifdyah, is by Imdm-ud- 
Dm Amir Kdtib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same work, and 
entitled it ‘ the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn.’ The Kifdyah was 
finished A. H. 747 (A. C. 1346), and, besides the 
author’s own observations, it gives concisely the substance 
of other commentaries. 

The Fath-ul-Kadir lil-Adjiz ul-Fakir by Kamal ud-Din 
Muhammad as-Siwdsf, commonly called Ibnu Hammdm, 
who died A. H. 861 (A. C. 1456), is the most compre¬ 
hensive of all the comments on the Hiddyah, and includes a 
collection of decisions which render it extremely useful. 

The short commentary entitled the Fawdid ’ written by 
Hamid-ud-Din .All Al-Bukhdri, who died A. H. 667, 

(A. C. 1268), is said to be the first of all the commentaries 
on the Hiddyah. 

The Wdfi by Abti-ul-Barakdt Abd-ullah Bin Ahmad, 
commonly called Hdfiz-ud-Din an-Nasafl, and its commen¬ 
tary, the Kdfi, by the same author, are works of authority. 
An-Nasaf! died A. H. 710 (A. C. 1310). 

The Vikdyah, which was written in the seventh century 
of the Hijrah by Burhdn ash-Shariyat Mahmtid, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to study and under¬ 
stand the Hiddyah. The Yikdyah is printed, and invari- 
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Lkcturb 

I. 


Sharh-ul- 

Vikiyah. 


ably studied with its celebrated commentary the i Shah-ul. 
Vik&yah/ written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuiid, who died 
A. H. 745 (A. C. 1344). 

The Sharh-ul-Vik&yah contains the text of the Vik&yah 
with a gloss most perspicuously explanatory and illustra¬ 
tive, so much so, that those chapters of it which treat of 
marriage, dower, and divorce, are studied in the Madrassah 
of this city in preference to the Hid&yah itself. There 
are also other commentaries on the Vik&yah, but not so 
useful as the above. 

On the Sharah-ul-Vik&yah again there is an excellent 
commentary entitled the Chalpi, written by Akhi Yusuf 
Bin Junid, who was one of the then eight professors at 
Constantinople. This work was commenced to be written 
about the year 891 and completed in 901 Hijree, and the 
whole of it was published here in Calcutta A. H. 1245, 
and extracts therefrom have been printed here in the 
Hijree year 1272. The book so printed is more frequently 
used here than the Sharah-ul-Vik&yah alone. 

The Nik&yah is another elementary law book well 
known in India, and is the work of the author of the 
Sharah-ul-Vik&yah. It is sometimes called the Mukhtasar- 
ul-Vik&yah, being in fact, an abridgment of that work. 

Three Comments on the Nikfiyah are much esteemed; 
they were written respectively by Abtz ul-Mak4rim Bin 
Abd-ullah A. H. 907 (A. C. 1501), Abti. All Bin 
Muhammad al-Birjindi A. H. 935 (A. C. 1528), and 
Shams-ud-Din Muhammad al-Khur&s&ni Al-Kohistani A. 
H. 941 (A. C. 1534). The last commentary is entitled 
the J&mi-ur-Rumfiz, which is the fullest and the clearest 
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of the lot, as well as one of the most useful law books l*otorb 
frequently referred to in this country. This work was — 
for several years adopted for study in the first and second 
classes of the Calcutta Madrassah. 


The Ashbah wa an-Naz&r is also an elementary work 
of great reputation. It was composed by Zain-al-A&bidin, 
the author of the Bahr-ur-R&k already mentioned.* Hfiji 
Khalifah speaks of this work in high terms, and enumer¬ 
ates several Appendices to it that have been composed 
at different times, f 

The law treatise entitled ‘ the Ntir-ul-Anw&r ff Sharah- 
ul-Man&r,’ by Shaikh J6n Bin Abti Sayyid Al-Makkl, 
was printed here 1819, and is frequently referred to as a 
book of authority. 

A small tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled the 
* Ustil-ush-Sh&shi,’ together with an explanatory commen¬ 
tary, was printed in lithography, at Delhi, in the year 
1847. 


The Tanvir-ul-Abs&r composed by Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din Muhammad Bin Abd-ullah al-Ghazzi A. H. 995 (A. 
C. 1586) is one of the most celebrated and useful books 
according to the Hanifi doctrines. This work has many 
commentaries. One of them entitled the * Manh-ul- 
Ghaff&r,’ which is written by the author himself, is a work 
of considerable extent. 


* See ante , page 34. 

t The original text of the Ashbah wa an-NazaTr was published at 
Calcutta in the year 1826, edited by B&bti Ramdhan Sen ; and was again 
printed here together with a commentary by Ahmad Bin Mnhammad al- 
Hamaviin 1844. 
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Lecture 

I. 


Durr-ul- 

MukhtAr. 


The Durr-ul-Mukht£r, which is another commentary 
on the Tanvir-ul-Absdr, is a work of great celebrity. 
This work was written A. H. 1071 (A. C. 1660) 
by Muhammad Al£~ud-Din Bin Shaikh All al-Hiskafl. 
Though a commentary, it is virtually a Digest, which 
of itself has several commentaries, the most celebra¬ 
ted of them is ‘the Taht&vi,’ a work used in this country. 
Another commentary on the Durr-ul-Mukhtdr is the Radd- 
ul-Muht&r. # This is a very copious work, comprising 
an immense number of cases and decisions illustrative 
of the principles contained in the principal work. The 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r treats not only of the Fikah but also of 
the Farfilz. It is used by the followers of the Haniff doc¬ 
trines wherever they are ; hut it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia where it is studied and referred to in pre¬ 
ference to other books of law. Knowing the Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r to be the chief guide of Arabia, and a very high 
authority among the Haniffs, I have constantly cited the 
work as an authority, and quoted its passages in several 
parts of these lectures, more especially in the part treating 
of Inheritance. 

These are the principal Digests of law that are known, 
and are of authority among the Sunnis of the Haniff sect 
in India; but as may be imagined, are only those that are 
principally and generally quoted in the Courts. 

Many works, I learn, have been written according to the 
doctrines of Abti Hanifah in the Turkish Empire, and 
are received there as authorities. The most celebrated of 


* The Radd-ul-Muhtfr is composed by Mohammad Amin, known by the 
name of Ibnn Abidin, and printed in Egypt A. H. 1286, in fire volumes 
of 4to size. This great work is occasionally referred to in this country. 
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those is the Multaka-ul-Abhdr by Shaikh Ibrahim Bin 
Muhammad al-Halabi, the Durr-ul-Hukkdm by Mullah 
Kbusrti, Kdnti n-ndmai-Jazd, a tract on penal laws, &c. 

“ These, I apprehend,” says Mr. Morley, “ would be 

* 

admissible if quoted in our Courts in India where the 
parties to a suit are of the Hanifi persuasion.” See Mori. 
Dig. Introd., p. cclxxii. 

The works which treat especially of the * Ilm-ul- 
Fardiz’, or science of dividing inheritances, are not numer¬ 
ous, at least in India. 

Abd Said Zayid Bin Sdbit, one of Muhammad’s anadr* 
and allies, who died in Medina A. H. 54 (A. C. 673), 
is the earliest authority on the Law of Inheritance (a). 

A short treatise, entitled “ The Bighyat-ul-B&his, con¬ 
sisting of memorial verses, which gave an epitome of the 
Law of Inheritance according to the doctrinef of Zayid 


Annotation. 

(a). Muhammad is reported to have said to his followers, “ The 
most learned among you in the laws of heritage is 4 Zayid;” and the 
Khalifahs Umar and Othman considered him without an equal as a 
judge, a juris-consult; a calculator in the division of inheritances, and a 
reader of the Kurdn. —Mori. Dig., Introd., p. cclxxx. 


* The term 4 ans&r’ is the plnr&l of the word 4 nasir , 1 which signifies 
a person who became a follower of Muhammad when he retired to Medina, 
leaving Mecca ; while he who was a follower of Muhammad in Mecca and 
went with him to Medina forsaking Mecca, is designated a 4 Mahjar.' 

t This doctrine, which was partly exploded by Abu Hanifah, is still look¬ 
ed upon with respect by all the writers on 4 Faraiz.’ It cannot, however, 
be said, so far as we know, to belong to any particular sect, unless, indeed, it 
be that of Sh&fii, who, it seems, took Zayid-Bin-Sabit for his chief gnide. 
For this reason I place the Bighyat-nl-Bahis as the first in order of these 
separate works on the Um-ul-faraiz, although I have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain the period when its author flourished.—Morley. Introd., p. cclxxxi 


Lecture: 

I. 


Law of 
Inherit¬ 
ance. 
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Lecture Bin Sdbit, was next written by Irndm Muwafik-ud-Din 
— AM-Abdullah Muhammad Bin All Ar-Bahabi, sumamed 
I b n u-ul- M utakannah. 

The Treatises on the Laws of Inheritance according to 
the doctrine of Shdfii are 'the Fardiz-ul-Mutawalli’ by 
Abti Sayid Abd-ur-Rahmdn Bin Mamtin-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died A, H. 478 (A. C. 1085), 'the Fardiz-ul- 
Mukuddasi’ by Abd-ul-Fazl, Abd-ul-Malik Bin Ibrdhim 
al-Hamaddni, Al-Mukuddasi, and Abti Munsdr Abd-ul- 
Kdhir Al-Baghdddi (who died respectively A* H. 489 
and 429 or A. C. 1095 and 1037); ' al-Far&iz-ul-faz&ri’ by 
Burhdn-ud-Dm Abti Ishdk Ai-Fazdri, commonly called 
Ibnu Firkdh (who died in A. H. 729 or A. C. 1328), and 
' Al-fard’iz-ul-Fdrikiyah ’ by Shams-ud-Din-Muhammad Bin 
Killdyi (who died A. H. 777 or A. C. 1375). 

Of the books on the Law of Inheritance according to 
the Hanifi doctrines, the most celebrated and the one in- 
Sirfjiyyafa. variably consulted in India is the Sirdjiyyah, which is also 
called the Fardiz-us-Sajdwandi, being, as it is, composed 
by Sirdj-ud-Din Muhammad Bin Abd-ur-Rashid as-Sajd- 
waudi. This work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, upwards of 40 being enumerated in the 
Kashf-uz-Zundn by Hdji Khalifah. The most celebrated 
Sharffly- of these commentaries and the one most generally used to 
explain the Text of the Sirdjiyyah is the Sharifiyyah* by 
Sayyid Sharif All Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjdni, who died 
A. H. 814 or A. C. 1411. 


* The original text of the Siriyiyyah, together with the Sharifiyyah, has 
been several times printed here in Calcutta. 
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The Sir&jiyyah, which of itself is the highest authority* 
relating to the Law of heritage, (at all events, in India), 
forms together with the Sharifiyyah, the standard work on 
Abti Hanifth’s system of Inheritance. 

The Chapter on Inheritance contained in the Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r is considered by some to be the next in authority 
to the Sir&jiyyah, while others are of opinion, that the 
Fat&w& Sirdjiyyah and the Fat&wd Alamgirf, as far as they 
treat of the Fardiz, are (in India) second in authority to 
the Sirdjiyyah. 

The Treatise on the Law of Inheritance, entitled the 
Far&iz-ul-Usm&nf, which was written by Burh&n-ud-Din 
Al-Marghindni, the author of the Hid&yah, though illus¬ 
trated by several comments, is not much known here in 

India. 

* 

The Fardiz-i Irtiziah, a concise Treatise in Persian on 
the Law of Inheritance, appears to be much consulted in 
Dakhin: its author is Irtizd All Khdn Bah&dur.f 


* The Sirajiyyah is the highest authority amongst the Sunnis in India, 
Mori. Dig., In trod., p. cclxxxv. 

With respect to the Sir&jiyyah and the Shar&fiyyab, as well as their authors, 
Sir William Jones says “The two Mussalman authors, whom I now intro¬ 
duce to my countrymen in India, are Shaikh Sir&j-ud-Din, a native of Saja- 
wand, and Sayyid Sharif (who was born at Furjan in Khwarazm near the 
mouth of the Oxus, and is Baid to have died at the age of 76 years, in the 
city of Shiraz) : their compositions (meaning of the Shirajyyah and Sharifiy¬ 
yah) have equal authority in all the Muhammadan Courts, which follow the 
system of Abu Hanifah with those of Littleton and Coke in the Courts of 
Westminster.”— Vide Sirajiyyah, Pref., p. 1. 

Again, alluding to his translation of the said two works, the learned 
translator asserts: * lam strongly disposed to believe, that no possible question 
could occur on the Muhammadan Law of Succession which might not be 
rapidly and correctly answered by the help of this work.”— Ibid, p. vii, 

t The Farazi-i-Irtiziah was printed at Madras without a date. I have 
never been able to meet with a copy of this work. 


Lbcturb 

1 . 


H 
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Lsctubjb 

I. 


Fat&w&. 


There is another kind of Digests which treat of the Ilm- 
ul-Fat£w& (the science of decisions). The works of this 
nature are also very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called ‘Fat&w& (decisions)’ with the names of their 
authors; and though called ‘ Fat£w&,’ most of them con¬ 
tain also the rules of law, as well as legal decisions. Of 
those again, some treat of the Fik&h alone, others of the 
Far&iz (inheritance) also; some of them, moreover, treat 
of the decisions of particular lawyers, or those found in 
particular books; others treat of those which tend to illus¬ 
trate the doctrines of the several sects; whilst the rest 
of them are devoted to recording the opinions of learned 
jurists. 

There are several collections of decisions, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrines of Shafii. The one most esteemed 
seems to be ‘Fat£w& Ibn us-Sal&h’ by Abd Ararfi-Usm&n 
Bin Abd-ur-Rahm&n ash-Shdhrazdrf, commonly called 
Ibn us-Sal&h who died in A. H. 642 (A. C. 1244). Ibnu 
Firk&h, the author of the Far&iz ul-Faz&ri (a treatise on 
inheritance) also made a collection of decisions according 

to the same doctrines, which is called, after his name, the 
* Fatiwd-i Ibnu FirkAh.’ 

Of the Fat&wfis of the Hanlfi doctrines, the following are 
generally known in India. 

TheKhuMsat-ul-Fat&w&by Imdm Iftikh&r-ud-Din Tdhir 
Bin Ahmad Al-Bukh&ri, who died in A. H. 542 (A. C. 
1147), is a select collection of decisions of great authority.* 


* Iftikh&r-ud-Din was the author of the ‘Khizanat-ul-Wakiy&t,’ and the 
* Kitab-un-Nisab,’ on which books the Khnlasat was grounded, and to 
which many subsequent collections of decisions are indebted for numerous 
yaluable cases.—Mori. Dig., Introd., p. cclxxxv. 
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The Zakhlrat-ul-Fat£w& sometimes called the ‘ Zakhl- Lectors 
rat-ul-Burh&niyah,’ by Burhdn-ucUDin Bin M&zah al- — 
Bukh&ri, the author of the Muhit-ul-Burhdni, is also a 
celebrated, though not a large, collection of decisions, 
principally taken from the Muhit. 

The «Fat6w£-i Kizi Khdn, by Imdm Fakhr-ud-Din Fat* * * § w*d 
Hasan Bin Manstir al-tjzjandi al-Farghdni, commonly Kixi Kh * tt 
called ‘Kdzl Khdn,’ who died A. H. 592 (A. C. 1195), 
is a work held in India as a very high authority. It is 
replete with cases of common occurrence, and is, there- 
fore, of great practical utility, more especially as many 
of the decisions are illustrated by proofs and reasoning on 
which they are founded.* 

m 

The two works entitled ‘ the Fasdl-nl-Istardshif and 
Faetil-ul-Imfidiah’t were incorporated in a collection 
entitled the Jami-ul-Fasdlain which is a work of some 
celebrity. It was compiled by Badr-ud-Dln Muhammad 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Kdzi Sim&wanah. § 


* Kazi Khan was contemporary with Burhin-ud-Din, the author of 
the Hidayoh. Yusuf Bin Junaid generally known by the name of “ Akhi 
Chalabf at-Tdkati, epitomised K&zi Khan’s work and compressed it into one 
Tolnme. The Fatawa Kazi Khan was lithographed in Calcutta and edited 
by Monlayl Muhammad Murad, Moulavi Hafiz Ahmad Kabir, Moulavi Mu¬ 
hammad Snlaiman, Moulavi Gholam I'sa, and Moulavi Tamiz-ud-Din Aizani, 
in four volumes. 

f The Fasul-ul-Isturushi was composed by Muhammad Bin Mahmfid, 
commonly called * Al-Isturushi ’ A. H. 625 (A. C. 1227), and is princi¬ 
pally restricted to decisions respecting mercantile transactions.—Mori. Dig., 
Introd., p. ccxxxvi. 

J The Fasul-ul-Imadyah was written by Abu-ul-Fatah Bin Muhammad 
Bin Abu Bakr al-Marghinani as-Samarkandi, A. H. 651 (A, C. 1253). 
It comprises forty sections containing decisions respecting .mercantile mat¬ 
ters, and, being left incomplete at the author’s death, was finished by Jamil- 
ud-Din Bin Imad-ud-Din. The Fusul-nl-Imadiyah was lithographed and 
published in original at Calcutta in the year 1827. —Mori. Dig., Introd., 
p. cclxxxvi. 

§ This compiler died A. Q. 823 (A. C. 1420). — Ibid. 
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The Fat&wA az-Zahiriyah which oontains decisions col¬ 
lected partly from the Khizfinat-ul-W£kiy6t was written by 
Jahir-nd-Din Abfi Bakr Muhammad Bin Ahmad al* 
Bukh&ri* 

The Kuniyat-ul-Muniyat is a collection of decisions of 
considerable authority by Mukht&r Bin Mahm£d Bin 
Muhammad as-Z&hidi Abfi-ur-Kij6 al-Ghazmiui, sumamed 
Najm-ud-Dinf who died A. H. 658 (A. C. 1259). 

An-Navavi, the author of the Biographical Dictionary 
entitled the Tahzib-ul-Asmh, who died A. H. 677 (A. C. 
1278), made a collection of decisions of some note, which 
is called the * Fat&wd an-Navavi,’ He also composed a 
smaller work of the same nature, entitled al-Masdil-ul- 
Muhimmat, arranged in the manner of question and 
answer. 

The Khiz&nat-ul-Muftiyin, by Im&m Husain Bin Mu¬ 
hammad as-Sama&ni, who completed his work in A. H. 740 
(A. C. 1339), contains a large collection of decisions, and 
is a book of some authority in India. 

The Khiz&nat-ul-Fat&w&, by Ahmad Bin Muhammad 
Abfi Bakr al-Hanafi, is a collection Of decisions made 
towards the end of the eighth century of the Hijrah, and 
comprises questions of rare occurrence. It is known and 
referred to in India. 

The Fat&w& T&t&r-kh&niyah was originally a large col¬ 
lection of Fatfiwis in several volumes, by Imfim A4Iim 

* This author died in A. H. 619 (A. 0. 1222). His work has again 
become a basis of other collections. 

f The original text of the Kuniyat-ul-Muniyat was published at Calcutta 
in the year 1829. 
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Bin A l it d-Hnnfi, taken from the Mohit-nl-Barh&m, the Lbcturk 

I. 

Zakhfrat, the Khiniyah, and the Zahfriyah. Afterwards, — 
however, a selection was made from these decisions by 
Im&m Ibr&him Bin Mohammad al*Halab(, who died in 
A. H. 956 (A. C. 1549), and an epitome was thus formed, 
which is in one volume, and still retains the title of 
T&t&r-kh&niyah. 

The Fat&w&»i Ahl-ns-Samark&nd is a collection of the 
decisions of those learned men of the city of Samarkand 
who are omitted or lightly passed over, in the Fat&wfi 
T&t&r-kh&niyah and the J&mi-ul-Fustilain, to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement* 

The Fat£w£ az-Z&iniyah contains decisions by Zain-ul- 
Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al-Misri, the author of the 
Bahr-ur-R&ik and the Ashbah wa an-Naz&ir. They were 
collected by his son Ahmad about A. H. 970 ( A* 0* 1562)* 

The Fat£w&-i Ibr&him Sh&hi by Shih&b-ud-Din Ahmad 
was composed by order of Ibr&him Sh&h of Jfinptir, in the 
ninth century of the Hijrah. It is known in India, but 
is not considered to be of much authority* 

The Fat&w& al-Ankiravi, a collection of decisions of al- 
Ankirayi by Shaikh-ul-Isl&m Muhammad Bin al-Husain, 
who died A* H» 1098 (A* C. 1686) is a work of authority* 

The Fat&w& Hamm&diyah, though it seems to be a 
modern compilation, is a work of considerable authority.* 


* This work was composed by Abti al-Fatah Rukn-ud-Din Bin Hnsam 
an-Naguri and dedicated to his tutor Hamad-nd-Din Ahmad, chief K&zi of 
Nahrwalah. This work is said to be a modern compilation, though its date 
has not been precisely ascertained. It was lithographed and published at 
Calcutta in 1825.-~MorL Dig., In trod., p. cclxci. 
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Tipfi Sultdn ordered a collection of Fat&w&s to be made 
in Persian by a society of the learned of Mysore. It 
comprises three hundred and thirteen chapters, and is 
entitled the ‘ Fat&wd-i Muhammadi.’ 

Mr. Harrington in his Analysis (Yol. I, 2nd Ed.) men¬ 
tions a few other books of Fatdwfi, viz., the Fat&w& Baz- 
dziah, the Fat£w& Nakshbandiyah, the Mukht4r-ui- 
Fat&wd, and the Fat&w& Kar&kh&ni. The last of these 
he describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases includ¬ 
ed in which were collected by Mullah Sadar-ud-Din Bin 
Y&kiib, and arranged some years after his death by Kar& 
Kh&n, in the reign of Sult&n Alfi-ud-Din. 

The following works of the present class, published at 
Constantinople, and containing decisions according to the 
doctrines of Abti Hanifah, may be noticed. 

A collection of Fatw&s, in the Turkish and Arabic 
languages, entitled the Kitdb fi al-Fikah al-Kadtisi, com¬ 
posed by H&fiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al-Kadtisi, in 
A. H. 1226 (A. C. 1808). It was published in 1821.— 
Mori. Dig., Introd., p. ccxci. 

The Fat&w&-i Abd-ur-Rahim Effendi is a collection of 

\ 

judgments pronounced at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Bahim. It was printed in 
the year 1827.— Ibid . 

Dabagz&deh Nuam&n Effendi is the author of a collec¬ 
tion of six hundred and seventy decisions, which is entitled 
the Tuhfat us-Sukdk, and was published in the year 1832. 
—Ibid. 

The J&mi-ul-Ij&ratin is a collection of decisions relat¬ 
ing to the law of farming and the tenure of land, by 
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Muhammad A&rif. It was printed in the year 1836.— Ibid. Lecture 
p. ccxcii. — 

A collection of Fatw&s relating to leases was published 
at Constantinople by M. D’Adelbourg, in the year 1838. 
Prefixed to this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Multaka; and it is followed by an 
analytical table, facilitating reference to the various deci¬ 
sions.— Ibid . 

Of the Fatw&s which treat both of the Fikah and Far&iz, 
two are most generally used in India. These are the 
Fat&w& Sir&jiyyah and Fat&ff & Alamghiri. 

The Fat&wfi Sir&jiyyah* with some principles contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not generally 
occur in other books. 

The Fat&wfi Alarnglrif with opinions and precepts of Fat*w& 
law contains an immense number of law cases. This work, AIamsir£ ‘ 
from ita comprehensive nature, is applicable to almost 
every case that arises involving points of the Hanifi doc¬ 
trines. Although opinions of modem compilers are not 
esteemed as of equal authority with those of the older writers 
on jurisprudence, yet being composed by a great number 
of the most learned lawyers of the age, and by order of the 
then greatest person of the realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb 


* This work was written by Siraj-ud-Dm Mohammad Bin Abd-nr- 
Rashfd Sajawandi, author of the SirSjiyyah, the most celebrated treatise on the 
Law of Inheritance. Mr. Baillie, in his treatise on Inheritance, has con¬ 
stantly referred to this work as an authority. The Lecturer too, has occa¬ 
sionally referred to it, and quoted passages therefrom. An edition of this 
book was made here in 1827. 

f This work was commenced to be written in A. H. 1067 (A. C. 
1656). It has been printed here in six volumes of 4to size in the year 1828. 
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Books 

generally 

used. 


Alamgir (by whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatdwd Alamgiri is esteemed as a very high authority in 
India ; and containing, as it does, decisions on cases of 
any shape based upon unquestionable authorities, this book 
is here referred to more frequently than any other work of 
a similar nature, and has not up to this day been surpassed 
by any work except perhaps by the Radd-ul-Muht&r* 
already spoken of. 


Of the books noticed, those generally referred to in this 
country are—the Hid&yah with Kif&yah or In&yah, Vikfiyah 
with Sharh-ul-Vik&yah; Nik&yah with Sharh-un-Nik&y&h 
or J&mi-ur-Ramliz, Ashbdh wa an-Naz&ir, Fat&w& T&t&r- 
kh&niyah, Fatdwd-i K&zi Khdn, Fat&w& Hamm&diyah, 
Fat£w& Sir&jiyyah, Fat&wi Alamgiri, Tanvir-ul-Abs&r 
with Durr-ul-Mukht&r, and Sir&jiyyah with Sharifiyyah. 


During the long rule of the Muhammadans in India the 
Fat£w& Alamgiri alone appears to have been translated 
into Persian by order of Z6b-un-nis&, daughter of the 
Emperor Arungzeb Alamgir. 


Since the establishment of the British Government in 
India, the books of Jin&yah and Hudtid from the Fat£w& 
Alamgiri were translated into Persian under the direction 
of the Council of the College of Fort William in Calcutta, 
by the then K&zl-ul-Kuzz&t Muhammad Najm-ud-Din 
Kh&n, and were published in the year 1813, together with 
a Persian treatise on T&zir&t, by the same author. 

In the same year, the book on T&zir&t from the Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r was translated, printed aud published here by 


* See ante, page 46. 
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Moulavi Muhammad Khalfl-ud-Dlu under the orders of Lecture 

I. 

Mr, Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the late Sudder — 
Dewany Adawlut. 

The Hid&yah was translated into Persian by four of the 
most learned Moulavis of that time and of this country, in 
the manner and under the circumstances set out in the 
following annotation. Unfortunately, however, the learned 
translators have, in the body of the book, inserted many 
things by way of explanatory remarks and illustrative 
expositions, instead of subjoining* them in the form of 
notes. Furthermore, they have, in a considerable degree, 
deviated from the original. For all these, we are war¬ 
ranted to say, that the Persian version of the Hid£yah does 
not represent a true picture of the original (a). 

Macnaghten’s Principles of Muhammadan Law were 
translated into Urdu and lithographed many years ago in 
Dehli. Another translation of the same work was made 
and published in this city (Calcutta) a few years ago. 


Annotations. 

(a). When the attention of the British Government in Bengal was 
first directed to the necessity and importance of procuring some authen¬ 
tic guide for aiding them in their superintendence over the native 
judicature, some learned Muhammadans were consulted on the occasion, 
and they advised that, previous to any other step, a translation should 
be executed of some work which, by comprehending, in the same page, 
the dicta of the principles might serve at once as an exemplar and 
instructor; and, for this purpose, they recommended the Hidayah on 
account of its being regarded (particularly throughout Hindrist&n) as of 
canonical authority, and uniting in an eminent degree all the qualities 
required. But as the Arabic in which this Treatise was written is 
known only among the learned, and the style of the author is particu¬ 
larly close and obscure, they at the same time proposed that under the 
inspection of some of their most intelligent doctors, a complete version 

I 
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A Persian translation of the Sir&jiyyah with its commen¬ 
tary entitled the Sharifiyyah was made and published so 
far back as the year 1812 by Moulavi Muhammad Rdshid, 
under the direction of Warren Hastings. I, however, 
have not met with this translation which is spoken of in 
terms of disparagement by Sir William Jones. 


An Urdu translation of the important parts of the 
Sir&jiyyah was made in the year 1861, bearing the title of 
Far&iz-i Hindiyah by Moulavi Muhammad Ism&fl, a vakeel 
of the late Sudder Dewany Adawlut of Calcutta. 


English 

Transla¬ 

tions. 


The work entitled the i Bighyat-u-Bdhis,’ by Al-Muta- 
kannah, which is a tract treating of Zaid’s system of Far&iz, 
was translated into English by Sir William Jones.* 


Annotations. 

should be formed in the Persian language, which would answer the 
double purpose of clearing up the ambiguities of the text; and (by 
being introduced into practice) of furnishing the Native Judges of the 
Courts with a similar guide and a more intrinsic preceptor than books 
written in a language of which few of them had opportunities of 
attaining a complete knowledge. In conformity with this advice, four 
of the principal and most learned Moulavis were engaged to translate 
the whole of the Hid&yah from Arabic into Persian.—( Vide HidA. Prel. 
Disc., pp. 44, 45.) 


* The merit and demerit of his translation of this tract are justly expressed 
by the learned Translator himself. “ It will be seen in the Sir&jiyyah,” says 
he, “ that the system of Zaid, though in part exploded by Abu Hantfah, 
had very powerfnl supporters, and its author is always mentioned in terms 
of respect; it is the system which I published in London above ten years ago $ 
and I am not surprised, that, without a Native assistant or even a marginal 
gloss, I could not theu interpret the many technical words, which no Die- 
tionary explains, except in their popular sense ; but, though my literal version 
of the tract by • Al-Mutakann&h * seems for pages together like a string of 
enigmas, yet the following work makes every sentence in it perfectly 
dear; and the original of which was engraved from a very old manuscript, 
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A translation of the Sir&jiyyah also was made by Sir 
William Jones, who at the same time made an abstract 
translation of its celebrated commentary (the Sharifiyyah) 
with the addition of illustrations and exemplifications from 
Ills own brain and pen,* and printed the latter as quite a 
different book from his translation of the original. The 
work so published by him was, therefore, very incon¬ 
venient for reference, more especially as it had neither a 
summary of contents, nor an index. It is therefore, not 
a matter of surprise, that the book remained almost unknown 
and out of use. With a view to remove this great incon¬ 
venience for the reader, as also to render it easy of reference, 
both the text and commentary were re-printed and pub¬ 
lished by me, each passage of the latter being placed imme¬ 
diately under the text to which it referred; but as the work 
was merely a re-print, or a new edition of the above, I 


Lecture 

I. 


appears to be a lively and elegant epitome of the Law of Inheritance according 
to Zaid, bat manifestly designed to assist the memory of yonng students, 
who were to get it by heart, when they had learned the rules from some 
longer treatise, or from the months of their preceptors.”—Sirajiyyah Pref., 
p. vi, 

Mr. Morley, however, says : “ In the Preface of this work the Translator 
falls into error, by stating, that‘ as the author himself was an Imam, his de¬ 
cisions on that aoeount are considered binding by the sect of Ali, which the 
Indian as well as the Persian Muhammadans profess.’ Now setting aside the 
fact that the Shiah faith has never at any time bad great weight in India, 
where, even at Lucknow, the seat of heterodox majesty itself, the tenets of 
the Sunnis are adhered to, the mere circumstance of Ibn-ul-Mntukanah being 
denominated ‘ al-Imam’ would be in itself sufficient to prove that he was not a 
Shiah writer, since that title, as we have seen, is considered by the Shiahs 
to be Bacred and is never applied by them to any other than Ali and his 
immediate descendants. Moreover, the 8th, 9th and 10th pages of the 
Bighyat-ul-Bahis, if they can be construed to mean any thing, seem to point 
at the doctrines of the increase—a doctrine which is not admitted by the 
Shiah lawyers.” 

* u The learned Jndge,” says Mr. Morley, “has executed his task with 
his accustomed ability ; but although he blames, with apparent reason, the 
diffuseness of the Persian translator, it may be doubted whether he himself 
has not erred in the opposite extreme.” 
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— appeared to be inaccurate or erroneous.* 

It ought, nevertheless, to be borne in mind, that when 
(to use the learned critic’s own words) i the Sirdjiyyahis 
very brief and abstruse,’ it is almost impossible to make its 
translation otherwise, unless it gave only the purport of the 
original. The learned translator’s apology with respect to 
the above seems therefore quite reasonable and acceptable. 
The same is as follows:— 

“ When it is admitted, that a desire of extreme brevity 
has often made the Sirdjiyyah obscure, the reader Bhould, 
in candour allow, that every author must appear to great 
disadvantage in a literal translation, especially when his 
own idiom differs totally from that of his translator, when 
his terms of art must be rendered by new words, which use 
alone can make easy, and when the system, which he un¬ 
folds to his countrymen, has no resemblance to any other, 
that the world ever knew.”—Sirdjiyyah. Preface, page iiL 

For my own part, however, I cannot say whether it 
was owing to my having previously studied the original. 


* Some of those errors have been noticed in these Lectures. 

“ Mr. Neil B&illie,” says Mr. Morley, “has well observed of Sir William Jones’s 
Translation : 1 The Sirajiyyah is very brief and abstruse and without the aid 
of a commentary or a living teacher to unfold and illustrate its meaning, 
it can with difficulty be understood by even Arabic scholars. It is, there¬ 
fore, not a matter of surprise that its translation by Sir William Jones 
should be almost unknown to English lawyers, and be perhaps never refer¬ 
red to in His Majesty’s Supreme Courts of Judicature in India. With 
the assistance of the Sharifiyyah it is brought within the reach of the most 
ordinary capacity $ and if the abstract translation of that commentary for 
which we are also indebted to Sir William Jones, had been more copious, 
nothing further would have been requisite to give the English reader a com¬ 
plete view of this excellent system of Inheritance.”—Mori. Dig., Introd., 
cclxxxi & cclxxxii. 
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or having repeatedly read the translation and collated the Lrcturk 

I 9 

same with the original* that I do not feel any difficulty to — 

understand the translation in question. On the other hand* 

I regret to say* that the learned critic has himself been 

charged by others with the same fault. This will appear 

when his own work wilt be spoken of .—See the Foot note at 
page 61. 

A translation of the selected portions from the two books 
of the Fatfiw£-i Alamghiri* which comprise the subject 
of sale* was published by Mr. Neil Baillie.* The rule 
adopted in making these selections was* as is said by the 
learned translator himself* to retain every thing of the 
nature of a general proposition* and to reject particular 
cases* except when they were considered to involve or 
illustrate some principle or maxim of law. 

Besides the above* a few works on the Muhammadan 

law are said to have been translated and written in French. 

# 

But as those works can scarcely be used by the English 
students of this country generally not acquainted with the 
French language* I refrain from taking any further notice 
of the same. 


The Persian version of the Hid&y&h* already noticed*f Translation 

of llidrfyah. 

was* by order of Warren Hastings, commenced to be trans¬ 
lated into English by Mr. James Anderson* but shortly 
after* he being engaged in an important foreign employ- 


* “ The law of sale by Mr. Baillie, was prepared from the Fat&wa-i 
ilamgiri. He declares it as a faithful transcript of the original, but per¬ 
haps it may be regretted that that gentleman did not adopt the course, wnich 
seems to have suggested itself to him, of endeavouring to render more read¬ 
able by re-casting the materials.”—Remarks by Mr, William Sloan con¬ 
tained in the edition made by him of Macnaghten’s Principles of Muhamma¬ 
dan Law with valuable additions. 

f See ante , page 57. 
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Lrctcub ment, the translation was finished* and revised by his 
-1- colleague, Mr. Charles Hamiltoa It is a matter of 
regret that the translation in question was not executed 
from the original Hid&yah itself, instead of from its Persian 
translation which contains frequent explanatory re mar ks 
and illustrative expositions interpolated in the book itself 
instead of being subjoined by way of notes. Add to this, 
the Persian translators have, in a considerable degree, 
deviated from the original. (a)f 


Annotations. 

(a). Some of the interpolations and deviations noticed by the 
English translator, as well as the defence and apology made by him, are 
as follows: —“ When, 1 * says he, “ the English translator came to examine 
his text, and compare it with the original Arabic, he found that except a 
number of elucidatory interpolations, and much unavoidable amplification 
of style, it, in general, exhibited a faithful copy, deviating from the sense 
in a very few instances, in some of which the difference may perhaps be 
justly attributed to the inaccuracy of transcriptions; in one particnlar it 
is avowed and justified by the Moulavls, because of an alleged error of 
the author. Many of the interpolations are, indeed, superfluous, and 
sometimes exceed, both in length and frequency, what could be wished. 
They, however, possess the advantage of completely explaining the text 
from which every reader may, for the most part, with ease discriminate 
them, since they almost uniformly consist of illustrative expositions of 
passages beginning with,—‘that is,* ‘in other words,* and so forth;— 
and where the composers of the Persian version have in a considerable 
degree deviated from the original, the English translator has remarked 
upon it, and has, in several such instances, subjoined a verbatim transla¬ 
tion from the Arabic, in order to point out the difference with the greater 
precision. One deviation, indeed, in point of form, rather than of 


* The learned Translator has, however, omitted to render in English the 
chapters on purification, prayer, fasting, and pilgrimage, which form 
parts of the spiritual law (lbadat) for the reasons stated in his preliminary 
discourse (p. lii). Had he omitted also the book on slavery which constitutes 
about one-third of (he whole llidayah, he would have saved to himself 
much labour, ana pains as well as expense. 

f See ante , page 57. 
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Of the Digests of Muhammadan law in English, the lbcturk 
first appears to be the Chapter on Criminal law of the Mu- —1 
hammadans as modified by regulations. This is incorpo- Digests! 
rated in Harrington’s Analysis of Bengal Regulations.* 

The above, so far as it extends, is said to have superseded 
reference to any other work on the subject. 


Annotations. 

substance, he has not thought it necessary to notice, as it runs regularly 

through all the work, and he therefore conceived that a prefatory expla¬ 
nation of it would suffice for the whole. In the objections and replies, 

which frequently occur, the Moulavfs have observed an arrangement, 
somewhat varying from the original, and which they probably adopted 
for the sake of greater perspicuity. The only remaining difference 
between the Arabic text and the Persian version of it worthy of notice, 
is, that in the latter we have a particular definition of terms, a point in 
which the original is totally defective, but which is, doubtless, indis¬ 
pensably requisite to persons not conversant in the Arabic tongue.” 

The learned translator then adds: 44 It may perhaps be urged that, 

instead of having recourse to an intermediate version, the translation 
should have been made at once from the Arabic, by which means the 
work would have been presented as a more close and accurate picture 
of the original. Had the translator been at liberty to pursue this plan, 
mueh labour would indeed have been saved him; some reasons are, 
however, to be assigned, which, when duly considered, will perhaps be 
found to give an indisputable preference to the mode that has been 
adopted. 1. As the Persian version was designed for the use and 
instruction not merely of the English scholar, but also of the Native 
Magistrate, and was, therefore, likely to be introduced into practice, it 
was indispensably requisite that the English translation should be taken 
from it rather than from the Arabic, in order to preserve an exact 
and literal uniformity between the two standards of judicial deter¬ 
mination. 2. The Arabic is remarkably close in its idiom. Hence a literal 
translation from the Arabic would have left the sense, in many places, 
as completely unintelligible to the English reader as the original itself. 
In following the Persian version, therefore, (if we except the interpo¬ 
lations already mentioned and accounted for,) the translator has done 


* Yol. I, p. 223, et teq ., 2nd edition. 
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I. 


In his abstract of the Bengal Regulations, Mr. Richard 
Clarke has also given a concise exposition of the Muham¬ 
madan Criminal Law. 


Annotations. 

little more tb&n what he must have done, at any rate to render himself 
understood,—namely, given the sense in a fuller and more explicit 
manner than the original author, but without in any degree departing 
from, or altering, the tenor of the text. 3. The persons employed in 
the composition of the Persian version were themselves possessed of 
deep legal knowledge, qualified, both by their academical rank and 
judicial stations, to pass decrees, and perhaps as well versed in the 
Mussulm&n institutes as their author. Hence their interpolations 
proceed from an authority perfectly competent, and being (as in many 
instances they certainly are) of essential utility, must be considered 
as a valuable addition to the text. Their interpolations are, in fact, 
nothing more than explanatory remarks, inserted in the body of the 
work instead of being subjoined in the form of notes. Had the trans¬ 
lator conceived himself at liberty to use his own unlimited discretion, he 
could perhaps have adopted this mode, as being more agreeable to 
the literary fashions of his own country, in all except original 
compositions. But this is a plan seldom adopted by Oriental 
writers; and the translator had a particular duty prescribed to him, 
which (except in some very particular cases) he considered himself 
bound implicitly to fulfil, for it was his business to give the Persian 
version of the Hid&yah an English dress both in order and substance, 
since otherwise it would have been impossible to preserve the exact 
uniformity necessary to authenticate the English text in cases of future 
reference or appeal.—Hid&yah, Prel. Disc. pp. xlv—xlviii. 

From what is above stated, the reader will be able to judge the 
merit and demerit of the Persian version as well as of the Translation 
made therefrom. Had the Persian Translators interpolated those ex¬ 
planations, expositions and illustrations from any of the commentaries of 
acknowledged authority, such as the In&yah, Kifdyah, &c., with the men¬ 
tion of the author's name, they could, and would, have been considered 
as authorities. As to the learned Translator's remark, that ‘the per¬ 
sons employed in the composition of the Persian version were themselves 
possessed of deep legal knowledge, qualified both by their academical 
rank and judicial stations, to pass decrees, and were perhaps as well 
versed in the Mussalm&n institutes as their author,’ I have to inform 
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The Principles of the above law, as it was in force in Lectubb 
Bengal, were laid down by Mr. Beaufort in his elaborate — 
and excellent Digest of Criminal Law for the Presidency 
of Fort William. 


Annotations. 


my readers that the author of the Hidayah was a Shaikh-ul-Isl&m ;* 
that being a Mujtahid, was himself qualified to pass decisions upon cases 
(real or supposed) which should operate as a precedent with others; 
that his work is said to have, like the Kurdn , eclipsed all the (law) 
books composed before it; and that the Muhammadan law being sacred 
to the Musalmans, they do not acknowledge any lawyer to be an un¬ 
questionable authority unless he excelled by eminent virtue and piety 
as well as by learning, all of which were combined in the author of tho 
Hid&yah, and in all of which he excelled all the authors of Digests. 
The subjoined is a portion of what is mentioned with respect to the 
Hidiyah in the Kashf-nz-Zunun by Hlyf Khalifah, who is a high 
authority not only among the Muhammadans but also among the 
European Doctors.*}* 


<-**‘-* 3 {/ y** iyl -xSJ| Jli . 

'JL>| itJliSM'ji UJL. JUj iw oJj'vjUXIi 

^ ) IfyiA* Ajli i APjj j |i)Aj 

— djlX ^ clt* j — ( 

• (flit* l»jt 

• j vfiUlSLc |JL j • (|C)Ua ^L»tj 

• yffiiJl J t wt lyfi l^kiS • 


The translation of the above is as follows:— 

The Hid&yah fl al-faru is by Shaikh-ul-Isl&m Burh&n-ud-Dfn Bin 
Abu Bakr Al-Murghtn&ni, a follower of the Hanffi doctrines. 

Shaikh Akmal-ud-Dfn states that the author of the Hidayah took 
thirteen years to compose the work, during which period he fasted 
(every day) and did not break his fasting (during day-period). He took a 
great care that none be apprised of his so doing. By the blessing or 


* The head of religion, «. the high priest, and the Mufti or lawgiver 
of Mossalmins. See Eaahf-uz-Zufin. 

t Vide Morley’s Digest, Introduction, page ccxlii. 
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But, since the promulgation of the Indian Penal Code, 
the works as above have become almost useless. 


Ali NOTATIONS. 

merit of bis austerity and abstinence bis book became approved (by 
the learned). So that it is said in respect thereof:— 

44 The Hid&yah, like the Kurdn , has rendered useless the books on law 
that were composed before it.” 

44 Commit, therefore, to memory its principles, and follow its vestiges or 
directions, and (then) what you say will not be erroneous and fallacious.”* 

Thus no author of a Commentary or Digest even of Arabia can be 
compared with the author of the Hidayah, much less a Moulavf of 
India, be he ever so learned a man. The very idea of the interpretation of 
law given by a Moulavi or Moulavfs of India being equal in authority 
with the Hidayah is considered to be absurd not only by the Muhamma¬ 
dans of other countries, but also of this country. It is, on the other hand, 
universally declared, that the Persian, as well as the English translation 
(the latter being made from the so-called Persian version,) are not 
translations of the Hid&yah (in Arabic), but as of a different book 
containing the text of the Hid&yah with other matters as already stated. 
It was for this reason that I had been requested by an eminent barrister, 

■ still attached to the High Court, to make a translation of the original 
Hidayah: and, accordingly, I had commenced the work, and rendered in 
English the Chapter on Sale; but finding that my pains and labours in 
properly executing the work would far exceed the reward, I was dis¬ 
suaded to continue with it. In translating the above Chapter, I, how- 


* Professor Gnstavns FluegeTs version of the above passage runs 
thus :—“ El-Hidayet fi el-foru, lnstitutio recta de articulis juris (Hauefitici) 
derivatis, auctore Sheikh cl-islam Borban-ed-dm All Ben Abi Belur Margbi- 
uani Hanefita.” 

u Sheikh Akmal-ed-din tradit, auctorem libri Hed&yet in eo componendo 
tredecim annos consumisse jejunioque nunquam soluto per hoc spatium 
jejuuasse, et omnem operam impendisse, ne quisquam se jejunare animad- 
verterct. Ob benedictionem ab ejus abstinentia et temperantia proficisceutem 
liber hie (a viris doctis) raagno cum applausu exceptus eat, et hi sunt 
versus, qni ejus pretium describuut 

“ Certe Hiddyet Corani instar jam describendo vulgata est 

Neque ante earn libros, de legibus ei similes composuerunt 

Manda igitur memoriae praecepta ejus fundamentalia ejusque vestigia 
sequere; 

Turn oratio tua ab erroribus incolumis erit et mendaciis.”—Kashf-us* 
Zunun, voL vi, p. 479. 
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An abstract of Muhammadan law, which is from the pen 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Vans Kennedy, will be found in the 


Annotations. 

ever, had a good opportunity of collating the existing English transla¬ 
tion with the original Hid&yah, and I subjoin the first passage in original 
of the above Chapter with its translation made as faithfully as it lay in 
my power to make, and also the translation which was already made 
from the Persian version, in order that the reader may collate them with 
the original, and form an idea of the translation which is still passing as 
being the version of the Hid&yah 

Jjh Jllo — .Jaib lif oJujij axJ| 

ojAHj ojaj jXSoiffj *l£jt 

1+AtXaU oJbuulIj — Sj (XflAUf « A*i JUjcLm *IjJ — j Uk 

jjj —^WjJi —JUfti— + .f| JaeJ yillij til 
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It+Jj tjSuJ | *** 

Jls « gUtfj+Jl ^ ^JsW^b aSajj 

^ *l£ ^,1 jAllli gxJf ^oJUxJf *&.f tjtj 

m m | ^ • - 
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Translation:—“Bale is contracted by declaration and acceptance if 
these be (expressed) by two words of the past tense (in the indicative 
mood), as when one of the two (contracting parties) says, ‘ I have sold,' 
and the other, ‘ I have boughtinasmuch as, sale is the taking place 
(inshaa) of a transfer; and the taking place of a transfer is known from 
(the precept of) the law. In general acceptation, however, it (the word 
* inshaa") signifies *announcement,' in which sense it is used (in the dic¬ 
tionaries) : so it is thereby contracted, and not by two words, the one of 
which is a word (verb) in the past tense, and the other in the future 
tense, or in the indicative mood, (though) it is otherwise in marriage : 
and the difference (between the contracts of sale and marriage) is known 
in this place. Thus the expression, * I am contented with this,’ or * I 
have given yon for this,' or*take it for this,’ used by him (one of the con¬ 
tracting parties), is the same as his saying: 1 1 have sold,' or ( I have 
bought,’ because they indicate the meaning of it (the sale), and it is 
the meaning to which regard is to be had in such contracts : hence it 
may be contracted by mutual surrender (tu&ti) of the goods of great as 
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Lecturs Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. “ This work,” 
— says Mr. Morley, “is well worthy the attention of the 
student.” 


Annotations. 

well as of small value, and the same is valid by reason of mutual con¬ 
sent. And if either of the contracting parties make the declaration of 
sale, then, in the some meeting, it is optional with the other to accept it, 
if he chooses, or to refuse it, if he does not choose.*’ 

The translation made by Mr. Hamilton of the foregoing passage of the 
Hid&yah runs thus 

“ Sale is completed by declaration and acceptance, the speech of the 
first speaker of the contracting parties being termed the declaration, 
and that of the last speaker, the acceptance. Thus, if Zeid should 
first say to Omar ( I have sold to you a particular article belonging to 
me for ten dirms,’ and Omar should then say * I have bought that 
article belonging to you for the said prjce,’ the speech of Zeid is in 
that case termed the declaration, and that of Omar, the acceptance. If, 
on the contrary, Omar should first say to Zeid ( I have purchased a 
particular article belonging to you for ten dir ms, and Zeid should then 
say 4 I have sold the same to you for the said price,* the speech of 
Omar is in this case termed the declaration, and that of Zeid, the accept¬ 
ance.*’ 

44 It is a necessary condition that the declaration and acceptance be 
expressed in the present or preterite tense indicative; for if either be 
expressed in the imperative or future the oontract is incomplete. Thus, 
if the seller should say to the purchaser, 4 buy this article belonging to 
me for ten dirms/ and the purchaser reply, ‘ I have bought the said 
article for ten dirms,*—or, if the seller should say * I have sold 
this article to you for ten dirms,’ and the purchaser reply, *I will pur¬ 
chase the said article for ten dirms/—in neither case would the sale be 
binding.” 

“It is to be observed that in the same manner as a sale is established 
by the words * I have bought’ or ‘ I have sold,* so also is it estab¬ 
lished by any other words expressive of the same meaning;—as if 
either of the parties, for instance, should say, ( I am contented with 
this price,’ or 4 I have given you this article for a certain price,' or 
4 take this article for a certain pricebecause, in sale, regard is had 
to the spirit of the contract, and the particular use of the words bought 
and sold is not required; whence it is, that sale may be contracted 
simply by a Tadta or mutual surrender, where the seller gives the 
article sold to the purchaser, and the purchaser in return gives the 
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The work entitled the Principles and Precedents of 
Muhammadan law, written by Mr. (afterwards. Sir) William 
Hay Macnaghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the amplest 
or sufficient, work on that law hitherto written in Eng¬ 
lish. It consists of two parts, the first of which contains 
rules relative to the doctrines of Inheritance (including the 
tenets of the Shiah sectaries), contracts and several other 
subjects. Of these, again, the first chapter, which treats of 
Inheritance of the Sunni sect, is fuller than the second, 
which is on the Inheritance of the Shiah sect. The other 
chapters (namely, those on sale, shufd or pre-emption, gifts, 
wills, marriage, dower, divorce, parentage, minority and 
guardianship, slavery, endowments, debts and securities, 
claims and judicial matters) are, indeed, very short and in¬ 
sufficient. That they are so, may be concluded from the 


Annotations. 

price to the seller, without the interposition of speech. Some have 
alleged that this mode of sale by a mutual surrender is valid with rela¬ 
tion to things of small value; but not otherwise. It is, however, cer¬ 
tain that sale .by a mutual surrender is valid in every case, as it estab¬ 
lishes the mutual consent of the parties." 

“ Objection .—It would appear that the sale, as recited above, to be ren¬ 
dered complete by the words ( take this,* &c., is not valid, as it was before 
declared to be a necessary condition that both declaration and accept¬ 
ance should be expressed in the present or preterite tense indicative, 
and neither of them in the imperative.** 

“ Reply .—In this case, the words ‘ take,* &c., are not of themselves a 
declaration, but merely indicate the existence of a declaration in the 
preterite tense;—as if the seller had first said ‘I have sold this 
thing,* and were then to add ‘ take this,* &o., for the command is 
consequent to the declaration.** 

“ If either of the parties make a declaration, it is in the power of the 
other to withhold his acceptance or refusal until the breaking up of the 
meeting; and their power is termed the option of acceptance."— 
Hid ay ah, Book xvi, Chapter i, Yol. ii, p. 361." 
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very number of the pages devoted to each of them. The chap¬ 
ter on the Inheritance of the Sunnis extending over 32 pages, 
and that of the Shiahs over 10, while the other ten chapters 
occupy only 41 pages. The second part, which consists 
of approved legal opinions with authorities delivered by the 
law-officers in the several Courts of judicature subordinate 
to the Presidency of Fort William, and which relate to the 
subjects treated of in the first part, is, indeed, very useful. 
The seoond edition of this work, made by Mr. William 
Sloan, then a pleader of the late Madras Sudder Court, 
with additional notes, an appendix containing questions for 
students, and an alphabetical digest of the principles of 
decisions on the law and customs, relating to Muhamma¬ 
dans (passed by the Privy Council and the late Supreme 
and Sudder Courts of Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and 
the North-Western Provinces, from 1793 to 1859) selected 
from the latest published reports, has rendered the work 
more valuable than it was. But what is to be still re¬ 
gretted is, that the mistakes and defects which existed in 
the first edition are still to be found in the above edition, 
as well as in the edition of the first part of the .said work 
made in England by Professor Wilson. 

Mr. Neil Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of Inheritance 
according to Abti Hanifahand his followers, with appendix 
containing authorities from the original Arabic, is an 
excellent work of the kind. It is a matter of regret that 
in the circulation and use of this work the author has not 
been so singularly felicitous as Sir William Macnaghten. 

The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale and mortgage, 
compiled by Mr. F. E. Elberling, a Danish Judge at 
Serampore, in the year 1844, contains principles of 
Muhammadan law with those of the other laws as used in 
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this country. The principles of Muhammadan law, as con¬ 
tained in that work, being sometimes blended with the 
principles of other laws, and scattered over the whole book, 
the Lecturer, in order to save the reader the trouble of 
hunting them over the several parts of the treatise, had 
collected and printed them together in a separate book. 
But notwithstanding this, the work in question is rarely 
consulted and referred to, the same being considered inferior 
to that of Macnaghten’s work on Muhammadan law, which 
is frequently cited therein as authority. 

In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the author of the 
two works already mentioned, 0 has completed and pub¬ 
lished a Digest of Muhammadan law on all the subjects 
to which the Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives translations of 
almost all the principles and some of the cases contained 
in the Fat&wd Alamgiri, the great Digest of Muhammadan 
law in India,f and quotes occasionally other available autho¬ 
rities.^ Being generally close to the original, and fully 


* Ante, page 10. t Ante, page 55. 

X “ I have freely quoted,” says the learned author, u from the Hid£- 
yah and its two celebrated commentaries, the Kifayah and Inayah, as well sb 
other available authorities, wherever I thought it necessary for a more com¬ 
plete exposition of the law.” 

“ Many of the cases contained in the Fatawft Alamgfri are not likely to 
occur again, and may be omitted without breaking the continuity of the 
work, or impairing its general utility. In making my selections from it, 
I have followed the example of the compilers, in so much that 1 have seldom 
attempted to give the meaning of the onginal writers in my own language. 
I have preferred to allow them, as it were, to speak for themselves, and have 
adhered to literal translation as strictly as the different idioms of the Arabic 
and English languages would admit. My work may thus be deemed in the 
three first and eleventh books, an abridged translation of the corresponding 
books of the Fatawa Alamgiri, with occasional extracts from other autho¬ 
rities. The other books are more in the nature of selections from the work 
generally, though in these also the corresponding books of the original 
digest have been followed as closely as possible. This has saved the necessity 
of reference to its pages, excopt where the extracts are not consecutive. The 
references to other authorities are perhaps more numerous in these parts of 
the work than in the books specially mentioned.”—B. Dig., Prel, p. ix. 
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The people 
to whom 
Muhamma¬ 
dan law ii 
applicable. 


dealing with the subjects it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the Digests of 
Muhammadan law hitherto written in English according to 
the doctrines of the Haniff sect. 

These are the law books translated and written since 
the passing of the Statute 21, Geo. Ill, Chap. 70, which 
provides that “ their inheritance and succession to lands, 
rents and goods, and all matters of contract and dealing 
between party and party shall be determined, in the case 
of the Muhammadans, by the laws and usages of Muham¬ 
madans, and, in the case of Gentoos, by the laws and 
usages of Gentoosas well as since the promulgation of 
Section XV, Regulation IV of 1793, which also provides 
that “ in suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, 
and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the 
Muhammadan law with respect to Muhammadans, and the 
Hindti law with regard to Hindtis, are to be considered as 
the general rules by which the Judges are to form their 
decisions. In the respective cases, the Muhammadan and 
Hindfi law-officers of the Courts are to attend to expound 
the laws.”* 


* This Regulation, as well as the Statute cited, seems to have been 
enacted at the instance of Sir William Jones, who, in his letter to the Chief 
Government of India, strongly recommended the enforcement of the Hindu 
law and Mnhammadan law. The sentiments therein expressed by that 
venerable Judge are truly worthy of him. “ Nothing , 9 says he, “ could be 
more obviously just than to determine private contests according to those 
laws, which the parties themselves had ever considered as the rules of their 
condnct and engagements in civil life ; nor could any thing be wiser than bv 
a legislative act, to assure the Hindd and Mussulman subjects of Great Bri¬ 
tain, that the private laws, which they severally hold sacred, and violation of 
which they would have thought the most grievous oppression, should not be 
suppressed by a new system, of which they could have no knowledge, and 
which they must have* considered as imposed on them by a spirit of rigour 
and intolerance. So far the principle of decision between the native parties 
in a cause appears perfectly clear; but the difficulty lies (as in most other 
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Accordingly, suits regarding succession, inheritance, Lkcturb 
marriage, caste, and all religious institutions of Muss&l- — 
mins and Hindfis in India were decided agreeably to the 
principles and rules of the Muhammadan and Hindi! laws. 

If a Judge trying any such suit entertained a doubt res¬ 
pecting the accuracy or sufficiency of the law exposition 
or opinion, delivered by the law-officer attached to his 
Court, either from the objections of a party or parties to 
the suit, founded on other law opinions exhibited by them, 
or from a reference to the books translated into English, 
or compiled iu that language, he was enabled to test 
the accuracy of that opinion by obtaining a further expo¬ 
sition from the law-officers of the superior Court or Courts.* 

The Judge was also allowed to receive law opinions (re¬ 
ferring to, or quoting, authorities,) tendered to him by 
any party or parties to the suit in support of his or their 
claims, and (if necessary) to test the accuracy of such 


eases) in the application of the principle to practice; for the Hindi! and 
Mussalmin laws are locked np for the most part in two very difficult 
languages, Sanscrita and Arabic, which few Europeans will ever learn, 
because neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly pursuits.” 

44 The obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before I left Eng- 
land, where I had communicated my sentiments to some friends in Parlia¬ 
ment and on the Bench in Westminster Hall, of whose discernment I had 
the highest opinion, and those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter 
with es much brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit” 

44 It would not be unworthy of the British Government to give the natives 
of these Indian Provinces a permanent security for the due administration of 
justice among them, similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and 
Roman subjects ” Vide Preface to Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

This letter is dated the 19th of March 1788. On the same date, the then 
Governor General, Marquis Cornwallis, with the concurrence of the members 
of Council, accepted the offer in terms honorable to the proposer and ex¬ 
pressive of the most liberal sentiments. 44 The object of your proposition” 
they say, 44 beinjr to promote due administration of justice, it becomes inter¬ 
esting to humanity, and it is deserving of our particular attention, as being 
intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numerous subjects of 
the Company’s provinces.” gee Ibid. 

* Vide Sec. 15 of Reg. iv, 1793 $ Sec. 3, Reg. viii, 1795 $ and Sec. 4, 
Reg. ii of 1798. 
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opinion by referring it to his own law-officer, or to the 
law-officer of superior Courts, iu order that he might 
determine on its due weight and application to the case. 
In this mode, justice was administered to the Hindti 
and Muhammadan subjects of the British Government in 
India—a mode not only satisfactory to those subjects 

which constitute the largest part of the population of this 

\ 

vast empire, but also one of . the best means of laying a 
deep foundation in the loyal attachment and grateful 
affections of millions and millions of people, whose well- 
directed industry (to use again the noble sentiments of Sir 

William Jones) would add largely to the wealth of Britain, 

% 

and who ask no more in return, than the protection of their 
persons and places of abode, justice in their temporal con¬ 
cerns, indulgence to the prejudices of their old religion, and 
the benefits of those laws, which they have been taught to 
believe sacred, which alone they can possibly comprehend, 0 


* With respect to the general mode of governing the subjects in India, 
the same wise and philanthrophic gentleman further observes: “ In the 
coarse of nine years, I have seen enough of these Provinces, and of their 
inhabitants, to be convinced, that if we hope to make our Government a 
blessing to them, and a durable benefit to onrselves, we mast realize our hope, 
not by wringing, for the present, the largest possible revenue from our 
Asiatic subjects, but by taking no more of their wealth than the public exi¬ 
gencies and their own security may actually require, not by diminishing the 
interest which landlords must naturally take in their own Boil, but by aug¬ 
menting it to the utmost, and giving them assurance that it should descend 
to their heirs;—when their laws of property, which they literally hold sacred, 
shall in practice be secured to them,—when the land-tax will be so moderate, 
that they cannot have a tolerable pretence to rack their tenants,—when 
they shall have a well grounded confidence, that the proportion of it will 
never be raised, except for a time on some great emergence, which may 
endanger all they possess,—when either the performance of every legal con¬ 
tract shall be enforced or a certain or adequate compensation be given for the 
breach of it,—when no wrong shall remain unredressed,—And when redress 
Bhall be obtained at little expense, and with all the speed that may be con¬ 
sistent with necessary deliberation ;—then will the population and resources 
of Bengal and Behar continually increase, aud our nation will have the glory 
of conferring happiness on considerably more than twenty-four millions 
(which is at least tne present number) of their native inhabitants, whose 
cheerful industry will enrich their benefactors, and whose attachment will 
secure the permanence of dominion.—Preface to the Sir&jiyyahy pp. xii A xiii. 
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and which alone, (I would add)j they earnestly desire to be 
governed by in the administration of justice. “ Such as 
their law is,” says another high minded Judge, “ they 
have a right to an administration of it, among the parties 
themselves; to deprive them of this right, would have 
been rigorous in a civil, and intolerant in a religious, 
point of view; for their laws and their religion are so 
blended together that the Government could not disturb 
the one without doing violence to the other: their own 
is the only law to be administered to them.” The salu¬ 
tary sections of the Statute and Regulations cited, were, 
it must be admitted, most wisely enacted, and most pru¬ 
dently adopted in practice by the officials of the Honorable 
East India Company.* 

Of late, however, the employment of Muhammadan 
and Hindi! law-officers has been dispensed with, perhaps 
principally upon the notion that the English books (on 
those laws) which have been hitherto published, as well as 
the cases which have been hitherto decided, are sufficient 
to enable and warrant a Judge to pass a correct decision. 
The native lawyers (at least most of them) are, however, 
of opinion, that the Hindi! and Muhammadan law books 
in English are not sufficient to enable judicial officers 


* “ The permanency of any foreign dominion/’ says the learned translator 
of the Hidayah, “ and indeed the justification of holding such a dominion, 
requires that a strict attention be paid to the ease and advantage, not 
only of the governors, but of the governed ; and to this great end nothing 
can so effectually contribute as preserving to the latter their ancient estab¬ 
lished practices, civil and religions, and protecting them in the exercise of 
their own institntes; for, however defective and absurd these may in many 
instances appear, still they must be infinitely more acceptable than any which 
we could offer ; since they are supported by the accumulated prejudice of 
ages, and in the opinion of tneir followers, derive their origin from the 
Divinity himself/—Hid&yah, Preliminary Discourse, page iv. 
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Lbctubb to give correct judgments in any cases of Hindd law or 
Muhammadan law; that in order to enable them to decide 
cases of Hindi! law and Muhammadan law, the books 
which were and are generally consulted by the Pundits 
and Moulavis* should be translated into English; that 
the translations already made should be revised, and 
that the judicial officers, entrusted with the trial of such 
cases, should (like the Pundits and Moulavis) pre-possess 
a thorough knowledge of those laws, without which it is 
very difficult for any of them to pick out the conclusive 
rule relative to the point at issue; since it is not unfre- 
quently the case that in one part of a book a principle 
appears to be laid down as decisive, while in another part 
of the same work, or in another book of equal or superior 
authority, will be seen a passage which refutes and ex¬ 
plodes the former and conclusively establishes another 
principle. It is, therefore, difficult for such persons, as 
would not thoroughly study and digest them, to be able 
readily to discover the conclusive principle or decision 
regarding any point of law; and unless they were possessed 
of such knowledge, it is not safe to put into their hands 
for decision cases of Hindfi law and Muhammadan law, 
lest in going to deal them out they should, as wisely 
remarked by Sir Francis Macnaghten, subject the parties 
to wrong, f While, therefore, the. native community 

praise the Government for introducing the Hindi! law 
and Muhammadan law into the standard of study for the 
law students, they at the same time regret, that proper 

* See ante, page 56. 

f ** Give them,” says Sir Francis Macnaghten, “ not any laws, bat their 
own $ yet under pretext of dealing those oat, let a8 not subject the people 
to wrong.”—Cons. H. lu, Pref., pp. t &yi. 
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means are not afforded to the students to enable them Lector* 
properly to learn those laws,—the present system (adopted —— 

in the Presidency College) of imparting to them a know¬ 
ledge of the laws in question being rather insufficient. 

It is, therefore,, confidently to be hoped, that after 
abolishing the law-officers, the Government, who have 
recently introduced the study of the Muhammadan as well 
as the Hindti. law, will be most graciously pleased to adopt 
such measures as will enable the students to be properly 
and efficiently instructed in those laws which most of them 
have inherited from their ancestors, and which alone they 
know to be their own! 


X 



[LECTURES II. TO VIII.-ON INHERITANCE.] 


LECTURE II. 

ON SHARERS AND RESIDTJARIES. 


Preiimi- Thb heirs are of three descriptions: 1 —Sharers, 2— 

nary Ro- 

nurka. Besiduaries, and 3 —Distant kindred. The sharers and 
residuaries inherit simultaneously if they occur together 
iu one and the same case, as in the instance of there being 
two daughters and three brothers. The distant kindred 
inherit in default of residuaries as well as of sharers. 

The greater part of the Muhammadan Law of Inheritance 
is founded upon the following passages of the Kurdn :— 

" God hath thus commanded you concerning your children. - 
A male shall have as much as the share of two females; 
but if they be females only, and above two in number, 
they shall have two-third parts of what the deceased shall 
leave; and if there be but one, she shall have the half: 
and the parents of the deceased shall have each of them 
a sixth part of what he shall leave, if he have a child; 
but if he have no child, and his parents be his heirs, then 
his mother shall have the third part: and if he have brethren, 
his mother shall have a sixth part, after the legacies which 
he shall bequeath and his debts be paid. Ye know not 
whether your parents or your children be of greater use 
unto you. This is an ordinance from God, and God is know¬ 
ing and wise. Moreover, ye may claim half of what your 
wives shall leave, if they have no issue; but, if they have 
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issue, then ye shall have the fourth part of what they shall Lector* 
leave, after the legacies which they shall bequeath and —- 

the debts be paid: they also shall have the fourth part of 
what ye shall leave, in case ye have no issue ; but if ye marks - 
have issue, then they shall have the eighth part of what ye 
shall leave, after the legacies which ye shall bequeath and 
your debts be paid: and if a man or woman’s substance 
is inherited by a distant relation, and he or she have a 
brother or sister, each of them two shall have a sixth part of 
the estate. But if there be more than this number, they 
shall be'equal sharers in the third part, after payment of the 
legacies which shall be bequeathed, and the debts, without 
prejudice to the heirs.” “ They will consult thee for thy 
decision in certain cases; say unto them, ‘ God giveth you 
these determinations concerning the more remote degrees of 
kindred.—If a man die without issue, and have a sister, 
she shall have the half of what he shall leaver and he 
shall be heir to her, in case she have no issue; but if there 
be two sisters, they shall have, between them, two-third parts 
of what he shall leave: and if there be several, brothers 
and sisters, a male shall have as much as the portion of two 
females. God declareth unto you, these precepts, lest ye 
err: and God knoweth all things.”* 


♦ Sale’s Kurdn , Chapter iv. 

The Mosaic Law on the subject of Inheritance is more brief and, less com¬ 
prehensive : “ And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying, * if 
a man die, and have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto 
his daughter ; and if he have no daughter, then ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. And if he have no brethren, then ye shall give his inherit¬ 
ance unto his father's brethren, and if his father has no brethren, then 
shall ye give his inheritance unto his kinsman, that is next to him of his 
family, and he shall possess it: and it shall be unto the children of Israel a 
statute of judgment, as the Lord commanded Moses.” (Numbers, Chap, xxvii, 
vb. 8 — 11.) Here, as is justly remarked by Sir William Macnaghten, we find 
no provision whatever made for the parents, although there are certainly 
other obvious reasons besides that adduced in the emphatic language of the 
Kurdn, why they should not be excluded. 
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Accordingly ,—a moiety of the deceased’s estate devolves 
on the husband, a fourth on the widow or widows (as the 
case may be,) a sixth on a single brother or sister by the 
same mother only, a third on two or more of such brothers 
and sisters, and a third on the mother if the deceased left 
no issue of his own or of his son how low soever; but if 
he (the deceased) left any such issue, then the above por¬ 
tion of the husband is reduced to one-fourth, that of the 
widow or widows into an eighth, the mother’s children are 
entirely excluded, (they are excluded also by the deceased’s 
father and grandfather,) and the mother’s one-third is re* 
duced to one-sixth,—her one-third share is also reduced to 
one-sixth when the deceased left two brothers and sisters 
or more by any side whatever;— a moiety devolves on 
an only daughter, two-thirds devolve on two or more 
daughters in the event of the deceased leaving no son or 
sons, but if he left any, then each daughter gets half of 
what each son is entitled to;—and (in default of the 
deceased’s son and daughter,) a son’s only daughter 
gets a moiety; but when there are two or more son’s 
daughters they collectively get two-thirds in the event of 
the deceased leaving no son’s son; but if he left any such 
issue, then the son’s daughter or daughters get nothing as 
a sharer or sharers , but each of them, as a residuary, 
gets half of what each of such males takes. 

The son’s daughter or daughters are not, however, totally 
excluded by a single daughter of the deceased, but are 
entitled to one-sixth as the remainder of the two-thirds 
(the highest portion ordained for females to take as sharers). 
When, however, there exist two or more daughters of the 
deceased, then (they themselves having taken two-thirds 
of the estate,) the son’s daughter or daughters get nothing, 
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unless there be with them a male in the equal or in a 
lower degree; as in that ease each of the son’s daughters 
would get one share and the male two shares of the residue. 
In default of heirs down to a brother, the only sister of the 
whole blood is entitled to a moiety, two or more of such 
sisters get two-thirds of the deceased’s estate, sisters by 
the some father only have, in default of full sisters, the 
same interest as the latter ; and where there are but one 
full sister, and one or more half-sisters by the father, 
there the half-sister or sisters get only one-sixth, the full 
sister taking one-half of the deceased’s estate. The sisters 
of both descriptions, as above, are rendered residuaries by 
their respective brothers, as also by the deceased’s own or 
his son’s daughter or daughters. A sixth devolves on the 
true grandmother or grandmothers in default of the mother. 
As a sharer, the father gets a sixth, and in the event of the 
deceased’s leaving no son or son’s sou, but a daughter or 
daughters with the father, the latter, in addition to his 
share as above, gets a residuary portion; and on failure 
of all these, he takes only as a residuary either the whole 
or a part (as the case may be) of the deceased’s estate. As 
respects his own heritable right, the true grandfather, 
in default of the father, has the same interest as the 
latter. 


Moreover, it is to be observed,—that, of the above enu¬ 
merated heirs, the husband, wife, true grandmother; mother, 
and mother’s children are always sharers and never resi- 
duaries;—that the father and (in his default) the father’s 
father are only sharers in one case, only residuaries in 
another, and sharers as well as residuaries in a third (as 
above stated);—that the deceased’s daughter, grand¬ 
daughter (in the male line), his whole sister and half-sister 

H 
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by the father are sharers when destitute of their own bro¬ 
thers, and, as such, they successively take their legal shares;— 
that the legal shares of each description of these females are 
one-half and two-thirds—one-half where there is only one 
female, and two-thirds when there are two or more (prefer¬ 
ably entitled);—that when with an only daughter of the 
deceased there is a son’s daughter or daughters, the for¬ 
mer (preferable to the latter) takes one-half, and the latter, 
only a sixth (as being the remainder of two-thirds, the 
highest portion allowed to females) ;—that such is also the 
case of a half-sister or sisters (by the father) with a sister 
of the whole blood;*—that the daughter, son’s daughter, 
whole sister, or half-sister by the father, when with a brother 
or brothers of her own, loses her character as a sharer, 
and is rendered, by him or them, a residuary, and, as 
such, she gets a portion amounting to half of what her each 
brother takes;—that the son’s daughter is excluded by two 
or more daughters of the deceased, but when there is a male in 
the same degree with her or in a lower degree, she becomes 
a residuary, and divides between him and herself the re¬ 
maining one-third in the proportion of two shares fo* 
the male and one share for the female;—that the full 
sister, as well as the half-sister by the same father only, when 
with a daughter or daughters of the deceased himself or of 
his son, is made a residuary, and takes the residue remain¬ 
ing after the daughter or daughters (as above) has or have 
taken her or their legal share or shares;—and that the full 
sister, when rendered a residuary by the deceased’s own 
daughter, or his son’s daughter, excludes not only the half- 
sister but also the half-brother by the same father.* 


* Vid* Principles, v—xix, and the annotations, &e.« relative thereto*. 
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In the succession of the father, mother, husband, or wife, Lecture 

ii. 

there is no grade or consecutive order, they not being —^ 

ezcluded in any case; but any or all of them would take the Preiimin~ 

ary re- 

full or reduced share or shares according to the circum- marks, 
stance of the case in which they or any of them may occur 0r der of 
with other heirs, either as sharers or as residuaries, or as both, 

But as regards the rest of the heirs above enumerated, there Su!ariS^ 
is this successive order:—The father’s father or true grand¬ 
father inherits after, that is on the demise of, the father. The 
mother’s mother, or true grandmother,* on the demise of the 
mother: the father’s mother or any other paternal female 
ancestor on the demise of the father also. The mother’s 
children inherit on failure of the deceased’s own children 
and the children of his son how low soever, also on failure of 
the deceased’s father, and father’s father, by all of whom 
they are excluded. The son’s daughter succeeds on failure 
of the deceased’s son, and her proper place is after the 
daughter or daughters of the deceased, though in the case of 
the latter leaving an only daughter, the son’s daughter takes 
simultaneously with her a sixth part (which together with 
the half taken by the former constitutes two-thirds). The 
whole sister inherits as a sharer on failure of the deceased’s 
brother, father, children, and son’s children how low soever, 
and as a residuary with the deceased’s own or his son’s 
daughter, or with her own brother, on failure of the rest as 
above; and the place of the half-sister by the same father 
only is just after the whole sister, though in the case of the 
latter being an only one, the former simultaneously with her 
takes a sixth,—a moiety being taken by the latter, in whose 


* The grandfather and grandmother are merely substitutes for the father 
and mother.—B. Dig. In trod, p, xlii. 
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default she is made a residuary by deceased’s own daughter 
or his son’s daughter, or by her owir brother, as the case 
may be. 

The order of succession of the residuaries is also accord* 
ing to the nearness of relationship to the deceased, and 
not according to their classes (a). Thus the deceased’s 
own offspring succeed first, then the offspring of his son 
how low soever, then the deceased’s father, then his true 
grandfather how high soever, then the offspring of the 
deceased’s father, that is the deceased’s brothers, and their 
sons how low soever, in the successive order; then the off¬ 
spring of the deceased’s true grandfather, that is paternal 
uncles, and their sons how low soever, in the successive or¬ 
der ; then the offspring of the deceased’s great-grandfather, 
that is, father’s paternal uncles and their sons how low 
soever, in the successive order; then the offspring of the 
deceased’s great-great-grandfather, that is, grandfather’s 
paternal uncles, and their sons how low soever, in the 
successive order; and so on ad infinitum ,—distinction being 
always made between the whole and half-blood, and pre- 


Annotations. 

(a). Where there are several residuaries of different kinds, one a 
residuary in himself another a residuary by another, and a third a 
residuary with another, preference is given to propinquity to the deceas¬ 
ed ; so that the residuary with another, when nearer to the deceased 
than the residuary in himself is the first. Thus, when a person has died, 
leaving a daughter, a full sister, and the son of a half brother by the 
father* a half of the inheritance is to the daughter, a half to the sister, 
and nothing to the brother's son, because the sister becomes a residuary 
with the daughter, and she is nearer to the deceased than his brother’s 
son. So, also, when there is with the brother's son a paternal uncle, there 
is nothing to the uncle. And, in like manner, when in the place of the 
brother's son there is a half-brother by the father, there is nothing for 
the half-brother,—Fat&w& Alamgfrf, Yol. vi, page 629.—B. Dig; 694, 
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ference given to the former in the case of the relatives Lbctubb 

A 

being in the equal degree of affinity, otherwise to the — 
nearest of them (5).* f/y r™*”* 

The order of succession as above given, and the inherit- matk *‘ 
ability or non-inheritability of the relations in general are 
regulated and ascertained according to the following 
general rules: 1—The nearest, then , the nearest (c). 


Annotations. 

(ft). Thus where* claimants happen to be father’s paternal uncles of 
the whole and half-blood, those of the whole-blood will inherit in pre¬ 
ference to those of the half-blood; but where the claimants happen to 
be the deceased’s paternal uncle of the half-blood and his father’s pater¬ 
nal uncle of the whole-blood, there the deceased’s paternal uncle of the 
half-blood by reason of being nearer will succeed, aud the father’s 
paternal uncle, though of the whole-blood, will, by reason of his being 
more remote, be excluded by the other. 

(c). For instance, where the deceased left a son, and the son of 
another son who died before his father (the deceased), there the de¬ 
ceased’s surviving son being the nearest will inherit to the exclusion 
of the fatherless grandson,f 


• Residnaries of this kind are, first, the lineal descendants, or sons 
and sons* sons how low soever j then <he lineal ascendants, or father and 
father’s fathers, how high soever ; and, finally, the lineal collaterals and their 
descendants in the same way, withont any apparent limit, the full blood 
being always preferred to the half ; bnt the half if nearer in degree being 
preferred to the fall when more remote.—II. Dig. Introd. p. xli. 

f “ The apparently nnjnst preference of the elder son, to the exclusion of 
all the rest, which, in onr law,’’ says Sir William Macnaghten, “ had the origin 
in the feudal policy of the times, is rejected by the Muhammadan law, and 
the equitable principle of eqnality obtains in its stead. The only rule which 
bears on the face of it any appearance of hardship, is that by which the right 
of representation is taken away, and which declares that a son, whose father 
is dead, shall not inherit the estate of his grandfather together with his 
uncles. It certainly seems to be a harsh rule, and is at variance with the 
English, the Roman, and Hindu laws. The Muhammadan doctors assign as 
a reason for denying the right of representation, that a person has not eveu 
an inchoate right to the property of his ancestor, until the death of such 
ancestor, and that, consequently, there can be no claim through a deceased per¬ 
son, in whom no right could by possibility have been vested.”—Macn. M. L. 
Prel. Rems., pp. ii & iii. 

The above could only be remedied by gift before the last or fatal illness 
of the late owner, or partially by a will, as thereby he could bequeath one-third 
of his property without the consent of his legal heir. 
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2—Whoever is related to the deceased through any person 
shall not inherit while that person lives ( d ). 3—The 
strength of consanguinity prevails: the person having two 
relations is preferable (whether male or female) to him or 

her who has but one relation (<?). 4—When the relation¬ 
ship is equal, the male has double the portion of a female.” 


I. There belong to the property of a person 
deceased four successive duties: first, his funeral 
ceremony and burial without superfluity of expense, 
yet without deficiency (/),*—as the (interment with) 
Kafan-us-Sunnat (g), or with the same number of 
clothes as the deceased wore during life ;f— next, 
the discharge of his debts from the whole of his 
remaining assets ;—then the payment of his legacies, 
even though the same be indeterminate (A); and 
then the distribution of the residue among the 
successors (i): according to the Book (the Kurah), 
to the Traditions, and to the assent of the Learned.^ 


Annotations. 

(d) . Thus a son’s son or daughter does not inherit while his or her 
father is alive, and not excluded for any reason. 

(e) . Surely, kinsmen by the same father and mother shall inherit 
before the kinsmen by the same father only: thus a brother by the same 
father and mother is preferred to a brother by the same father only, and 
a sister by the same father and mother, if she become a residuary 
with the daughter, is preferred to a brother by the same father only, 
and the son of a brother by the same father and mother is preferred to 
the son of the brother by the same father only.—Sirajiyyah, page 18. 


* Sirajiyyah, page 1. t Dorr-ul-Mukhtar, page 861. 

X Sirajiyyah page 2;—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 861. 

There are different kinds of debts, of which some (in point of payment) are 
preferable to the rest See Debts. 
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(/.) The phrase “ without superfluity of expense, yet l*ctub* 
without deficiency,” is thus explained by Sharif :—“ This is 
either in consideration of the number (of clothes), in 
which case, if a male be shrouded with more than three 
pieces of cloth, and a female, with more than five, it 
would be held a prodigal superfluity, and, if with less 
than those mentioned, a niggardly deficiency of expense 
or in consideration of value, in which case, if, for instance, 
the deceased, during life, used to wear clothes of the value 
of ten ( dtrms ), and (when dead) he was shrouded with a 
vesture valued less or greater than that, there would be 
a niggardly deficiency, or prodigal superfluity. But if the 
deceased used to wear one sort of apparel on solemn festi- 
vals (ids), another amongst (t. e., in visiting) his friends, 
and a third, in his own house, then he is to be shrouded with 
the second (sort of apparel), the first being too prodigal, 
the third too parsimonious, the middling, best suited— 
Sh&rifiyyah, page 2. 

Should he, however, happen to have been overwhelmed 
with debts, in which case, the creditors have a right to 
prevent his heirs from shrouding him with the number 
of clothes which is called ‘Kafan-us-Sunnat,’ they must 
shroud him with a sufficient (or moderate) number of 
apparel ( Kafan-ul-Kifayet ), that is two clothes, (new or 
washed,) for a man, and three for a woman. If the 
deceased left no property, then his funeral expenses must 
be paid by him , who would have been compelled (by law) 
to maintain him when living. If, however, there be no 
such person who would be compelled to maintain him, 
or if he also be indigent, then the funeral expenses must 
be defrayed out of the public treasury {Bayit-ul-m&l ).— 
Sharffiyah, page 2. 

(^r.) The dress according to the Hadis or the Prophet’s 
custom, is denominated ‘ Kafan-us-Sunnat,’ which, for 
a man consists of trousers (iz&r), a shirt, and a covering 
sheet; and, for a woman an iz&r, a shirt, a small piece 
with which her hair is tied, a covering sheet, and a small 
piece with which the breast is covered.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, 
page 129. 

If, however, his shroud be destroyed before the decom¬ 
position of his (body), then the deceased must again be 
shrouded out of the whole of his assets.—Durr-ul-Mukh- 
t&r, page 861. 
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Lecture (A.) Here according to the Sirdjiyyah, legacies should 
J1, be paid out of a third of what remains after the deceased’s 
debts are paid; while it appears from the Durr-ul-Mukh* 
tdr that legacies should be paid out of the whole of the 
residue. This apparent discrepancy may, however, be thus 
reconciled: what is laid down in the Sirdjiyyah is appli¬ 
cable to the case where the deceased left an heir or heirs. 
Since in the case of his leaving no heir, the legacies may, 
according to the Sirdjiyyah, as well as the Durr-ul-Mukh- 
tdr and other authorities, be paid out of the whole of the 
assets remaining after payment of debts, or the whole of 
such residue might be bequeathed by will. This much 
will be found in the Sirdjiyyah itself.*— Vide pages 89 & 93. 

As to the phrase—“even though the same be indeter¬ 
minate,” contained in the Durr-ul-Mukhtdr,—it is the 
opinion not only of the author of that work, but also of 
Sharif, the celebrated commentator of the Sirdjiyyah, who 
is not a less high authority in the matter of inheritance.f 

(i). “The successors,” says the author of the Dur-ul- 
Mukhtdr, “ are entitled to (take as) inheritance even if the 
property consist of (a copy of) the Kurdn ”—Dur-ul- 
Mukhtdr, page 861. 


principle. H. The first in order are those persons who 
„ . are entitled to shares : they are such as have 

\i6ncr&l or- • , « / «\ ^ * a . i 


der of sue- specific shares allotted to them (j). 2—After them 

are (entitled) thej residuaries by consanguinity, who 
are all such as take what remains of the inheritance 


cession. 


* Then the payment of his legacies, out of a third of what remains after 
his debts are paid.—Sirdjiyyah, pages 2 and 3. 

Then (the payment of) legacies are preferred, even though the same be 
indeterminate. This is according to the correct doctrine.—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, 
page 861. 

t The legacies of a Mossulmdn, to the prejndice of his heirs, must not ex¬ 
ceed a third part of the property left by him, and remaining after the dis¬ 
charge of his debts : over a third of such residue he has absolute power, and 
his legatee shall receive it immediately, whether a specific thing or certain 
sum of money, or only a fractional part of his estate, was bequeathed. This 
is the opinion of Sharif, though a distinction, which the text by no means 
implies, has been taken between a determinate and an indeterminate legacy. 
Note by Sir William Jones, p. 3. 

X In Arabic the article “ al (the)” is in its unlimited sense ; consequently, 
it comprehends both the singular and plnral number. It is nsed here in the 
plural number to import also the singular.—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 862. 
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after the sharers have taken their shares ; and, if 
there be only residuaries, they take the whole pro* 
perty. 3—Then the residuary for special cause, 
that is, the manumittor of a slave, and his (or her) 
male residuary heir ( k). 4—In default of residua¬ 

ries, the residue remaining after allotment of shares 
returns or reverts to the sharers by consanguinity (/) 
according to their respective rights (i m ). 5—Then 

inherit the distant kindred* ( n). 6—Next (after 
them takes) the successor by contract ( o ). 7— 

Next succeeds the person who was acknowledged as 
a kinsman through another, so as not to prove his 
consanguinity through such other (person), pro¬ 
vided the deceased persisted in that acknowledg¬ 
ment till he died ( p ). 8—Then (takes) the person 

to whom more than one-third, even the whole, of the 
property was left by will (q). 9—Then, or lastly, 


Annotations. 

7. Thus, if the consanguinity be established by confirmation of the 
person through whom It is asserted to exist, or his acknowledgment be 
like that of (the deceased) himself, and supported by the evidence of 
another person, then his consanguinity shall be proved really to exist; 
and he (the acknowledged) shall have a claim in juxta-position to the 
(other) heirs of the deceased, even though the deceased should have 
afterwards retracted (from his acknowledgment). Such is also the 
case if the person acknowledged be admitted by the acknowledger 
previous to (his) retraction.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, p. 862. 

8. After these, to the person to whom more than one-third or the 
whole of the property was left by will.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 862. 

9. Then (the property left by the deceased) is to be placed in the 
Public Treasury, not as a heritage, but as a spoil or gain for (the benefit 
of Mussulman8.)t—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 862. 


* All these will be hereafter shown in full. 

f All snch escheats to the Sovereign go towards a fund for charitable 
nses ; and according to the system or Zayid, the son of Th&bit, which has 
been shortly explained in a former publication, that fund, if it be regularly 
established, is entitled to the whole estate on failure of residuary heirs, 
without any return to the sharers, and to the entire exclusion of the fonr 
last classes $ but this doctrine seems quite exploded.—Note by Sir William 
Jones, page 5. 

N 


Lecture 
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Lecture (the property of the deceased goes to) the Bayit-ul- 
—1 mal or Public Treasury (r). 

(j ) . In the Kurdn , in the Traditions of the Prophet, or 
by the assent of the Learned, as stated by Sarakhsi (who 
says): “ The persons entitled to shares take before the 
residuaries on the ground of the Prophet’s dictum: " Give 
shares to those who are entitled to the same; and what 
remains after giving the shares, is for those males who are 
the (best, i. e., the) nearest (by relation or for special 
cause).—Shanfiyyah, page 5. 

These (t. e., the sharers) are twelve: ten by relation, of 
whom three are male, and seven female, and two for special 
cause, (viz.,) the husband and wife.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, 
page 862. 

(k) . Next (the inheritance goes) to the person who is the 
enfranchiser of a slave, though the enfranchiser be a female : 
such person is a residuary for special cause. Then (to) 
his or her male residuaries; because the Vald * (the relation 
or right arising out of emancipation) does not devolve on a 
woman, except when she herself has manumitted a slave.— 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 862. 

That is, in default of the enfranchiser of a slave 
they begin with his or her male residuaries. Here the 
residuaries are restricted to the males, because there shall 
be hereafter cited (to that effect) a dictum of the Prophet. 
Sharifiyyah, page 6. (See Residuaries.) 

(Z). “ It should not be objected,” says Sh&rif, “ that 
the person who is entitled to a share and not to the residue, 
must not take the whole (in the event of there being no 
residuary heir); inasmuch as, he (the sharer) is entitled 
(to the whole not as residue, but) partly as share and 
partly as return.”— Ibid. 


* In a note to his translation of the Hidavah, Mr. Hamilton observes, that 
* there is no single word in onr language folly expressive of this term. The 
shortest definition of it is, * the relation between the master (or patron') and 
his freedman.’ Bat even this does not express the whole meaning. Had he 
proceeded to state 44 and the relation between two persons who had made a 
reciprocal testamentary contract,” the definition might have been more com¬ 
plete.—Note by Sir William Macnaghten. 
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(m) . That is, the proportions of their respective shares 
are fixed according to their relationship (to the deceased), 
and the remainder returns to them in accordance there¬ 
with.—Shanfiyyah, page 6. 

Because their relation subsists even after they had taken 
their shares: it does not, however, return to those who are 
entitled to shares for special cause; whence it does not 
revert to the widower, or widow*— Ibid . 

(n) . That is, when the inheritance cannot return or 
revert owing to the non-existence of the persons entitled 
to shares by (right of) consanguinity, they begin with the 
distant kindred, who are neither residuaries nor sharers, 
but (mere) relatives: the rights of these are postponed to 
the return made to the persons entitled to shares by right of 
consanguinity, because the latter are the nearest relatives 
of the deceased, and, in rank too, superior to the former, f- 
Ibid., page 9. 

(<?). That is, in default of those (already) mentioned, 
the whole of the inheritance goes to the successor by con- 
tract,i unless there be a widower or widow, but if one (of 
them) be found (living), then the residue devolves upon 
him or her: such is the doctrine laid down in the “ Far&iz-i 
Usm&niyah” (a treatise on Inheritance by Usmdn).— 
Sharifiyyah, page 9. 


* The Commentator says :—“ It does not re tarn to those who are entitled 
to shares for special cause, &c., &c.” It should, however, be known that it has 
been laid down by the modem lawyers that * in default of any other sharer, 
the residue returns also to the widow or widower.’ This much, is’elsewhere 
affirmed by the commentator himself on the authority of the Prophet’s com¬ 
panion Usman. See the last paragraph of the body ; see also the Section 
treating of the Return. 

But, if there be sharers by consanguinity and no residuaries, a farther por¬ 
tion of the inheritance reverts to them, though never to the widower or 
widow, while any heirs by blood are alive.—Note by Sir William Jones, p. 4. 

f On failure of the two preceding classes, the distribution is made among 
those next of kin, who are neither sharers nor residuaries : they may be 
called the distant kindred.— Ibid . 

X Should none of the distant kindred be living, and capable of inheriting, 
the estate goes (unless there be a widow or widower, who is first entitled to 
a share,) to him, who may be called the successor by contract; and of that 
succession it is necessary to give an example. If Amar, a man of an un¬ 
known descent, says to Zayid : “ Thou art my kinsman and shall be my succes¬ 
sor after my death, paying for me any fine and ransom to which I may 
become liable,” and Zayid accept the condition, it is a valid contract by the 
Arabian law; and if Zayid also be a man whose descent is unknown, and 
make the same proposal to Amar, who likewise accepts it, the contract is 
mutual and similar, and they are successors by contract reciprocally.— Ibid. 
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The description of the successor by contract is this:— 
“ If a person of unknown descent says to another: “ Thou 
art my kinsman and shalt be my successor when I am dead, 
and thou shalt pay for me any fine and ransom to which I 
may become liableand if the other says: “ I accept,” 
then it is a valid contract according to our doctrine. The 
acceptor shall be the heir, he being the payer of the fine or 
ransom. If the other person also be one whose descent is 
unknown, and make the same proposal to the first (men¬ 
tioned), and if he accept it, then each of them shall be suc¬ 
cessor (by contract) to the other, and pay for him any fine 
or ransom to which he may become liable. The person of 
unknown descent, may, however, retract from the contract 
so long as the other does not pay the fiue or ransom for 

the contractor.—Sharifiyyah, page 10. 

• 

Shdfii, however, says: “ No person can be a successor 
by contract except the master of an enfranchised slave.” 
This doctrine is adopted by Sh&fii as well as by Zayid. 
( • But,” says Sh&nf, “the doctrine embraced by us (as 
already stated) is the same as maintained by Umar, All 
and Ibn-ul-Masdd— Ibid ., pp. 9 & 10. 

( p ). This acknowledged kinsman takes after the suc¬ 
cession of the successor by contract, and before the person 
to whom the whole property was left by will. There are, 
however, certain conditions to be observed: First , the 
acknowledgment of his consanguinity on the part of the 
acknowledger must import to be such as being through 
another. For instance, if one* acknowledge a person of an 
unknown pedigree to be his brother, then his acknowledg¬ 
ment (of relation) must import as being through his father, 
for thereby he becomes his (the father’s son).* Secondly, 
this acknowledgment must be such as not to prove his 
consanguinity through such other (third) person,—as when 
the father would not admit this cousanguinity (t. e., the 


* If no such agreement had been made, bat if Am&r in his lifetime had 
acknowledged Zayid, a man of an anknown pedigree, to be his brother or his 
uncle, that is, to be related to him by his lather, or by his grandfather, 
though in truth he had no Bach relation, and the bare acknowledgment ^ of 
Amar cannot be admitted as a proof of it, yet if Amar die without retracting 
his declaration, Zayid is called the acknowledged kinsman by a common an¬ 
cestor, and stands in the fifth class of successors, bat takes the estate before 
the general devisee.—Note by Sir William Jones, page 4. 
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unknown person’s being his son). Thirdly , when the 
acknowledger should die persisting in his acknowledgment. 
The result of these conditions or cases are evident— 
Sharifiyyah, page 10. 

(i q ). That is, when there is none of them who are above 
mentioned, they begin with the person to whom the whole 
property was left by will. Thus the bequest shall take 
effect with him (in his favor): inasmuch as the rule pro¬ 
hibiting against one’s bequeathing more than one-third was 
for the sake of heirs, but if none of them be in existence, 
then according to us, he (the legatee) is to have the whole 
of what was left to him by will.— Ibid., p. 10. 

The Sir&jiyyah speaks of the whole property (and not of 
any portion thereof) left by the will, leaving others to infer 
that when he has spoken of the whole, he must be taken to 
have spoken also of any part thereof, the whole being equal 
to, ana containing, all its parts. Accordingly, its com¬ 
mentator, Sharif, after citing the passage to that effect, 
(viz. “ Then the person to whom the whole property was left 
by will,”) has, in his exposition thereof, expressly stated 
what was left (in the original) to implication, by saying, 
" That is, when there is none of them who are above-men¬ 
tioned, they begin with the person to whom the whole pro¬ 
perty was left by will. Thus the bequest shall take effect 
with him (in his favor), inasmuch as the rule prohibiting 
against one’s bequeathing more than one-third was for the 
sake of heirs; out if none of them be in existence, then 
according to us, he (the legatee) is to have the whole of 
what was left to him by will.” 

(r). That is, if there be none of the persons above- 
mentioned, theproperty left by the deceased is to be placed 
in the Public Treasury; because the property is susceptible 
of being lost; so it is to be (placed therein) for all Mus¬ 
sulmans. This (deposit), however, is not by way of inher¬ 
itance, since they (the Mussalm&ns) are brethren. Do 
you not see that when an alien tributary leaves no heir, his 
property (also) is placed in the Public Treasury, though 
Mussalm&ns are not entitled to the inheritance of infidels; 
and this also is a proof (of its not being placed there as an 
inheritance,) that it is equally distributed to the male and 
female Mussalm&ns when a distribution of such property is 
made; whereas in the (distribution of) inheritance there is no 
equality between the two sexes.—Sharifiyyah, pp. 10 & 11. 
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Prindpu. HI. The followers of Shafii, however, are of 
opinion that if there be regularity or safety in the 
Public Treasury, the placing of a deceased’s pro- 
According P er ty therein is preferred to its devolution upon 
to shifii. the distant kindred, and its return (to the sharers); 
hut if there be no regularity there, it should first 
revert to those consanguineous relations who are 
entitled to shares, with reference (or in proportion) 
to their legal shares ; after (that is, on failure of) 
them, it should devolve on the distant kindred.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 11. 

According to them, the inheritance does not at all 
devolve on the successor by contract, nor on the person 
ackowl edged as a kinsman; nor on the person to whom the 

whole property was left by will.— Ibid. 

' • 

Principle. IV. The shares appointed in the Kurdn are six : 

shares and a m °i et y> a <l uarter > aa eighth, two-thirds, one-third, 
sharers. and one-sixth. The persons entitled to these shares 
are twelve, of whom four are males, viz., the father, 
the true grandfather ($), or an ancestor how high 
soever (in the direct paternal line), the brother by the 
same mother only, and the husband; and eight females, 
who are the wife, the daughter, and the daughter 
of a son how low soever ( i ), the sister by the same 
father and mother, the sister by the father’s side, 
and the sister by the mother’s side, the mother, and 
the true grandmother (u). —Sirajiyyah, page 7. 

(*). The true grandfather is a male ancestor related to 
the deceased without the intervention of the mother or a 
female ancestor (as the father’s father how high soever).— 
Sir&jiyyah, Arabic, page 18. 

( t) . That is, of any male descendant in the direct male 
line of the deceased. 

(u) . Here the grandmother is restricted to be the true 
one, and she is defined to be that person who is related to 
the deceased without the intervention of a false grandfather, 
that is the male ancestor related to the deceased necessarily 
by the intervention of the mother (or a female ancestor) ; 
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because she is placed in juxta-position with the true 
grandfather above defined. Thus when a grandmother 
is related without the intervention of a false grand¬ 
father, she is a true one: whether she be related through 
females only, as the mother's mother, and mother’s mother’s 
mother; or through males only, as the father’s mother: and 
the mother of the father’s father, or by the intervention of 
both male and female, as the father’s mother’s mother: such 
an ancestress is a sharer amongst the grandmothers, just as 
a true grandfather is amongst the grandfathers. But 
when related by the intervention of a false grandfather, 
she becomes a false grandmother, whether she be related by 
the intervention of males or females,—as the mother of the 
mother's father, or the mother of the paternal grandmother’s 
father;—then such an ancestress is not entitled to a share just 
as a false grandfather is not, but both of them are included 
in the distant kindred, who inherit by (right of) relation, 
and not as residuaries or sharers.—Sharifiyynb, page 17. 

The persons above enumerated do not all succeed simulta¬ 
neously, nor are their shares always the same. On the con¬ 
trary, some of them are, in particular cases, entirely exclud¬ 
ed, while others are partially so, their shares being reduced 
to smaller proportions. See the Section on Exclusion, &c. 

Y. The father inherits in three cases or ways:— 
viz., [he takes] 1—an absolute share, which is a 
sixth (unmixed with any residuary portion)* with 
the deceased’s son or grandson how low soever ; 2— 
a legal share as well as a residuary portion, in the 
case of the deceased leaving a daughter or a daugh¬ 
ter of his son how low soever in the degree of 
descent; and 3—a simple residuary portion, and this 
on failure of (the deceased’s) children and son's chil¬ 
dren or other descendants how low soever — 
Sirajiyyah, page 8. 


• Sharifiyyah, page 17. 

t As examples of the father’s rights, let ns suppose Amar to have died 
worth two thousand four hundred pieces of gold, leaving his father Zayid and 
either a son or a son’s son, Umar : in this case, the four hundred pieces are the 
share of Zayid, and Umar takes the remaining two thousand ; but, if Amar 
leave only his father Zayid, and either a daughter or son’s daughter, Layela, 
the father is first entitled to the four hundred pieces, or a sixth part, and 
after Layela has received twelve hundred, or a moiety of the estate (which, 
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Principle. 

Of a grand 
father. 


( v ). Thus there are three states or conditions appropri¬ 
ate to a father,—as a sharer, he takes a sixth, as a sharer 
and residuary he takes both a sixth part and a residuary 
portion, and only as a residuary, he takes the residue of 
the estate, remaining after the sharers have taken their 
appropriate shares. 

VI. In default of the father, the true grand¬ 
father has the same interest or right as the father 
had, except in four cases ( 10 ).* 


Annotations. 

V & Yi. The father and grandfather take in three cases: 1.—an 
absolute share, which is a sixth, and this with a son or son's son; 2.—a 
simple residuary portion on failure of such (issue); and 3.—a legal share 
and a residuary portion also, with a daughter and son's daughter.— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 863. 

Yi. The true grandfather has the same interest with the father, 
except in four cases which will be mentioned presently, if it please God; 
but the grandfather is excluded by the father, if he be living; since the 
father is the mean of consanguinity between the grandfather and the 
deceased.—Sirfcjiyyah, page 8. 


as we shall see, is her share in this case), he takes, as residuary, the eight 
hundred pieces which remain; so that the property of Amar is equally 
divided between them. Should no relation be left bnt Zayid the father, and 
Debid the brother of the deceased, Lebid is excluded; and the whole estate 
goes to Zayid. 

* If, in the three preceding cases, the paternal grandfather Salim 
had been left instead of Zayid, his rights would have been precisely the 
same ; and the only difference between Zayid and Salim will appear from the 
four following examples. 1.—The paternal grandmother would be excluded 
by Zayid her son, but not by his father, her husband Salim. 2.—If Amar or 
Hind&h leave a father Zayid, a mother Salma, and a widow Zayenab, or widower 
Haritb, the mother takes a third part of what remains after Zayenab or 
Harith has received the legal share, but, if Salim be substituted for Zayid, 
she wonld have a right to a third of the whole assets according to the pre¬ 
vailing opinion, although Abfi Yusuf thought her entitled, even in that case, 
to no more than a third of the remainder. 3.—The brothers of the whole 
blood, and those by the same father only, are excluded from inheritance by 
Zayid the father, but not by the grandfather Salim, as the best lawyers 
agree, dissenting on this point from their master Abu Hanifah. 4.—If a mar 
had manumitted his slave Y&smin, and died, leaving his father Zayid nd a 
son Umar, a sixth part of the right of succession to Yasmin would have 
vested, according to Abfi Ynsaf, in Zayid, bnt, if the paternal grandfather 
Salim had been left instead of the father, the whole interest wonld have 
vested in the son : in this case the illustrious lawyer ultimately dissented 
from his master and from hU fellow student Mohammad, who were both 
very justly of opinion, that, whether Zayid or Salim were alive on the death 
of the mannmittor, the whole right of succession to the mannmittee vested 
in Umar.—Commentary by Sir William Jones, page 9. 
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Because the father is the mean of consanguineous rela- Lscturk 
tion between the deceased and the true grandfather ;* the 
latter, therefore, is remoter than the father, and being so, 
he cannot succeed if the father be living. 

(w). The four exceptional cases in which the grand¬ 
father is not equal to the father are as follows:— 

1—The father’s mother does not inherit with him, 
whereas she inherits with the grandfather. 2—If the de¬ 
ceased leave parents, and either of the married couple, 
then the mother takes one-third after the allotment of the 
spouse, but if there be a grandfather instead of the father, 
the mother takes a third of the whole property.f 3—The 
brothers and sisters by the same father and mother, and by 
the same father only, are all excluded by the father as is 
agreed (among the Learned), whereas they are not excluded 
by the grandfather, except according to Abd Hanifah 
(with whom, however, the Fafcwd concurs)4 4—According 
to Abd Yusuf, the father of a manumittor takes with his 
son a sixth of the property of the freedman, whereas this 
is not the case with the grandfather; but the whole right 
over the freedman’s property vests in the son; and accord¬ 
ing to all (other) Im&ms there is no distinction between 
them (the father and grandfather), for neither of the two 
takes any thing out of the property of a freedman.—Shan- 
fiyyah, page 18. 

VII. A single half-brother or sister by the same Principle . 
mother only gets a sixth, and two or more of such 
half-brothers and sisters get a third, if the deceased brothers 
left neither his own nor his son’s issue, nor a father, *" d 


* Sirdjiyyah , page 8 . 

t The first true grandfather is, of course, the father’s father. He is entirely 
excluded by the father ; bnt if the father be dead, (the grandfather) conies iu- 
to his place, and his interest in the inheritance, is the same with the father, 
with this difference, however, that being more remote, he is liable to be 
differently affected by the rights of the mother and paternal grandmother 
(as above stated).—-B. M. L., p. 63. 

t The true grandfather is entirely excluded by the father ; but in defanlt 
of him he comes into hiB place, save that he does not, like him, reduce a 
mother’s share to a third of the residue (from a third of the whole) ; nor 
entirely exclude a paternal grandmother. He excludes, however, all the brothers 
and sisters of the deceased, according to Abd Hanifah with whom the 
Fatwft concurs.—Futawa Alamgiri, Vol. vi, p. 625; —B. Dig. pp. 686 & 687. 

O 
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Principle. 

Of Hus¬ 
band. 


nor a true grandfather, by any of whom they are 
excluded. And among the children by the same 
mother only there is no distinction of sex as regards 
their heritable right and share, both brothers and 
sisters of the above description having an equal 
right and an equal share in the distribution.* 

Till. The husband is entitled to a moiety on 
failure of the deceased’s own issue or that of her son 
how low soever, and to a fourth when there is any 
such issue (x). 

(*.) The author of the Durr-ul-Mukht&r says:—“ A 
fourth is the share of the husband or husbands; as where 
two or more men allege to have married the deceased, and 
adduce proofs; but the deceased did not live in the house 


Annotations. 

vii. One-sixth is (the share) of a single child of the mother, one- 
third of two or more of the mother’s children : (the rights of the) females 
are the same as (those of) males.—Durr-ul-MukhtAr, page 863. 

The mother’s children who are brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only, are excluded by the (deceased’s) children and his 
son*B children how low soever, also by the father and grandfather, as the 
Learned agree ,* because they are neither children nor parents (of the 
deceased).—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 866. 

The mother’s children take in three cases: a sixth is the share of 
one only : a third of two or of more: males and females have an eqnal 
division and right.* But they are excluded by the children of the 
deceased, and by his son’s children how low soever, as well as by the 
father and grandfather, as the Learned agree.—Sirigiyyah, page 8. 

Viii. The husband takes in two cases : half on failure of children, 
and son’s children how low soever; and a fourth with children or son’s 
children how low soever they descend.—Sir&jyyah, page 4. 


* A single half-brother, by the same mother only, takes a sixth, and two 
or more such half-brothers, a third ; provided that the deceased left neither 
children, nor mlae issue of a son, nor a father, nor a true grandfather ; by 
any of whom the brothers by the same mother are excluded ; and this article 
brings ns necessarily to one class of female sharers $ for, in this instance, 
there is no distinction of sex, both brothers and sisters by the same mother 
only having an equal right and an equal share in the distribution.—Com¬ 
mentary by Sir William Jones, p. 9. 
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of any one of them, and none of them cohabited with her, k*®* 108 * 

then (in that case) they will share the ]K>rtion of one has- _1 

band by reason of none of them having preference to the 
other: this (share) is, however, allotted in the case of ex¬ 
istence of one of those two, namely, the deceased’s issue or 
her son’s issue; a half being the husband’s share on failure 
of those two (descriptions of issue). Thus, there are two 
cases (of allotments) for the husband,—a half, and a 
fourth.”—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 863. 

IX. The wife or wives (as the case may be) of Principle. 
the deceased get a fourth of his estate on failure of 
his own issue or that of his son how low soever, but 0 *™™"* 
an eighth only, if the deceased is survived by any 
such issue. 

Vide Macnaghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan Law, Precedents. 
Cases lxxvi and xiv, also the note in the following page. 

Corollaries. 

1. If there be many widows, they collectively inherit 
and equally divide among themselves the wife’s legal por¬ 
tion, that is one-fourth—if the husband left no issue, and 
one-eighth—if he left any: they have no pretentions to 
have more even on the ground of there being a single child 
and many widows of the late proprietor.— Vide East’s 
Notes No. I. 

2. In law there is no distinction between a wife mar¬ 
ried in her maidenhood and that married when widowed 
or divorced: consequently widows of both descriptions have 
equal rights to the estate of their deceased husband. 

For instance, if a person dies leaving two widows—the Example, 
one married by the ceremony of Shfidi, and the other by 
that of Nik&h; and by the former three sons and five 
daughters, and by the latter two sons and one daughter i 


Ahhotatiohs. 

ix. An eighth should be the share of the wife or wives, if there be 
issue or son's issue how low soever; and a fourth on failure of such 
issue.—Durr-ul-Muktar, p. 863. 

Wives take in two cases : a fourth (goes) to one or more on failure 
of children or son's children how low soever, and an eighth with children 
or son's children in any degree of descent.—Sir&jiyyah, page 10. 
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Principle, 

Of daugh¬ 
ters. 


The two widows will collectively receive, and equally 
divide among themselves, one-eighth of the deceased’s 
estate. Vide Macnaghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan 
Law, Case lxv. 

X. An only daughter takes a moiety, two or 
more daughters collectively take two-thirds, of the 
deceased’s estate, in the event of his leaving no 
son or sons ; but if he left also a son or sons, then 
the daughters are no longer sharers , but are ren¬ 
dered residuaries , and each of them is, in that case, 
entitled to a portion equal to half of a son’s 
share.* 

Corollary. 

The term *daughter ,’ intending one’s own daughter, and 
not a step-daughter also, the latter is no heir, and has no 
pretention to claim inheritance.— Vide Macnaghten’s Pre¬ 
cedents of Muhammadan Law, Case zxii. 


Ashotatiohs. 

z. The daughters begotten (or brought forth) by the deceased take 
in three cases : half (goes) to one only, and two-thirds to two or more; 
and if there be a son, the male has the share of two females, and he 
makes them residuaries.—Sirajiyyah, page 10. 

Bo whatever may remain after satisfying the share or sharers occurring 
in the case, the same is to be divided in the proportion of two shares 
to each brother and one share to each sister. 


* Let ns proceed to the shares of the females ; and I—If Amar die without 
children, and without any issue of a deceased sod, his widow Hindah must 
receive a fourth of his assets; but her share is an eighth only, if any snch 
issue be living : should he leave more widows than one, they take equal parts 
of each fourth or eighth ; so that the legal share of the widower is always in 
a double ratio to that of the widow or widows : as, if Hindah die worth 
tweuty-fonr thousand zecchins, her surviving husband Amar must be entitled 
either to twelve or to six thousand ; and if Amar die with the same estate, 
his widow Hindah must have either six or three thousand for her sole share ; 
or if Zajenab and Abla had also been legally married to Amar, the three 
widows must receive either two or one thousand zecchins each, as the 
case may happen. 2—One daughter takes & moiety, and two or more 
daughters have two-thirds of their father's estate ; but if the deceased left a 
sou, the rule, expressed in the Kurdn, is this : 41 to one male give the portion 
of two femalesand the daughters in that case are not properly sharer*, 
hut residuary heirs with the son, their part of the inheritance being always 
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XI. A son’s only daughter takes a moiety, two or Pr^apu. 
more such daughters take two-thirds, of their late 
grandfather’s estate in the event of his leaving no daughters, 
son, nor daughter, nor son’s son. But if the deceased 
left a son, then the son’s daughter or daughters are 
excluded by him; if he left a single daughter of his 
own, then one-sixth only goes to the son’s daughter 
or daughters; but if he left two or more daughters, 
then his son’s daughter or daughters get nothing, 
unless there be in an equal degree with, or in a lower 
degree than, them, a male, by whom they are rendered 
residuaries, and the residue remaining after the two- 
thirds of the estate have been taken by the deceased’s 
daughters is divided between this male and the son’s 
daughter or daughters according to the rule “ The 


in a sub-duple ratio to his part Thus, if Amar die worth twenty-four 
thousand pieces of gold, his only child F&tima takes twelve thousand as her 
share , bat, if she have three sisters, Azzi, Latifah, and Zabaedah, two-thirds 
of the assets, or sixteen thousand pieces, are equally divided between the 
four girls ; and, if there be a son Umar, he must receive, in the first case, 
sixteen thousand, while Fatima has eight; and in the second, eight thou¬ 
sand, while she and her sisters take each four thousand pieces. 3—If Umar 
had died before his father, leaving female issue, and nis father had then 
died without any daughter of his own, the daughters of Umar would have 
had precisely the same shares, to which those of Amar himself would have 
been entitled, but had Fatima been living, she would have taken half the 
estate, or twelve thousand pieces of gold, ana a sixth only, or four thousand 
the complement of two-thirds or sixteen thousand, would have been equally 
distributed among her nieces. Had F&tima and Azza been at that time alive, 
they would have taken their legal shares to the exclusion of their brother’s 
female issue, unless the right of that issue had been sustained by a male in 
an equal or a lower degree, who would have made them residuaries, “ the 
male taking, by the rule, the portion of two females but a male in a 
higher degree would not have given them that advantage ; and, if Umar him* 
self had survived, his danghten would have been wholly excluded. The six 
cases, therefore, or differents ituations, of the female issue of Umar may be 
thus recapitulated : 1st,—A single female takes a moiety. 2nd,—Two or 
more have two-thirds. 3rd,—A male in the same, or a lower, degree than 
themselves, gives them a residuary right in a sub-duple ratio to his own. 
4th,—With a daughter of Amar, who is entitled to half, they would have only 
a sixth, to make up the regular share of the female issue. 5th,—They are 
excluded, if Amar left more daughters than one, but no male issue in any 
equal or a lower degree. 6th,—A son also of Amar wholly excludes them. 
Iu the first three cases, their legal claims correspond with those of daughters; 
but in the last three their rights are weaker, because they are in a remoter 
degree from the deceased.—Illustration by Sir William Jones, vide Siriyiy- 
yah, page 10. 
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male has double the portion of a female.” If, how¬ 
ever, the deceased left neither a son nor daughter, 
but only his son’s son and daughter, then the whole 
of his estate will be taken by them—the grandson 
taking two shares and the granddaughter one share 
in accordance with the above rule (y)-* 

(y). If a man leave three son’e daughters, some of them 
in lower degrees than others, and three daughters of the 


Annotations. 

xi. The son's daughters are like the daughters begotten by the 
deceased ; and they may be in six cases: half (goes) to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more, on failure of daughters begotten by the deceased; 
with a single daughter of the deceased, they hare a sixth completing 
(with the daughter's half) two-thirds; but, with two daughters of 
the deceased, they have no share of the inheritance, unless there be, 
in an equal degree with, or in a lower degree than, them, a boy,f who 
makes them residuaries. As to the remainder between them, the male has 
the portion of two females; and all of the son’s daughters are excluded 
by the son himself.—Sirijiyyah, page 10. 

A sixth is the share of the son’s daughter or daughters with a single 
daughter begotten (or brought forth) by the deceased, completing, 
(with the daughter’s half) two-thirds.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 863. 

If a person leave three son’s daughters, some of them lower in degree 
than others, and three daughters of the son of another son of the same 


* When there is a son, the children of a sou take nothing; when there Is 
one daughter, she takes a half, and the son’s daughters have a sixth ; and if 
there are two daughters, they take two-thirds, and there is nothing for the 
son’s daughters. That is, when there is no male among the children of a 
son ; bnt if there is a male he makes the females (whether his sisters or 
cousins) residuaries with him ; so that if there were two daughters or more 
of the loins, they wonld have two-thirds between them, and the remainder 
would pass to the children of the son, in the proportion of two parts to each 
male and one part to each female. Though the male were in a grade below 
them, he wonld make them residnaries with him; so that the remainder 
wonld be between him and them in the same proportion, or two parts to 
each male, and one to each female. Thus, if there were two daughters, a 
son’s daughter, the daughter of a son’s son, and the son of a son’s son, the 
daughters would take two-thirds, and the remainder be between the son’s 
daughter and all below her, in the proportion of two parts to the male, and 
one part to each female. The principle in this case is, that a son’s daughter 
becomes a residuary with a son’s son, whether he is in the same or a lower 
grade with herself, when she is not a sharer.—Fatawi Aalamgiri, voL vi, 
p, 625 ;—B. Dig., pp. 687 and 688. 

f Here the Arabic word rendered by ‘boy ’ is ‘ Ghutem ’ by which is here 
meant a brother, or paternal uncle’s son, or the son of either of them. 
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son of another son, some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of another son, some 
of them in lower degrees than others, as in the following 
table, which is called the case of tashblb 


First set. 
son, 

son, d&ugther. 
son, daughter, 
son, daughter. 


Second set. 
son, 

I 

son, 

son, daughter, 
son, daughter, 
son, daughter. 


Third set. 
son, 

son, 

son, 

son, daughter, 
son, daughter, 
son, daughter. 


Here the eldest of the first line has none equal in degree 
with her; (because she is related to the deceased by the 
intervention of one person, and none of those other daugh¬ 
ters is so);* the middle one of the first set is equalled 
in degree by the eldest of the second, (by reason of both 
of them being related to the deceased by the intervention 
of two persons) ;* and the youngest of the first set is equal¬ 
led by the middle one of the second, and by the eldest 
of the third set (since every one of them is related to the 


Annotations. 

description as above, and three daughters of the son’s son of another son 
of the above description, as in this table.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 867. 
(The table here alluded to is the same as the case of Taehbib above 
given). 

Here the eldest in the first set has none equal in degree with her, con¬ 
sequently a moiety is her portion, and the middle one of the first set is 
equalled in degree by the eldest of the second, they, therefore, have a 
sixth to make up two-thirds ; and those in lower degrees take nothing 
unless there be a son with any one of them, who makes her a residuary 
as well as her who is equal to him in degree, and also her who is above 
him, but not entitled to a share: those below him are excluded.— Ibid, 


Lecture 

II. 


* Skarifiyyah , page 24. 
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deceased by the intervention of three persons) ;* the young¬ 
est of the second set is equalled by the middle one of the 
third set (by reason of every one of them being related 
to the deceased by the intervention of four persons);* and 
the youngest of the third set has no equal in degree; 
(because she is related to the deceased by the interven¬ 
tion of five persons, whereas none of the other daughters 
is so.)*—Sirdjiyyah, page 12. 

“ When thou hast comprehended this,” says the author 
of the Sir&jiyyah, “ then we say, the eldest of the first set 
has a moiety, (for she stands in the place of the deceased’s 
own daughter,)* the middle one of the first set has a sixth 
together with her equal in degree, (namely, the first of 
the second set,)* to make up two-thirds ;f and those in lower 
degrees,^ never take any tniug unless there be a son with 
them, who makes them residuaries, both her who is equal 
to him in degree, and her who is above him, but not en- 


• Sharifiyyah, page 24. 

We may truly say, that it is very perspicuous, and that no comment, after 
what has been premised, could render it clearer. An example, however, will 
show more distinctly than an abstract rule, in what manner an estate is divi¬ 
sible, when a male descendant rives a residuary title to a female in the same, 
or in a higher, degree. Gall the only surviving male descendant• Umar,’ 
and suppose him to be the brother of Amina, who stands lowest in the first set 
of females : here the highest female in that set must receive a moiety of the 
assets ; the next below her takes a sixth together with the highest of the 
second set, as the complement of two-thirds; and the residue is divided 
into five portions, of which Umar claims two, and each of the females in the 
same degree, one ; but the three females below them are excluded. If Umar 
be the brother of Zarifah, whom we suppose the lowest of the middle set, the 
remaining third of the estate must be distributed in sevenths, because there 
are five females, three in a higher, and two in an equal, degree with Umar, 
who must always have a double portion ; and, if he be the brother of 
Unaeza, the lowest female of the third set, (who, on the former supposition, 
would have been excluded,) there will be six female residuaries entitled to 
portions with Umar, but in a sub-duple ratio ; so that, if Amar died worth 
twenty-four thousand ducats, the daughter of his son takes twelve thousand 
of them ; the two daughters of his son’s sons receiye each two thousand, and 
the residue being eight, Umar is entitled also to two thousand ducats, while 
Unaeza and the five women, who remain, have each one thousand, which 
they owe to the fortunate existence of Umar.—Illustration by 8ir William 
Jones, vide Sirajiyyah, page 12. 

f ** To make up two-thirds.”—It is so, because when the eldest in the 
first set stood in the place of a begotten daughter, then those who are below 
her in one degree stand in the place of son’s daughters.—Sharifiyyah, page 24. 

% They are the remaining six of the nine daughters ; because when full 
two-thirds go to those three, then there remains no portion for the remaining 
daughters, nor could they become residuaries : consequently, they have no 
share whatever in the inheritance.— Ibid, p. 24. 
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titled to a share: those below him* are excluded— Sir&jiy- 
yah, page 13. 

XII. In default of the father, and grandfather of 
the late owner, as well as his own and son’s children, 
the only sister of the whole blood takes a moiety, 
two or more full sisters collectively take two-thirds 
of his estate; but if there exist a full brother or 
brothers, then their existence renders the sister or sis¬ 
ters residuaries, and each of them, in that case, gets 
a portion amounting to half of what is succeeded 


* “ Those below him that is, those who are in a degree lower than 
that of the boy. Thus, if there be a boy with the lowest of the first set, 
then the eldest of the first set wonld take half, and the middlemost of the 
first with the eldest of the second set wonld take a sixth, and the remaining 
third would he (divided) amongst the boy, and the lowest of the first 
set, the middlemost of the second set, and the eldest of the third set, 
five shares being made, and the male having the portion of two females : the 
lowest of the second set, and the middlemost and last of the third Bet are 
excluded. And if there be a boy with the lowest of the second set, the 
remaining sixth wonld be (divided) between him and the lowest of the first 
set, the middlemost or second and the lowest of the second set, and the 
eldest and the middlemost of the third set, into seven parts, of which the male 
would have the portion of two females, and the lowest of the third Bet wonld 
be excluded. And if there be a boy with the lowest of the third set, the 
remaining sixth wonld be (divided) between the boy, and the Bix females 
(lower than the eldest and middlemost of the first set, and the eldeBt of the 
second set), into eight parts. This is what has been laid down in the text 
book.—Sharifiyyah, page 24. 

But if there be a boy (in an equal degree) with the eldest of the first set, 
then the whole of the heritage would be divided between him and his sister, 
the male having the portion of two females ; and the eight females below 
(them) will have nothing. But if (a boy) be supposed to exist (in an equal 
degree) with the middlemost female of the first set, then the eldest of the 
first set shall have half, and the remainder shall be for the boy and those 
who stand in an equal degree with him (namely, the middlemost of the first 
set, and the eldest of the Becond set), the male having the portion of two 
females : such is also the case, if there be a boy with the eldest of the second 
set. And be it known, that if the eldest and eider females from amongst the 
sons’ daughters, in any degree whatever, take two-thirds as sharers $ and if 
there be males mixed with females, then, according to the general doctrine 
of the Prophet’s companions, the males make the females residuaries as 
(above) mentioned. And if the eldest of the females take half, and there 
exist males with females, and if, in that case, the number of the males be 
greater than that of the females, or equal, then the remainder will be (divided) 
amongst them, each male having the portion of two females. Such is the 
unanimous assent (of the Learnedj. And if the number of the females be 
greater, then also the same is the case according to the doctrine generally 
agreed to.—Sharifiyyah, page 25. 

P 


Lbcturk 

II. 

Principle, 
Of Sisters. 
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Example. 


to by each brother (z): the sister or sisters become 
also residuaries if the deceased left his own or his 
son’s daughter or daughters ; and in this case and 
state, the sister or sisters get no portion as sharers , 
but take as residuaries the residue remaining after 
the daughter or daughters have taken her or their 
legal share or shares.* 

(2Thus if a person left one brother and one sister, 
the assets left will be divided into three shares, two of which 
will go to the brother and one to the sister; but if he left 
two brothers and three sisters, then the assets would be 
divided into seven shares, four of which would go to the 


Ahhotatioxs. 

xii. Sisters by the same father and mother may be in five cases: 
half goes to one alone; two-thirds to two or more; and if there be 
brothers by the same father and mother, the male has the portion of two 
females ; and the females become residuaries through them by reason of 
their equality in the degree of relationship to the deceased; and they 
take the residue, when they are with daughters, or with son’s daughters, 
by the saying of him, on whom be blessing and peace 1 “Moke 
sisters with daughters (&), residuaries."—Sirajiyyah, p. 7. 

(b ). Here the two plural terms (*. e. % sisters and daughters) are in 
their unlimited sense, importing one as well as many.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 41. 

Thus a single sister also is rendered a residuary by one as well as 
many daughters of the late owner or of his son. 


* Where there are daughters or son’s daughters, and no brothers, the 
sisters take what remains after the daughters and Bon’s daughters have 
realized their shares} such residue being half should there be only one 
daughter or son’s daughter, and one-third should there he two or more.— 
Macn. Prec. M. L. Prin., 25. 

There are five conditions in which fnll sisters may be found. Three of 
these occnr, when there are neither children nor children of a son how low 
soever ; one fnll sister being entitled to a half of the property in that predi¬ 
cament, and two or more of them to two-thirds ; while they lose their charac¬ 
ter of sharers when there are full brothers, whose existence renders them 
residuaries, the portion of each female then becoming half the portion of a 
male. In all the preceding cases, however, the share of the sisters is liable to 
be intercepted by a father, or true grandfather $ by whom they are absolutely 
excluded, as well as by a son or son’s son how low soever.—B. M. L., p. 67. 
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brothers (two to each), aud three to the three sisters—one Lecture 
to each. n * 

Vide Precedents of Muhammadan Law, coses Ixx and Precedent*. 
xxxiv, also Sudder Dewauny Adawlut Decisions for 1861, 
page 61. 

XIII. The only sister by the father’s side takes Principle . 
a half, two or more of such sisters take two-thirds, of 
the deceased’s property, on failure of the persons .uter*. 
above mentioned, as well as on failure of sisters of 
the whole blood. But if there exist one only whole 
sister, the half sister or sisters (as above), inheriting 
with her, will get only a sixth as the complement of 
two-thirds (ordained for sisters in general); the 
latter, however, can have no portion of the inherit¬ 
ance with two or more sisters by the same father 
and mother, unless there be with them (the half- 
sisters) a half-brother or brothers of the same de¬ 
scription who would make them residuaries, and 
then the residue would be divided among them in the 
ratio of two parts to a male and one to a female. 

The half-sisters as above become residuaries also 
with the deceased’s own or his son’s daughter or 
daughters (if any), and, in that case and predica¬ 
ment, the naif-sisters take the residue remaining 
after the daughter or daughters have taken her or 
their legal portion. 

Vide Sudder Dewanny Adawlut Decisions for 1848, Preeedtnu. 
page 160. 


Amnotations. 

xiii. Sisters by tlie same father only are like sisters by the same 
father and mother, and may be in seven cases : half (goes) to one, two- 
thirds (go) to two or more on failure of sisters by the same father and 
mother; and, with a sister by the same father and mother, they have a 
sixth, as the complement of two-thirds; but they have no inheritance 
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Brother* an< ^ mother, and those by the same father only, are all 
and sisters excluded by the son and son’s son in how low a 
excluded* degree soever, also by the father as it is agreed 

(among the Learned) ; and even by the paternal 
grandfather according to Abii Hanifah,* upon whose 
opinion (in this point) decision is given (a).—See 
the Chapter on Exclusion. 

(a). Although the two disciples, Abd Yusuf and Mu¬ 
hammad, do not agree with their master Abd Hanifah in 
holding that the paternal grandfather should, like the 
father, exclude the above-mentioned relatives, yet the 
opinion of Abd Hanifah is held to be the settled law. 
This is manifest from the following passages of the Durr- 
ul-Mukht&r and Fat&wd A'lamglri. 

“ The children of the whole blood, that is, the brothers 
and sisters by the same father and mother, are excluded by 
three persons, (namely) the son and son’s son how low 
soever, and by the father as it is agreed (among the Learned), 
and, according to Abd Hanifah, even by the paternal 
grandfather. But the two disciples say, “the heritage 
must be divided according to the principle laid down by 


Ahwotatiohs. 

with two sisters by the same father and mother,f—unless there be with 
them a brother by the same father, who makes them residuaries; and 
then the residue is (distributed) among them by the rule— 4 * to the male 
(goes) what is equal to the Bhare of two females.” The seventh case is, 
that they are residuaries with daughters, or with son’s daughters for the 
reason which we have (before) stated.}—Sirajiyyah, page 7. 


• Sirajiyyah, page 14. 

f Because, when the full portion of Bisters, that is two-thirds, is wholly 
taken by and them, and there remains nothing for the sister or sistera by 
the same father only.—Sharifiyyah, page 27. 

1 Because the heritable right of the brothers and sistera by the same father 
and mother is established like that of the begotten children, and the herit¬ 
able right of the brothers and sisters by the same father only is established 
to be like that of the son’s children, males inheriting according to (the rights 
of) males, and females, according to (the rights of) females.—Sharifjyah, 
page 27. 
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Zayid.” The former (opinion), however, is the law.— Lbctur* 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 866. Ji. 

All brothers and sisters are excluded by a son, or son’s 
son how low soever, or a father by general agreement, 
and also by a grandfather according to Abti Ham fall. 

And the children of the father (that is, half brothers and 
sisters on his side), are excluded not only by these, but 
also by a full brother; and the children of the mother (or 
half brothers and sisters on her side) are excluded by a . 
child, though a daughter, or by the child of a son, a father, 
and grandfather by general agreement.—Fat&wd A'lam- 
giri, vol. vi., p. 629;—B. Dig., p. 689. 

XV. The brothers and sisters by the same father Principle 
only are excluded also by brothers of the whole 
blood, and likewise by the sister of the whole blood there «mT 
when she is rendered a residuary by a daughter ®| 8 u t ^ ex " 
or son’s daughter (4).* 


Annotations. 

xy. As son’s children are excluded by the son, so are the children 
of the same father only excluded by the brother of the whole blood.— 
Shari fiy ah, page 28. 

The children of the half-blood, that is, the brothers and sisters by the 
same father only, are excluded by them also, namely, by brothers of the 
whole blood, as well as by those, that is, by the son, son's son, father and 
true grandfather.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 866. 

They (*. e. relations) are preferred according to the strength of con¬ 
sanguinity; thus, from amongst the residuaries, the person who is 
related by both parents, even if such person be a female, as the whole 
sister with a daughter, is preferable to the brother by the same father 
only.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 866. 

The deceased's whole sister is rendered a residuary by his daughter 
or by the daughter of his son, how low soever.—See ante, pp. 105 & 106. 

A brother by the same father and mother is preferred to a brother by 
the same father only; and a sister by the same father and mother, if 
she become a residuary with the daughter, is preferred to a brother by 
the same father only.—Sirajiyyah, page 18. 


* Vide Residuaries with others, Sir&jiyyab, pp. 13, 14, and 19, also Durr- 
ul-Mukhtar, page 866. 
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Principle* 
Of Mother. 


Precedents. 


(i b ). The residuary with another is every female who 1 
becomes a residuary with another female; as full sisters or 
half sisters by the same father who become residuiirieB with 
(the deceased’s) daughters or sons’s daughters.* Thus, there 
being a daughter, a full sister, and a brother or brothers 
by the same father only of the late owner, half goes 
to the daughter, and half to the sister, and nothing to 
the brother or brothers; because when the sister becomes a 
residuary, she is in the place of a full brother.—FaUiwfi. 
A'lamgiri, vol. vi., p. 629;—B. Dig., p. 693. 

XVI. The mother takes in three cases: 1—a 

? iixth when there is a child or son’s child even in the 
owest degree, or when there are two or more bro¬ 
thers and sisters by whichever side they may be 
related; 2—a third of the whole on failure of those 
just mentioned ; and 3—a third of the residue 
after (allotment of) the share of the husband or 
wife, in the case of either of them existing with 
both parents (c). But she takes a third of the whole 
in the case of there being a grandfather.! 

Vide Sel. S. D. A. R., Vol. V, p. 296, and Macnagbten’s 
Precedents of Muhammadan Law, Cases lxx, lxxi & lxxvi. 


Annotations. 

xvi. The mother takes in three casesa sixth with one of them (that 
is, children or sons’s children, even in the lowest degree), or with two 
or more brothers and sisters by whichever side they are related, even 
though they be of whole or half-blood mixed ; and a third on failure of 
him or her with whom she would take a sixth.—Durr-ul-MukhtAr, 

page 863. 


• Of the above passages, only thus far is translated by Mr. Baillie ; and 
it is to be regretted that he has omitted to render the latter part which at 
jnce clears up the point. 

^Fhe stare of a mother is a sixth when there is a child living, or the child 
if a son how low soever, or two or more of the brothers and sisters, whether 
jf the whole or half-blood. And in all other cases, with only two excep¬ 
tions, her share is a third. The exceptions are when the deceased has lef t a 
imsband, or wife, and both parents. In these circumstances 1the : 
toing entitled to a half, and the wife to a fourth ; if th<. mother received a 
third, there would remain no more than a sixth for the father in the one case, 
ind five-twelfths in the other, while they generally require that the share of 
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Because the Almighty has said: “ And the parents of lrcturb 
the deceased shall have each of them a sixth part of what n » 
he shall leave, if he have a tea lad (child).” Here the word 
* walad 9 signifies both male and female ; for there is no con¬ 
text or reason for restricting it to one of the genders.— 
Sharifyah, page 28. 

(<?.) A third case is, when there is a husband or a wife, 
and both parents, and then the mother has a third of what 
remains, after deducting the share of the husband or 
wife, and the residue is to the father according to all 
opinions. But if in the place of the father, there were a 
grandfather, the mother would have a third of the whole 
property for her share.—Fat&wd A'lamgiri, Vol. VI, page 
629;—B. Dig., p. 688. 

COROLLART. 

ify ‘ mother/ however, must be understood the deceased’s 
own mother who bore him, and not a step-mother, who, in 
law, is considered not a mother, but father’s wife; she there¬ 
fore cannot have the maternal share of inheritance, which 
is a right appertaining to the genitrix alone. 

As a step-mother is not viewed in the same light as a 
mother, she cannot take the maternal share of inherit¬ 
ance, which is a right appertaining to the mother alone.— 

Macn. Prec. M. L«, Case xxi. 

XVIII. A sixth is the share of the (true) grand- Principle. 
mother.—If there be many ancestresses, they share 
the same (one*sixth) provided they be true grand-motheii. 
mothers (and equal in degree); since the false 


a male shall be doable that of a female when they succeed together. To 
avoid this inconsistency, the share of the mother is reduced to one-third of 
the remainder, after deducting the portion of the husband or wife ; by which 
means the proper ratio is preserved between the shares of the father and 
mother; for the former being in this case the residnary, will take the 
remaining two-thirds, or exactly doable the portion of the latter.—B. M. 
L., pp. 63 and 64. 

Where there are no children, nor son’s children, and only one brother or 
sister, the mother will take ono-third with a widower or widow, if she have a 
grandfather to share with instead of a father ; bnt a third of the remainder 
only, after the shares of the widow or widower have been satisfied, if there be 
a father to share with her.—Macn. M. L., Chap. J#, Princ., 34. 
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Lecturr grandmother is (not among the sharers, but) among 
JL distant kindred (e).* —Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 863. 

illustration . (*) “There is a tradition,” says Sharif\ “ that the 

paternal grandmother (of a deceased) went to Umar, and 
said: ‘my claim to the deceased’s property is superior 
to the mother’s mother; because if she dies, her grandson does 
not inherit, whereas if I die, my grandson would inherit. 
But he (Umar) said: ‘Take this sixth, and if both of you 
are living, still the same (must be divided) between you; 
and if there is but one of you two, the same (sixth) is for 
her.’ Thus he ordered it (t. e ., one-sixth part) to be divided 
between them two. Consequently, it is agreed (by the 
Learned) that the true grandmothers equal in degree 
must equally share one-sixth part amongst them.”—Shari- 
fiyyah, page 32. 

Principle* . XIX. But all of them (whether by the father or 
mother) are excluded by the mother; and paternal 
mother female ancestors are excluded also by the father, and 
excluded. j,y the grandfather too, except the father’s mother 


Annotations. 

Xviii. The grandmother has a sixth—whether she be by the father, 
or by the mother, whether alone or with more, if they be true grand¬ 
mothers, and in equal degree.—Sirajiyyah, page 15. 

xix. But the true grandmothers in general,—be they by the father, 
or by the mother,—are excluded by the mother; and the paternal female 
ancestors are excluded by the father, and, in like manner, by the 
grandfather also, except the father’s mother, even in the highest degree, 
who inherits with the grandfather, since she is not related through him, 

but is his wife, so they are like father and mother.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, 
page 866. 


* The true grandmother is any lineal female ancestor in whose line of 
relationship to the deceased a false grandfather does not enter ; and a false 
grandfather is a lineal male ancestor between whom and the deceased a female 
is interposed. Thus in the first degree the mothers of both parents are 
necessarily true grandmothers, and in the second degree, there are three true 
grandmothers, tnz., the father’s grandmothers on both sides, and the mother’s 
maternal grandmother, her paternal grandfather being excluded by the inter¬ 
position of her father, who is obviously a false grandfather. The share 
of a true grandmother is a sixth, which, if there be more than one of them 
in the same degree, is divided between them equally.— B. M. L., p. 65. See 
ante, page 95. 
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(even in the highest degree) who not being related 
through the grandfather, takes with him (f ). m — 
Sirajiyyah, page 15. 

(f) That is, her relation to the deceased is not through 
the grandfather, but being his wife, she is not excluded 
by him, but she inherits with him, as does the mother 
with the father. This (exclusion) takes place where the 
grandfather is distant by one degree, but where he is 
distant by two degrees, as the father of the father’s 
father, there the two female paternal ancestors inherit 
with him (namely), the father’s father’s mother who is the 
wife of the grandfather (aforesaid), and the father’s mother’s 
mother’s mother who is the mother of the wife of the 
father’s father, as in the following illustrationf:— 

6x2 = 12. 

Father’s father’s Father’s mother’s Father’s father’s 
mother ... 1 mother ... 1 father ... lO.f 

XX. As the degrees of the paternal grandfather 
increase, so does the number of the grandmothers on 
the father's side, who inherit with him, increase. 
Thus where the grandfather is distant from the 
deceased by three degrees, there the grandmothers 
on the father’s side (who are equal in degree) 
succeed with him, as in the following tablej:— 


6 x 3 = 18. 


Father’s father’s 
father’s father—15. 

Father’s father’s 
mother’s mother—1, 


Father’s father’s 
father’s mother—1. 

Father’s mother’s 
mother’s mother—1.} 


* True grandmothers of any description are excluded by the existence of the 
mother ; those on her own side for two reasons ; first, because they are con¬ 
nected with the deceased through her, and, second, because they have bnt one 
common cause of succession, namely, maternity. She excludes paternal 
grandmothers for the latter reason only. These are also excluded by the 
existence of the father, or the paternal grandfather ; bnt the maternal 
grandmothers are not excluded by them.—B. M. L., p. 66, 

t Sharifiyyah, page 34. 

t Vide Sharifiyyah, page 34. 
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tion. 


Principle, 


Illustra 

tion. 


XXI. The nearest grandmother or female ances¬ 
tor on either side (that is whether she be on the 
mother’s or on the father’s side) excludes the distant 
grandmother on whichever side she be, (no matter) 
whether the nearest grandmother be entitled to a 
share of the inheritance or be herself excluded (g). # 
Vide Sirajiyyah, 15. 

( g .) As the father’s mother is excluded by the father 
then living, and notwithstanding that, she would exclude 
the mother of the mother’s mother; so in this instance, (that 
is, in the case of the deceased leaving a father, a father’s 
mother, and the mother of the mother’s mother,) the whole 
of the property will, according to our doctrine, devolve on 
the father, because the distant (grandmother) is excluded 
by the nearer; and the nearer is excluded by the father; 
as, for example, sisters of the deceased reduce the mother’s 
share from a third to a sixth, although they themselves are 
excluded by the mother.—Sharifiyyah, page 35. 

XXII. When a grandmother has but one rela¬ 
tion, as the father’s mother’s mother, and another 
has two such relations, or more (A), as the mother’s 
mother’s mother, who is also the father’s father’s 
mother (i), then a sixth is divided between them in 
moieties according to Abii Yusuf, regard being had 
to their persons, but according to Muhammad (it is 
divided) in thirds, regard being had to the sides.f 
Of these opinions, the former, which is according to 
that of Abii Hanifah, Malik, and Shaft is held to be 
the law, as is manifest from the subjoined passages. 

If they (the grandmothers) are two in number, and one 
of them has but one relation, as the father’s mother’s 
mother, and the other has two or more relations, as the 
mother’s mother’s mother, who is also the father’s father’s 


• Durr-nl-Mukhtar, page 866. 

f Among the grandmothers, the more remote are excluded by the nearer, 
even thongn she be incapable of taking any part of the inheritance. Thus 
the paternal grandmother is excluded by the father, but she nevertheless 
is capable of excluding the mother of the mother’s mother, though the latter 
would, as already noticed, be excluded by the father himself.*—B. M. L., 
page 66. 
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mother,—in such case, Muhammad divides a sixth part Lhcture 
between them, in thirds, regard being had to the sides, lL 
while the other two lawyers, namely, Abd Hanifah, and 
Abd Yusuf (divide it) in moieties, regard being had 
to the persons (of the grandmothers). Shifu and M&lik 
are of this (latter) opinion. The same is laid down also 
in the Kanx as being decidedly the law: the dictum of 
this authority is that—' c there is no difference, a person 
having two relations, is (held) as having one relation.’— 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 866. 


(A.) According to this table: 

i 

Mother 

Father 




( t.) The case of more than two relations is thus illus- Farther 
trated :—“ If the woman who (as above) married her son’s |![ ) “ stra " 
son with her daughter’s daughter, and a son was born to 
them, and this son is married to the daughter of her mo¬ 
ther’s daughter’s daughter, and a son is born to them, the 
said woman is related to the last born as the mother of his 
mother’s mother’s mother, also as the mother of his father’s 
mother’s mother, and also as the mother of (his) father’s 
father’s father; and the other woman, that is the mother of 
the last mentioned woman’s son’s wife, is related to the last 
born eon as the mother of (his) father’s father’s mother.— 
Sharlfiyyah, page 37. 

If there be a grandmother having three relations, and 
another having one relation, then, according to Ab6 Yusuf, 
the one-sixth part should be divided between them in moie¬ 
ties ; but according to Muhammad in four parts. Im&m 
Sarakhsi says: “ there is no tradition from AM Hanifah in 
(regard to) the case of one of the grandmother’s having 
several relations. It is, however, mentioned in the Book 
of Inheritance by Hasan, the son of Abd-ur-Rahm&n, the 
son of Abd-ur-Razz&k Shdshi, one of the companions of 
Sh&fii, that the doctrine of Abd Hanifah, M&lik and 
Sli&fii is the same as that of Abd Yusuf.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 38. * 


* Sirijiyyah, page 15. 
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The term c asabat ’ or ‘ asabah? * —which signifies a nerve, 
tendon, ligament, (whence) connections, relations and 
kindred,—is, in law, applied to those relations, who inherit 
the residue of a deceased person’s assets which remain after 
giving the fixed portions of such sharers as do not 
become residuaries. f Properly speaking, the residuaries are 
the principal heirs, commencing, in the descending line, 
from the deceased’s own children, and the children of his 
son how low soever, and, in the ascending line, from the 
father and true grandfather how high soever, and their 
children. In default of a simple sharer or sharers (as the 
case may be), the residuaries take the whole of the de¬ 
ceased’s property. 

The term asabah ’ was first rendered simply “ heirs ” 
by Sir William Jones in his translation of the Baghyat-ul- 
Bahis,J but he afterwards substituted for it the word 
€ residuaries ’ in liis translation of the Sirdjiyyah, perhaps 
because such heirs succeeded to the residue. Sir William 
Macnaghten and other writers also have adopted or used 
the same term (residuaries) for ‘ asabah.’ As I could not 
venture to depart from those learned writers in using for 
‘ asabah ’ an expression other than that adopted by them, 
the reader, therefore, should understand by the term 
* residuaries,’ the principal heirs who take not only the 
residue remaining after giving to the sharers their fixed 
portions, but also the whole of the deceased’s assets on failure 
of a simple sharer or sharers. 

The residuaries are principally of two kinds: 
(viz.) 1—Residuaries by consanguinity, and 2— 
Residuaries for special cause. 

XXIII. The residuaries by consanguinity are 
divided into three classes. Residuaries in their own 
right or by themselves,—residuaries in another’s 


* The final * t’ of Arabic nonns, rather verbal norms, is generally 
changed into * h,’—as * Hijrat 9 (forsaken) is changed into ‘ Hijrah’ 
the era of Mohammad coanted from the day of his leaving Mecca and 
retiring to Medina. 

•f The sharers who do not become residnaries are the husband, wife, 
mother, true grandmother and mother’s children, of whom the latter two are in 
certain cases excluded. 

X Vide Introductory Lecture, page 58. 
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right,—and residuaries together with another.— 
Sirajiyyah, page 17. 

XXIY. The residuary by himself, or in his own 
right, is every male (J) in whose line of relationship 
to the deceased no female enters (Ar) :* such residu¬ 
aries principally are of three classes: (viz.,) descend¬ 
ants, ascendants, and collaterals. 

(j.) The author of the Sirajiyyah recognizes the male 
sex, because a female cannot be a residuary in her own 
right, but in another’s right, or together with another.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 38. 

(A.) Because he, in whose line of relationship a female 
enters, is not a residuary,—as the mother’s children who are 
sharers, and mother’s father, and daughter’s son, who are 
distant kindred, and not residuaries.— Ibid. Again ,— 

XXV. The residuaries in their own right are 
of four classes: 1—The offspring (literally part) 


Anhotatioks. 

xxiv. The residuary in his own right intends every male in whose 
line of relationship to the deceased, no female enters: if a female does 
enter, the male is no longer a residuary,—as the mother’s son (that is, 
the brother by the same mother only) is not a residuary, but a sharer; 
likewise, the mother’s father and daughter’s son, who are (Zavf-ul-arham) 
distant kindred (and not residuaries).*—Durr-ul-Mukh tar, page 864. 

xxv. The residuaries in their own right are of four classes: 1— 
the offspring of the deceased; 2—then his root; 3—then the offspring 
of his father; and 4—then the offspring of his grandfather.—Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r, page 864. 

The residuary by himself or in his own right is defined to be ‘ every 
male in whose line of relation to the deceased no female enters ;’ and 
such residuaries are of four sorts: 1—the offspring of the deceased; 
2—his root; 3—the offspring of his father; and 4—the offspring of his 
grandfather.—Fat&wa Alamgiri, Yol. VI, page 628 ;—B. Dig., p. 691. 

And they (the residuaries in their own right) are of four classes : 
1—the offspring of the deceased; 2—his root; and 3—the offspring 


Lboturb 

II. 


Residuary 
in his own 
right. 


* Vide Sirajiyyah, page 18. 
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of the deceased ; 2—his root ;* 3—the offspring 
of his father ; and 4—the offspring of his grand¬ 
father how high soever.f 


All ROTATIONS. 

of his father; and 4—the offspring of his grandfather.—Siriyiyyah Arabic, 
page 38. 

The above is a verbatim translation of its original which runs thus: 
“ Wa hum drbdtu asndfin: juz-ul-mayyiti wa aslu-hu, wa juzu abihi, wa 
juzu jiddi-hi .” 

This reading of the passage is to be found in all the editions of the 
Sirdjiyyah, except in that made by Sir William Jones, in which the 
first two words of the passage are “ Wa hiyd (and this)” instead of 
44 Wahum (and they)” as in the above reading. This, however, is of no 
importance; but the translation of the above passage made by him, 
which, limiting the collateral residuaries to be the offspring of the nearest 
grandfather, at once excludes the descendants of the grandfathers 
higher than the nearest, though their heritable right, as residuaries, is 
universally recognised. The translation in question runs thus :—“ And 
of this sort there are four classes: the offspring of the deceased and his 
root; and the offspring of his father, and of his nearest grandfather.” 
(Sirfijiyyah, page 10.) 

Now, in the original, the term ( grandfather’ has no such epithet as 
4 the nearest, 1 and not being qualified by this adjective, it does not (as 
it otherwise does) exclude the offspring of any true grandfather how 
high soever. Add to this, when at the end of the same paragraph the 
author (of the Sir&jiyyah) has asserted that 4 the rule is the same in 
regard to the paternal uncles of the deceased, and, after them, to the 
paternal uncles of his father, and, after them, to the paternal 
uncles of his grandfather ,* then according to the Sirdjiyyah the des¬ 
cendants of the lineal ancestors (at least) up to the great-great¬ 
grandfather are residuaries, and, as such, heirs at law. Very likely, 
the learned Translator has taken the first of the two phrases 
44 Al-dkrabUifal-dkrabu (the nearest, then , the nearest),” which follow the 
term 4 grandfather, 1 but form a sentence different from that which ends 
with the word 4 grandfather, 1 (the finite verb 4 succeeds 1 or 4 inherits 1 
being understood as is the case with many Asiatic languages including 


* By a Metaphor the deceased is considered to be a tree of which his des¬ 
cendants are the branches, and the ascendants the roots. 

t Vide Sirijiyyah, page 18. 
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XXVI. Of the residuaries, the nearest succeeds 
first, then the nearest after him.* 


Annotations. 

Arabic), and has placed it as an adjective before that word (grand¬ 
father). That the said two phrases of themselves form a different sen¬ 
tence unconnected with the word 4 grandfather,' is evident from all the 
editions of the Sirajiyyah (in Arabic), more especially from the edition 
made by the learned Translator himself, wherein by putting vowel-marks 
over the words “ jaddi (grandfather's, or, of the grandfather,)" as well as 
over the term “ al-akrabu, (the nearest)" he has unequivocally shown that 
they have no connection with each other, but that they are members of 
two different sentences, the first ending in ( jaddi' which is in the geni¬ 
tive case meaning 4 grandfather's,' and the second beginning with * al- 
&krabu' which is in the nominative case, signifying 4 the nearest.' Now 
had the term * Al-kkrabu ’ been an adjective qualifying the term 
4 jaddi' it would have certainly borne the vowel-mark (not of the 
nominative case, as it actually bears, but) of the genitive or possessive 
case as the word 4 jaddi' bears; since in Arabic, adjectives agree in 
gender, number, and case, with the nouns they qualify (in the same 
manner as they do in Sanskrita, Greek, and other ancient languages) ; 
and the Commentator Sharif, who also is a very high authority,f would 
not have commented upon the term 4 grandfather ’ without qualifying it 
by the epithet 4 the nearest.' On the contrary, he concludes the sentence 
with the word 4 jaddi (grandfather's)' by using disjunctively after it the 
word l fa (then),’ and then between this and the term al-akrabu (the 
nearest), he inserts the following words as being the implied part of the 
next sentence. 44 Then, of these classes, and the grades thereof, the 
preferable is'—and immediately after these, he quotes the term 4 al- 
dkrabu (the nearest).’ So the complete sentence next after the one 
ending with the term 4 jaddi (of the grandfather)' runs thus: 44 Then of 
these classes, and the grades thereof, the preferable is the nearest, then 
the nearest (after him).” Moreover, by prefixing to the word 4 jaddi,’ the 
term 4 al-akrabu' (which, as above shown, forms the first part of a 
different sentence), the learned Translator has omitted to translate the 
other part 4 fal-akrabu (then the nearest) which, together with the pre¬ 
ceding part 4 al-&krabu,' forms one of the four general rules,]; 
to which recourse is invariably had by the Muhammadan lawyers in 
regulating the order of succession and ascertaining the preferable claim. 


* Vide Sirajiyyah, Arabic, page 89. 

{ Vide Introductory Lecture, pages 48 & 49. 
Vide Preliminary Remarks, pages 85 & 86. 
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Principle. XXVII. The sons of the deceased being the 
of torn and nearest are entitled to succeed in preference to all 
»on»’ tom. ot j ier residuaries, next to them are their sons how 
low soever. 

Corollaries to Principle xxvii. 

1. If either of the parents of a child has been a Musul- 
mfui, or has, after its birth, become so, that child too is a 


Annotations. 

Mr. Neil Baillie, who appears to have drawn his knowledge of this law 
from the very fountain head, Arabic, has, in his Muhammadan Law of 
Inheritance, noticed the error in question and set it right by citing un¬ 
questionable authorities as will be presently mentioned. 

xxvii. Then out of these classes, and the grades thereof,* the 
nearest succeeds first , then the nearest (after him; (that -is, they are 
preferable according to the proximity of the degree) ;f by this I mean 
out of them the offspring of the deceased, that is his sons, are prefer¬ 
ably entitled to inheritance, then their sons how low soever.—Sirdjiyyab, 
Arabic, page 39. 

The nearest of the residuaries is the son; then the son's son, how 
low soever.—Fatawd Alamgirf, Vol. VI, page 628.—See B. Dig., 
page 691. 

The nearest of them (succeeds first), then tbe nearest (after him) in 
the following order:—The offspring of the deceased, namely, his son, 
then his (the son’s) son, how low soever.~Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 864. 

The nearest of the residuaries in their own right to the deceased are 
the legitimate sons of body, then their sons, then their sons’ sons how 
low soever.—Fatawa Sirdjiyyah, page 568. 

1. A child is a Musulinan if either of its parents has been, or has 
become a Musulman; and a scribe, if one of its parents is a Majdsi and 
the other, a Scribe, because in religion, a child follows the best of its 
parents.—Sharh-ul-Vikdyah, Yol. II, page 134. 


* Sharifiyyah, Arabic, pages 38 & 89. 

f The original of the two phrases in italics is “ Al-dkrabu, fal-dkrabu,” 
which form one of the three most important roles of the law of inheritance, 
and by which the order of succession is regulated. The verbatim transla¬ 
tion of the rule above quoted is—“ the nearest, then, the nearest” Mr. 
Neil Baillie, however, has translated it by —** the nearest is the nearest,” omit¬ 
ting, perhaps inadvertently, the word **Ja (then),” which, prescribing the 
order, is the most important part of the rale, and without which the wording 
of his translation constitutes no rale at all, as every body knows that * the 
nearest is the nearest.’—See B. M. L, page 80. 
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Musulmin, and entitled to inherit from its Musulm&n Lecture 
parent. —1 

2. A child born in lawful wedlock is, unless the con¬ 
trary is satisfactorily proved, held to be a child of the 
mother’s husband, and, as such, it is entitled to inherit 
from him. 

3. The child bom of a free woman, who, as a wife, lived 
in continual co-habitation with the late . owner, is, if 
acknowledged by him to be his issue, and if nothing ren¬ 
dered his marriage to the woman impossible or illegal, 
held by law to be a legitimate child of his body, and is 
entitled to inherit from him,—the marriage between the 
parents being presumed or inferred from the above circum¬ 
stances. 4 

4. Biit even if such child were not expressly acknow¬ 
ledged by the late owner to be his issue, still the legiti¬ 
macy of it may be presumed, or inferred, from the circum¬ 
stance of its parents continually living together as husband 
and wife, even without any direct proof of marriage be¬ 
tween them, or of any formal act of legitimation, provided 
the connection were not such as marriage ought not to be 
presumed, which would otherwise be. To bastardise a 
child born of two free persons living in continual co-habi¬ 
tation as husband and wife, absolute disproof of the legi¬ 
timacy of marriage is necessary.f 

5. A child born of a female slave,f if acknowledged by 
its mother’s master, is held to be the legitimate son, or 


Axnotations. 

5. A female slave who has given birth to a child begotten by her 
master is termed “ Ummi-walad (child’s mother).” Such child would 
not, however, be the master’s issue, unless acknowledged by him to be 
so; and after this acknowledgment, if she bear another child, 
the parentage of this also is established (that is traced to him) without 
being claimed, but disapproved, if denied, by him.—Sbarh-ul-Vikayah 
(Arabic), VoL ii, page 190. 


* Vide marriage, parentage, and acknowledgment. 

If a man acknowledge another to be his son, and there bo nothing which 
obviously renders it impossible that such relation should exist between them, 
the parentage will be proved.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, princ. 33. 
f Vide marriage, parentage, and acknowledgment. 

R 
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daughter, (as the case may be) of that man, and is entitled 
to inherit from him by right as his begotten issue. 

Because, as a male, so a female slave, is the property of 
the master, and it is not unlawful for him to nave carnal 
connection with her without marriage, which with a female 
slave is not only unnecessary but disallowed. 4 No proof 
or presumption of marriage between such parents is, there¬ 
fore, necessary for the succession of such child as an heir 
at law. And, after one child of a female slave has been 
acknowledged by her master to be his issue, the other 
child or children, (if any,) born of her subsequently to that 
acknowledgment must be held to be his issue ; and. enti¬ 
tled to inherit from him even without acknowledgment on 
his part, provided he does not repudiate them by denial 
that they are his issue. (Vide Marriage and Parentage). 

There are certain other kinds of acknowledged children 
who, if they do not fall under the legal exceptions 
or prohibitions,! are the children of their respective 
acknowledgers, male or female, and inherit from them. 

The child of a woman, supposed to be married, or taken 
to be constructively married to a man, does not inherit 
from him, if expressly or solemnly denied by him to be 
his issue, or never treated by him as such. But whether 
the fruit of lawful or unlawful connection, a child always 
inherits from its mother, and her own relations on proof of 
its being bora of her womb.f Thus,— 


* There is no marriage of a slave to his or her master or mistress.—Tharh- 
ul-Vekayab, VoL 11, page 119.— Vide marriage, parentage, and acknowledg¬ 
ment 

A man cannot marry a female slave, so long as he has a free wife ; nor 
can he, under any circumstance, marry his slave girl, nor can a slave marry . 
his mistress.—Macnaghten’s M. L., Chap. IX, Pnnc. 14. 

If a woman be the slave of a man, their intercourse wUl be just as lawful 
as if she were his wife ; and it is at least fully as probable that they should 
have been living together in a relation, which may be constituted by sale or 
gift, or any other of the numerous ways that property is acquired.—B. M L., 
page 49. 

The first born child of a man’s female slave is considered his offspring, 
provided he claim the parentage, bnt not otherwise ; but if after his having 
claimed the parentage of one, the same woman bear another child to him, 
the parentage of mat other will be established without any claim on his 
part.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ, 32. 

f Vide parentage and acknowledgment. 
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6. An illegitimate child as well as a child of curse or 
imprecation inherits only from its mother and mother’s 
relations, and is inherited by them(/J .—Vide parentage 
and acknowledgment. 

(/)• So that if the son of an imprecated woman should 
leave a daughter, a mother, and the imprecator, the daugh¬ 
ter would take a half, the mother a sixth, and the remain¬ 
der would revert to them as if he had no father. If, be¬ 
sides these, there were also a husband or a wife, he or she 
would take his or her share, and the remainder be between 
the others, either as share or as return. And if a person 
should leave his mother, a half-brother by the mother, and 
an imprecated son (of his father), the mother would take a 
third, the half-brother by the mother, a sixth, and the re¬ 
mainder would revert to them, there being nothing for the 
imprecated son, as the deceased has no brother on the side 
of the father. The same is true of the walad-uz~zin& 
(illegitimate child.)*—Fatdwd Alamgiri, Vol. VI, page 
629; B. Dig., page 693. 

7. The bastard and the child of curse inherit moreover 
the va!& or the property left by their manumitted slaves, or 
by the slaves manumitted by their slaves .—Vide Kanz-ul- 
Hak&yik. 


Ahhotations. 

6. An illegitimate child as well as a child of cnrse inherits only 
(from the relations) on the mother's side, by reason of its being no 
residuary, and haying no father.—Durr-ul-Mukh tar, page 871. 

6. Illegitimate children and children of curse do not inherit except 
from the mother's aide, because their parentage on the father’s side is 
wanting; so they do not inherit from their putative fathers; but as 
their parentage on the mother’s side is established, they, on account of 
such parentage, inherit only from their mothers and half brothers by 
the mother’s side, the legal shares and no more. In like manner, their 
mothers and brothers (by the mother’s side) inherit from them, the 
fixed legal shares and no more.—Rama-ul-hakAyik or Aynf the celebrated 
Commentary on the Kanz-ud-Dakiyik.—See Introductory Lecture, 
pages 34 A 3 5. 
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* That is, all those cases apply also to the bastard. 
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8. In one instance, however, those two differ (from 
each other), namely, the illegitimate child inherits from 
his twin brother the portion of a brother by the same 
mother only, whereas the child of curse inherits from his 
twin the portion of a brother of the whole blood.—Durr- 
ul-Mukhtdr, page 865. 

9. When the child of the son of an imprecated woman 
dies, the family of his father inherit to him, being his bro¬ 
thers; but the family of his grandfather, who are his 
paternal uncles, and their children, do not inherit to him. 
The same is true of the walad-uz-zind (bastard).—Fat&w& 
Alamgiri, Yol. VI, page 629. Vide B. Dig., page 693. 

10. An adopted son or daughter of known descent 4 
has no right to inherit from his or her adoptive parents 
and their relatives,—the filiation of this description being 
neither recommended nor recognised by the Muhammadan 
law. Such son or daughter is, however, entitled to what 
may be given to him or to her under a valid deed of gift 
or will-1 


Aknotations. 

7. The residuaries of a bastard (walad-uz-zina) and of the son of an 
imprecated woman (walud-ul-inulaynat) are the relatives (mu&li) of 
their mothers; for they have no father, and the kindred (Karabat) of 
their mother inherit to them, and they inherit to them.—Fat&wa Alam¬ 
giri, Vol. VI, page 629.—B. Dig., page 693. 

8. The same is true of the walod-uz*zin& (bastard), except that 
there is a difference between them in one case, which is (this) that the 
bastard inherits from his twin brother only as a half brother by the 
mother, while the twin of an imprecated son inherits as a full brother.— 
Fat&wa Alamgiri, Vol. VI, page 629. Vide B. Digest, page 693. 


• See ante , pages 89 and 92, also Parentage and Acknowledgment. 

t “ By the term * adoption,’ here used, affiliation by distinct claim of 
parentage is not intended, bat merely the reception, by tne adopting father, 
into his family, of a child, who notoriously and avowedly belongs to Another 
family. In this particular, the Muhammadan law seems to agree with the 
English, and the Hindu with the Roman law. Adoption among the Romaus, 
as among the Hindus at this day, was intimately connected with religions 
or superstitious notions, and it was thought disgraceful not to keep up and 
preserve the domestic gods and sacred things of the family. Wnereas 
among ourselves and among the Muhammadans, it seems to have been sug¬ 
gested, to UBe an expression of Dr. Taylor, merely as a resource of orbity. 
The same learned author, in a note to his chapter on adoption, observes— 
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Cases bearing on the Corollaries 1—10. lbotvrs 

According to the Muhammadan Law, a child born in ““ 
wedlock is deemed to be the child of the mother s husband.— Precedent*. 
Jeswunt Sing-Jee, Ubby Sing-Jee, and Chuttur Sing-Jee, 
and Deep Sing-Jee, v. Jet Sing-Jee, and Ubby Sing-Jee. 

Privy Council Decisions, Sutherland’s Editiou, page 
150; Moore’s Indian Appeals, Vol. Ill, page 245. 

According to the Muhammadan Law, the legitimacy or 
legitimation of a child of Muhammadan parents may be pre¬ 
sumed or inferred from circumstances without proof, or at 
least without any direct proof, either of a marriage be¬ 
tween the parents, or of any formal act of legitimation.— 
Mahomed Bauker Hossein Khan Bahadoor v. Shurfoon- 
nissa Begum, an infant, by Syed Fareed, her grandfather 
and next friend. Privy Council Decisions, Sutherland’s 
Edition, page 400; Moore’s Indian Appeals, Vol. VIII, 
page 136. 

According to the Muhammadan Law, the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a father renders a son or daughter a legitimate 
child and an heir, unless it is impossible for the son or 
daughter to be so.—Comda Beebee v. Syed Shah Jonab 
Ali.—W. R., Vol. V, page 132. 

If the deceased during his lifetime acknowledged the 
parentage of those persons who now claim to be his sons ; 
and after his death their mother make the same assertion, 
calling herself his widow, all these three persons will be 
his legal heirs. Agreeably to the Vikdyfi ,—“ Or if a per¬ 
son die, having acknowledged a certain child to be his son. 

If afterwards the mother declare the child to have been 
his son and herself to have been his wife, they both inher¬ 
it.”—Macnaghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan Law, 

Case Ixiv. 


* It is not unusual, we all know even among ns, for friendship to adopt in 
effect, the children of strangers in blood but here is the plain difference 
between such acts of friendship and the legal adoption of the Bomans ; the 
friend and intended benefactor .may change his mind when he pleases, but 
the adopted child at Rome obtained by the adoption legal rights of inheritance 
and succession to the adopter, of which he could not be arbitrarily or wan¬ 
tonly dispossessed.”—Summary of Taylor’s Roman law, Vol. i, page 74.— 
Note by Sir William Macnagnten, appended to case yi, of Chapter L Pre 
cedents of Muhammadan Law. 
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Lkoturb 

IL 


Precedents. 


Where there has been continual co-habitation between a 
man and woman, and children have been born to them, the 
Muhammadan Law presumes that there has been a lawful 
marriage, and that the children are legitimate. To bas¬ 
tardize the issue, absolute disproof of legitimacy of mar¬ 
riage is necessary.—Mussumat Hunsoo r. Mussummat 
Wuheed-oon-nissa. Agra Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
Decisions for 1864, page 380. 

A deed by a Muhammadan in which he declared “ I have 
adopted A & B to succeed to my property ” was held to be 
neither a deed of gift nor a testamentary gift to take effect 
after the death of the donor, there being a complete 
absence of any relinquishment by the donor or of seizin by 
the donee. 

The Musulm&n Law presumes a marriage between par¬ 
ties who live together as man and wife, and nothing appears 
to invalidate that presumption. A son, born under such 
circumstances, inherits equally as one bom in proved wed¬ 
lock, and is not divested of his right as one of the heirs to 
the estate of his paternal uncle, though discarded by the 
latter. 

By Muhammadan Law, illegitimate sons of a Muham¬ 
madan by a slave girl, if acknowledged by their father, 
are entitled to share equally with his legitimate sons. 

Acknowledgment of an illegitimate son by a Muham¬ 
madan need not be a formal acknowledgment; if it can be 
made out from his acts and conduct it will be sufficient.— 
Saiyed Walioolla v. Miran Saheb, son of Abdool Rahim, 
deceased, Reid’s Bombay High Court Reports, Yol. II, 
page 301. 

The marriage of a Muhammadan with his slave 
girl is ineffectual and not binding : for, lawful enjoyment, 
such as is obtained in marriage, accrues equally from the 
embrace of a slave girl.—Calcutta Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut Reports, Yol. I, page 48 (New Ed., page 63.) 

But where a woman is merely the nominal slave of a 
man, (that is to say has been sold or hired to the person 
with whom she resides, which condition is not slavery), 
her master can marry her.—Agra Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut Decisions for 1864, page 380. 


# 
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The acknowledgment of a brother by the heir entitles Lecture 
to inheritance.*—Mihr Ali and Sukeena Begum, (paupers), 
v . Kureem-oon-nisa Begum and Lootf Ali. Sudder JDew- 
aimy Adawlut Reports, Vol. II, page 112. — (New Edition, Precedent*, 
page 142.) 

Adoption confers no right of inheritance. During the 
lifetime, or after the death, of the adoptingfather, the 
adopted son has no claim upon his property. The adopt¬ 
ing father’s control over his own property is absolute, and 
although the adopted son may be thereby left entirely des¬ 
titute, ne is at liberty to dispose of his property as he 

S leases, by sale, gift, or otherwise.—Macnaghten’s Prece- 
ents of Muhammadan Law, Case vi. 

XXVIII. In default of son’s son how low soever, Principle. 
the father succeeds ; in his default, the true grand- of father 
father how high soever, according to the proximity 
of degree. 


Annotations. 

xzviii. Then the deceased's root (that is father) who with one or 
more daughters (of the deceased) is a residuary, as well as a sharer, as 
is already mentioned, then the true grandfather, who is the father’s father 
how high soever; but as regards the mother’s father, he is a false grand¬ 
father, and, therefore, one of the distant kindred.—Durr-ul- Mukhtar, 
page 864. 

Then succeeds his root or father, then the grandfather, that is 
father’s father how high soever.—Fatawa Sir&jiyyah, page 668. 

Then (inherits) his root, that is father, then his paternal grandfather, 
that is, father's father how high soever.f—Sir^jiyyah (Arabic) page 39. 


* Vide Hamilton’s Hidayab, Vol. HI, page 173. 

f The oiginal of the above, as found in every edition of the Siriyiyyab, 
except that made by Sir William Jones, runs thus :—** Surnma aslu-hu, ay 
al-abv , Summa al-jaddu , ay, ab-ul-abi tea in old." The verbatim translation 
hereof is as above given. In Sir William Jones’s edition, however, the word 

** ay (that is) ” contained between the words “ al-Jaddu (the grandfather)” 
and “ ab-ul-abi (father’s fatherV’ is left out, and the translation made by 
him of the passage bereft ot the word “ ay (that is) ” is not also quite 
correct. The same being as follows 14 Then comes his root, or his father 
then his paternal grandfather, and their paternal grandfathers how high 
soever.” From this should be struck off the words * and their ’ which are 
not only not in the original, but which alters the sense of the original. 
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Lecture Then the offspring of his father, or his brothers, then 
u * their sons how low soever.—Sir&jiyyah, page 18. 

Reniduanes “ Of the above relatives,” says the author of the Sirdjiy- 
dcfined. y a h, ^ jTat&wfi Sir&jiyyab ,*—•“ those of the whole blood 

are, however, to be preferred to those of the half-blood. ”f 
Accordingly, the order of succession distinctly laid down 
by him in that work of his, is as follows :— 

Principle. XXIX. Then the brother by the same father and 
oi the mother, then the brother by the same father only, 

hS^bro 1 * w h°l e brother’s sons, then the sons of the 

thers, and half brother by the same father only, then their 
their sons. song according to this order.—Fatawa Sirdjiyyah, 
page 568. 

Then the offspring of his grandfather, or his uncles, then 
their sons how low soever.—Sirdjiyyah, page 18. 

The heirs inheriting according to the above rule are also 
fully and consecutively enumerated by the said author in 
his Fatdwd Sirdjiyyah: The same is as follows:— 

Prmnpk. XXX. Then the paternal uncle by the same 
father and mother, then the paternal uncle by the 


Akhotations. 

xxix. Then the offspring of his father, (namely), the brother of the 
whole blood, then the brother by the same father only, then the son of 
the whole brother, then the son of the brother by the same father only 
how low soever.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 864. 

xxx. Then the offspring of his grandfather, (that is) father's 
whole brother, then father's half-brother by the same father 
only, then the son of the father's whole brother, then the son of the 
father's half-brother by the same father only how low soever; then the 
father's unde, then his son. —Durr-ul-Muktar, page 864. 

xxx, xxxi. And the rule is the same in regard to the paternal 
uncles of the deceased; and, after them, to the paternal uncles of his 
father, and, after them, to the paternal uncles of his grandfather.— 
Sirijiyyah, page 11. 


♦ See the Introductory Lecture, page 55. 
f Fatawa Sirajiyyah, (Arabic), page 568. 
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same father only, then the sons of the paternal ™ 
uncle of the whole blood; then the sons of the their sons; 
paternal uncle of the half-blood as above, then their 
sons according to this gradation or order. Then ^“ 0 “ d 
the father’s paternal uncle of the whole blood, then 
father’s paternal uncle by the same father only, 
then their sons according to this order.*—Fatawa 
Sirajiyyah, page 568. 

To the above, should be added,— 

XXXI. Then the offspring of the father’s great- Principle . 
grandfather, then the offspring of the father’s great- 
great-grandfather, and so on, according to the above the f “ her ' 9 
order.* f^d- 

father. 

’ — - — * 

Annotations. 

xxxi. Then the grandfather’s uncle, then his son how low soever, 
according to the (above) order.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 864. 

xxvi, xxxi. The nearest of the residuaries is the son; then the 
son’s son how low soever; then the father; then the grandfather, or 
father’s father how high soever; then the fall-brother, then the half- 
brother by the father, then the son of the full-brother, then the son of 
the half-brother by the father; then the full-paternal uncle, then the 
half-paternal nncle by the father, then the son of the full-paternal 
uncle, then the son of the half-paternal uncle by the father, then the 
full-paternal uncle of the father, then the half-paternal uncle of the 
father on the father’s side, then the son of the father’s full-paternal 
uncle, then the son of the father’s half-paternal uncle on the father’s ( 
side, then the paternal uncle of the grandfather, then his son how low 
soever.—Fat&w& Alamglri, Vol. VI, page 628.—See B. Dig., page 691. 


* Sir William Macnaghten, perhaps, by blindly following the erroneous 
translation of the Sirajiyyah, made by Sir William Jones already noticed, 
(ante, page 118) as his safe guide, and taking the term grandfather to mean 
* the nearest grandfather,’ and not any higher than he, has laid down as 
follows :—“ Where there is no son, nor daughter, nor son’s son, nor son’s 
daughter, however low in descent, nor father, nor grandfather, nor other 
lineal male ancestor, nor mother, nor mother’s mother, nor father’s mother, 
nor other lineal female ancestor, nor widow, nor husband, nor brother of 
the half or whole blood, nor son’s Bon how low soever, of the brethren of 
the whole bldod or of those by the same father only, nor sister of the 
half or whole blood, nor paternal uncle, nor paternal uncle’s son, how low 
soever, (all of whom are termed either sharers or residuaries,) the daughter’s 
children and the children of the son’s daughter succeed ; and they are 
termed the first class of distant kindred.”—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Princ. 43. 

S 
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Lecture CASES BEARING ON THE PRINCIPLES 

IL XXX & XXXI. 

Precedents. By Muhammadan Law, descendants in the male line of 
the paternal great-grandfather of an intestate are within 


Now it is to be observed that as the learned Compiler has in the above 
passage recognised the descendants only of the grandfather (t. e., father’s 
lather) to be residuary heirs, the descendants of the other true grandfathers 
higher than the nearest, are, in his opinion, excluded, though all of them are 
heirs-at-law, as has been shown with authorities paramount and decisive in 
matters of inheritance. See page 129. 

Strange, nevertheless, to observe that the learned author has, in his pre¬ 
liminary remarks (p. xi) recorded an opinion which, though a right one, is 
quite inconsistent with the above ; the same is as follows : “ The residuaries 
by relation are the sons and their descendants, the father and his descendants, 
the paternal grandfather in any stage of ascent and his descendants.” The 
words in italics comprehend collaterals in the ascending line of any degree 
whatsoever. 


The above erroneous opinion of Sir William Macnaghten is well refuted 
by Mr. Neil Baillie, who says, “ In the right line, whether of ascent or 
descent, it is universally agreed that there is no limit to the persons who 
may be called to the succession, provided that these are males. And connected 
with the deceased through males, according to the definition already given 
of the term residuary. I am disposed to think, that with this qualification, 
the succession of residuaries in the collateral line is equally unlimited. It 
must be admitted, however, that the learned author of the Principles and 
Precedents of Muhammadan Law (t. Sir W. Macnaghten) seems to enter¬ 
tain a different opinion, and his opinion appears to be supported by the 
Translator of the Sirajiyyah. Whatever respect may be due to the senti¬ 
ments of these two distinguished persons, it is hardly necessary to apprize 
the reader that they cannot be received as authority upon a point of this 
kind, except in so far as they are founded upon what has been delivered by 
the original writers.” Then quoting from Sir William Macnaghten’s work 
the passage above cited, he (Mr. Baillie) goes on to say, “ The only passage 
in tne translation of the Sirajiyyah bearing directly on the point, that I am 
aware of, is the following, which does certainly seem to countenance the 
doctrine of the limitation of residuaries in the collateral line of the descend¬ 


ants of the grandfather, though it is at the same time obviously inconsistent 
with the general definition of the term with which the paragraph com¬ 
mences : * Now the residuary in his own right is every male in whose line 
of relation to the deceased no female enters ; and of this sort there are four 
classes; the offspring of the deceased and his root, and the offspring of his 
father and of his nearest grandfather, a preference being given, I mean a 
preference in the right of inheritance, according to proximity of degree. 
The offspring of the deceased are his sons first, then their sons in how low 
a degree soever, then comes his root, or his father, then his paternal grand¬ 
father, and their paternal grandfathers ; then the offspring of his father, or 
his brothers $ then their sons how low soever, and then the offspring of his 
grandfather or his uncles ; then their sons how low soever.’ There is 
nothing in the preceding quotation which cannot be reconciled with the 
definition of ‘ residuary ’ at its commencement, except the words ‘ nearest 
grandfather;’ and we have fortunately the means of showing beyond dis¬ 
pute that these are an inadvertence of the Translator. In the copy of the 
text annexed to the translation, the vowel-marks are inserted, and if these be 
correct, it is obvious that the words * nearest’ and ‘ grandfather ’ cannot 
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the class of residuary heirs, and entitled to take to the Precedents, 
exclusion of the children of the intestate’s sisters of the 
whole blood. 


agree together, and they are so distinct from each other in the Calcutta 
edition, which contains both the text and the commentary printed together, 
that the commentator stops at the word * grandfather,’ to make an observa¬ 
tion on the sentence that concludes with it, before he suffers the reader to 
proceed to the next, which begins with the word nearest. The passage, as 
it stands in the Calcutta edition, and stripped of the commentary, a part of 
which has dipt into the text of Sir William Jones’s copy, and may have given 
rise to the mistake in question, is literally as follows: ‘ and they are four 
classes : the offspring of the deceased and his root; and the offspring of 
his father, and the offspring of his grandfather. The nearest is nearest, I 
mean by this, that the first in the inheritance is the offspring of the deceased, 
or the Bons ; then their sons how low soever $ then his root, or the father, 
then the grandfather, or father’s father, how high soever, &c.’ The reader 
will observe that the term grandfather is here taken in its proper compre¬ 
hensive sense, to signify the lineal male ancestor however remote ; and, 
but for the word nearest, the insertion of which I hope has been satisfacto- " 
rily explained, there is nothing from which it can be gathered that the term 
was to be taken in a leds comprehensive sense when the descendants of the 
grandfather are mentioned. It is true, that these are described a little lower 
down as ancles, but the word in the Arabic, which has been so translated, is 
one of equal comprehensiveness, being employed to designate not only the 
father’s brothers, but the brother of any male ancestor however remote, 
provided he be connected with the deceased through males.”—B. M, I*, 
pages 76—81. 

He then remarks: “ It is to be observed, that if the enumeration of resi- 
duaries, contained in the paragraph quoted from Mr. Mannaghten’s words, be 
complete, all relatives beyond the descendants of the grandfather are ex¬ 
cluded, though they should fall within the general definition of the Sirajiyyah. 
In the following extract from the Kuduri, a book of very high authority in 
Arabia, and generally supposed to be the principal source from which the 
author of the Hidiyah obtained the text of the law on which his own work 
is a commentary, the enumeration of residuaries is carried one step farther, 
to the descendants of the great-grandfather. ‘ The nearest residuaries are the 
sons, then their sons; men the father; then the grandfather; then the 
brothers; then their sons ; then the sons of the grandfather, and they 
are paternal uncles ; then the sons of the father of the grandfather , and they 
are paternal uncles of the father .’ And to the same effect is the following 
extract from the Fatkwk Sirajiyyah. It is rather long, but contains a dis¬ 
tinct enumeration of the residuaries in the order of their succession, which 
is sufficient apology for laying it entire before the reader. ‘ The nearest 
residuaries to the deceased in their own right are sons ; then their sons ; 
then the sons of their sons how low soever ; then the father ; then the grand¬ 
father, or father’s father how high soever ; then the full-brother ; then the 
half-brother by the same father, then the sonB of the full-brother ; then the 
sons of the half-brother by the same father, then their sons in this manner ; 
then the father’s full*brother,* then the father’s half-brother by the same 
father; then the sons of the father’s full-brother; then the sons of the 
father’s half-brother by the same father; then their sons after this arrange¬ 
ment ; then the paternal grandfather's full-brother ; then the paternal grand¬ 
father's half-brother by ike same father; then their sons after this arrangement' 
In the extract cited below from the F&tawa Alamgin, a work of perhaps 
the highest authority in India, as haviDg been compiled under the orders of 
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Precedents. In a suit between Muhammadans a pedigree may be 
satisfactorily established merely by oral evidence.—Mohidin 
Ahmed Kh&n and others v. Sayyed Muhammad and 
others.—Stokes’ Madras High Court Reports, Vol. I, 
page 92. 

According to the Muhammadan Law, descendants of a 
paternal grandfather’s brother are entitled to rank among 
residuaries, and, as such, are preferable heirs to grand¬ 
daughters in the female line.—Syed Meher All and others 
verms Syed Showkut All and others.—H. C., A. —Suther¬ 
land’s Weekly Reporter, Vol. VIII, page 39. 

The claim of a man related through females is inferior 
to that of relations in the male line. The appellant being 
in the fourth degree of descent from the common ancestor 
of the deceased (who was in the sixth degree of descent 
from such ancestor,) succeeds as heir to the deceased’s 
estate.—Shah Ilahi Buksh v . Shah Casim Ali.—Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut Report, Vol. I, page 98 (New Ed., 
page 131). 

Principle, XXXII. The general rule in the succession of 
residuaries of the above description is that—he who 


Annotations. 

xxxii. Then the strength of consanguinity prevails: by this I 
mean, he who has two relations is preferable to him who has only one 
relation, whether it be male or female. According to the saying of 
him (on whom be peace!) “ Surely, kinsmen by the same father and 
mother shall inherit before the kinsmen by the same father only/’— 
Sirijiyyah, page 18. 


the Moghul Government in its brightest period, the enumeration of residu- 
aries, after proceeding in nearly the same terms as those of the last quota¬ 
tion, is carried one step higher to the paternal uncles of the grandfather, that 
is to the descendants of the great-great-grandfather. If these works are to 
be allowed any weight at all, it is clearly impossible that the limitation 
implied in the expression (descendants of the nearest grandfather^ can be cor¬ 
rect ; and there is nothing else, even in Sir William Jones’s translation of the 
passage previously quoted from the Sirajiyyah, to restrict the meaning ff the 
definition of the term residuary, with which the paragraph commences, the 
comprehensiveness of which is worthy of the reader’s particular attention. 
Now, the residuary in his own right, says the author, is every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female enters.”— Ibid , page 81. 

The foregoing remarks are so full that they hardly require anything to be 
added thereto. 
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has two relations is preferable to him who has but General 
one relation, whether it be male or female ( m).? 

(m .) Thus a brother by the same father and mother is niustration 
preferred to a brother by the same father only, and a sister 
by the same father and mother, if she become a residuary 
with the daughter, is preferred to a brother by the same 
father only; and the son of a brother by the same father 
and mother is preferred to the son of a brother by the 
same father only; and the rule is the same in regard to 
the paternal uncles of the deceased; and, after them, to 
the paternal uncles of his father; and, after them to the 
paternal uncles of his grandfather.—Sir&jiyyah, page 18. 

XXXIII. The residuaries in another’s right are Principle . 
four females whose shares are half and two-thirds: 


A If NOTATIONS. 

In the case of difference between relations as being by the same 
father and mother, or by the same father only, the strength of consan¬ 
guinity prevails (as has been already stated). According to the Pro¬ 
phet's dictum, u Surely kinsmen by the same father and mother shall 
inherit before kinsmen by the same father only.” The conclusion is 
(this): “In the case of relations being in an equal degree of affinity, he 
who has two relations is preferred (to him who has but one), and in the 
case of inequality in relation, he who has a superior relation is preferred 
(to him whose relation is inferior).—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 861. 

xxxiii. Then (the author) commences with the residuaries in 
another's right, and says: “ They become residuaries in another's right, 
that is daughters become residuaries in right of the son (who is their 
brother), the son's daughters in right of son's son, how low soever : and 
the sisters by the same father and mother or by the same father only, in 
right of their own brothers. These four are entitled to half and two- 
thirds: they become residuaries with their brothers, though supposed, 
as the son of the son's son makes residuaries those (females) who are 
equal to, or above him, in degree.f—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, pages 864, 865. 


* The above rule or principle applies, however, to the case where the 
relations are equal in the degree of affinity ; but where the case is otherwise, 
there the principle “ The nearest, then the nearest,” is applicable, and 
according to it, the relative who is higher than the rest, that is, nearer to the 
deceased, succeeds in preference to any relative lower in degree, even 
though he has two relations ; for instance, a brother by the same father and 
mother succeeds in preference to the son or whole brother. 

f See ante, pages 101—105. 
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Residuaries they are the daughters, son’s daughters, whole-sis* 
in Mother a an( j gigters by the same father only. Of these, 

a daughter becomes a residuary in right of her 
whole-brother, a son’s daughter becomes so with a 
son’s son how low soever; the sister of the whole 
blood with her own or full-brother, and the sister 
by the same father, with her own brother; and each 
of these females gets half of what is taken by each 
of the males by whom she is rendered a residuary.* 
But the female who was not originally a sharer, 
does not become a residuary with her brother 
though the brother himself be a residuary heir ( n ). 

(w.) As in the case of paternal uncle and aunt (be the 
latter by the same father and mother, or by the Bame 
father only), the whole of the property goes to the uncle 
and not to the aunt.f Such is also the case with the pater¬ 
nal uncle’s son and daughter by the same father and 
mother or by the same father only, and also with the 
brother’s son and daughter by the same father4 


Annotations. 

The residu&ries in another's right are four females; they are those 
whose shares are half and two-thirds, and who become residu&ries in 
right of their brothers as we have before mentioned in their different 
cases. But she who has no share among females, and whose brother is 
a residuary heir, doth not become a residuary in his right.—’Siriyiyy ah, 
page 19. 

This is because the Radi* or Kurdn does not recognise women's 
becoming residu&ries with males, except in two instances: (viz.) daugh¬ 
ters with sons, and sisters with brothers, as you have just known (from 
what is above mentioned). Both of these two descriptions of females, 
(o£z., daughters and sisters) are sharers : Consequently she who has no 
share among females is not comprehended in the Radis or Kurdn. In 
like manner, a brother makes his sister a residuary from the state of 
being a sharer which she is in the case of being without a brother, in 
order that females may not have ascendance over males, or they both 
may not be equal (in right).—Sharifiyah, page 41. 


* See ante, pages 100—107. 
t See Sirajiyyah, page 19. 
j Shariflyah, page 41. 
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XXXIV. Residuaries together with others are 
females who become residuaries with other fe- Bestdoaries 

i o* i A with others. 

males (p). —Sirajiyyah, page 19. 

( p .) As a sister (by the same father and mother, or by 
the same father only 9 ) with a daughter (be she the de¬ 
ceased’s own daughter or his son’s daughter, one or more 
in number,) as we have already mentioned.—SIrdjiyyah, 
page 19. 

XXXV. When there are several residuaries of Princ ^>^ 
different kinds,—one a residuary in himself, one a Of different 
residuary rendered by another, and a third a residu- Stories, 
ary with another,—preference is given to propinquity 
to the deceased; so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the residuary in 
himself, is the first, f 

Thus, when a man has died, leaving a daughter, a full- 
sister, and the son of a half-brother by the father, a half 
of the inheritance is to the daughter, a half to the Bister, 
and nothing to the brother’s son, because the sister be¬ 
comes a residuary with the daughter, and she is nearer to 
the deceased than his brother’s son. So, also, when there 
is with the brother’s son a paternal uncle, there is nothing 
to the uncle. And, in like manner, when in the place of 
the brother’s son there is a half-brother by the father, 
there is nothing for the half-brother.—Fat&wA Alamgiri, 

Yol. YI, page 629.—B. Dig., 694. 


Azvhotatiohs. 

xxxiv. Residuaries together with others are the sisters with 
daughters or with son’s daughters; for the Legislators say: “ make the 
sisters residuaries with daughters.”—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 865. 

As to residuaries together with others: such is every female who 
becomes a residuary with another female.—Siriyiyyah, page 19. 


* Sharifiyah, page 41. 

f Fat&wa Alamgiri, VoL VI, page 629.—B. Dig., page 694. 


f 
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XXXVI. The residuary for special cause is the 
manumittor of a slave (y), then the male, and. not 
the female, residuary heirs of the manumittor, in 
the order before stated (r).— Fide Sirajiyyah, p. 19. 

(y.) The manumittor inherits from the manumitted in 
general, whether he be manumitted for the sake of God, 
or for the sake of Satan (to render him propitious), or 
upon the condition of continuing under (his) control, or 
upon the condition of not taking his valaf or upon the 
condition of his giving or not giving (some) property, 
or as a mukfitab,f or for other causes.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 42. 

(r.) The order (of succession) of these residuary heirs 
is the same as already shown. Accordingly,— 

Of the residuaries of the manumittor, his son is the best 
(or first entitled), then his son’s son how low soever, next, 
his (the manumittor’s) father, then the grandfather, how 
high soever, extending to the end of the residuaries by 
relation.—Sharifiyyah, page 42. 

XXXVII. Females do, however, inherit from a 
slave when they have themselves manumitted a 
slave, or their freedman has manumitted one, or 


AKHOTATION8. 

xxxvi. According to the saying of him (on whom be blessing and 
peace!) “ The master bears a relation (vala) like that of consangui¬ 
nity.”— Sir&jiyyah, page 19; Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 865. 

The residuaries end with the residuary for special cause, namely, the 
manumittor of a slave; then his own residuaries according to the order 
already mentioned. In this instance, there is no residuary in another's 
right, nor with another, according to the saying of him (on whom be 
blessing and peace!) “ Women have nothing from their relation to 
freedmen, except when they have themselves manumitted a slave, 
&c”—Durr-ul-Muktdr, page 865. 

In the special case of emancipated slaves, the surplus does not revert 
to the sharers on failure of residuaries by descent, but passes to the 
manumittor, who is thus in consequence termed the last of the residua¬ 
ries. If the emancipator be dead, his residuaries are called to the 


* See ante, page 90. 

f See Section on Impediments to Succession. 
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they have sold a manumission to a slave ($), or their L *9™ R * 
vendee has sold it to his slave, or they have pro- —^ 
raised manumission after their death, or their pro¬ 
misee has promised it after his death, or unless 
their freedman or freedman’s freedman draw a rela¬ 
tion (to them).— Vide Sirajiyyah, page 19. 

(*). If a woman manumit a slave, and that slave pur¬ 
chase another slave, and manumit him, then the secondly 
manumitted (slave) die, and there be no residuary by rela¬ 
tion (him surviving,) and if the first slave has already 
died, and his residuary heir (also) died before him, then 
his (the second slave’s) inheritance devolves on this woman 
as a residuary by reason of vald. Such is also the law in 
the case of a slave who is made a Muk&tab by the slave 
who also has been made a Muk&tab.—Sharifiyyah, page 43. 

Malik, however , says :— 

XXXVIII. “ If a person manumit a slave for the Prindpu. 
sake of Sat&n, or upon condition that the vala or in- According 
heritance would not devolve upon him, (then) he toM * llk ‘ 
shall not be entitled to it, inasmuch as that is a legal 
reward, and he who acted for the sake of the Satan 
committed a sin by the manumission; he therefore 
must be deprived of such reward. And he also who 
manumitted (a slave) expressly renouncing (his) 
claim to the vala is not entitled to the same.— 
Sharifiyah, page 42. 

“ According to our opinion, however,” says Sharif, 

“ the cause of being entitled to the vald , is the manumis¬ 
sion, as is said by the Prophet: ‘ The vald is for him who 
gives freedom;’ and this cause is applicable to all these 
cases.”—Sharifiyyah, page 42. 


Ahhotations. 

succession in the order already explained; his sons first, then his son’s 
son how low soever, then his grandfather, and so on. When there are 
legal sharers of the slave's estate and nothing but residue passes to the 
emancipator, it is hardly out of the ordinary course of the law that his 
residuaries should be substituted for him in the event of his death, 
instead of general heirs.—B. M. L. M., pages 83 & 84, 


T 
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Principle. XXXIX. The father of the manumittor is not 
■ allowed to participate with a son according to the 
concurring judgments of Abd Hanifah and Muham¬ 
mad. 

The last opinion delivered by Abd Yusuf was in favor 
of the father, whom he considered to be entitled to a sixth. 
But even he agreed with the others in assigning nothing to the 
grandfather in such circumstances.—B. M. L., pp. 83 & 84. 

Principle. XL. If a son and grandfather of the manumittor 
be left (him surviving), then the whole right over 
oi»mano- the freedman’s property goes to the son, as all the 
and graiid- Learned agree.* If, however, brothers and grand- 
jnther. father (of his master) be left by the freedman, then 
the inheritance goes solely to the grandfather, f 

Principle. XLI. The residuary of an illegitimate child, or 
that ofa cursed or imprecated child, is its mother’s resi¬ 
duary relation in the case of her being a free woman, 
and her master, in the case of her being a slave. 

Annotations. 

xxxix. If a freedman leave (him surviving) the father and son 
of his manumittor, then according to Abu Yusuf a sixth of the right 
over the property of the freedman vests in the father, and the residue 
in the son ; but according to both Abu Hanifah and Muhammad, the whole 
right vests in the son.f The latter doctrine is prevalent. 

“ This (latter),” says Sharif, “ is approved of also by Say id the son 
of Masayib, and is the doctrine of Shaft.”—Sharifiyyah, page 44. 

xl. If a freedman leave the father and the son of his manumit¬ 
tor, the whole (of the property left by the manumitted) goes to the 
son. Abd Yusuf, however, is of opinion, that a sixth goes to the 
father.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 865. 

xli. The residuary of an illegitimate child or that of a cursed 
child is the lord of its mother. The term “ lord ” intends the manu¬ 
mittor as well as the residuary (of the mother,) in order that the same 
may comprehend (also) the case of the mother's being a free woman by 
birth, as is laid down by All&mah K&sim, because those two descrip¬ 
tions of children have no father.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 865. 

See Ramz-ul-Hokayik, a celebrated Commentary on the Kanz-ud- 
Dakayik. 


* Sirityiyyah, page 19. 


f Darr-ul-Muktar, page 865. 



LECTURE III. 


ON ZAVI-UL-ARHAM (Distant kindred). 


Of the three classes of heirs* two* namely* 1 — the Preiimi- 
sharers (zavi-ul-farfiz), and 2—the residuaries (asabah) jjjjy re * 
have been treated of: now I come to the third class of heirs* 8 ' 
who are called zavi-ul-arh&m* the lexicographical signifi¬ 
cation of which is ‘ uterine relatives/ but in law it denotes 
relatives who are neither sharers nor residuaries* but those 
who succeed after all of them* and as such they are 
rendered in English “ distant kindred.” Accordingly* 
where there are no sharers* namely* the husband* wife* true 
grandmother* mother* brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only* father* true grandfather* how high soever* 
daughter* daughter of a son how low soever* whole-sister* 
halfsister by tne same father only* and also no residuaries* 
namely* the deceased’s own children* the children of his 
son how low soever* father* true grandfather how high 
soever* father’s male offspring how low soever* and the 
male offspring* how low soever* of the true grandfather* 
great-grandfather* great-great-grandfather* and so on* the 
distant kindred succeed according to their classes and 
claims;* and when there is only one of them* he or she* 
like a residuary* takes the whole property*! 

The distant kindred are of four classes:—The first class 
comprises the children of daughters* and son’s daughters ; 
the second (comprises) the false grandfathers and false 


* See Principle xlvii and seq. 

There is (however} an exception to the above general rules relative 
to the succession of distant kindred after residuaries. If the estate to be 
inherited belonged to an enfranchised slave, his manomittor and the heirs 
of such manomittor inherit in preference to the distant kindred of the 
deceased.—Macn. M. L., Chap. 1, Sect, in, Princ. 48. 

t Vide Principles xliY and lix. 
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grandmothers; the third (consists of) the daughters of full- 
brothers, and of half-brothers by the same father only, and 
the children of half-brothers by the same mother only, also 
the children of sisters in general; and the fourth class 
comprises father’s half-brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only, and their children, (the deceased’s) paternal 
aunts and their children, maternal uncles and aunts and 
their children, and the daughters of full-paternal uncles 
and half-paternal uncles by the same father only. These, 
and all that are connected with the deceased through them, 
are his distant kindred.* 

The general order of succession of the distant kindred is 
according to their classification ; that is, the first class 
succeeds first, then the second, then the third, and then 
the fourth class. And the order of succession among the 
individuals of each class is according to the proximity of 
degree of their relationship to the deceased. 

So of the distant kindred of the first class,—the nearest 
succeeds in preference to the rest; and when all the indivi¬ 
duals are equal in the degree of relationship, then the child 
of an heir—whether a sharer or residuary—is preferred; but 
if all of them are, or none of them is, related through an heir, 
then a male has double the portion of a female, provided 
the sexes of their roots, or of ancestors in any stage, did not 
differ,—otherwise each, or each set, of the claimants takes the 
portion of that ancestor who differed in sex from the ancestor 
of any other claimant or set of claimants. For instance, 
the two daughters of the daughter of a daughter’s son 
will get twice as much as the two sons of the aaughter of 
a daughter’s daughter; because one of the ancestors of the 
former was a male, whose portion is double that of a 
female, f 


• See Principles xlv and xlvi. 

t The above is Muhammad's opinion, which is adopted in preference to 
(hat of Abd Tnsuf who holds that where the claimants are on the same 
footing with respect to the persons through whom they claim, regard should 
be had to the sexes of the claimants themselves, and not to the sexes of their 
ancestors. So according to his doctrine, in the above case, the two daughters 
of the daughter of a daughter’s son will get two shares only (one each), 
and the two sons of the daughter of a daughter’s daughter will get four 
shares (two each), two sons being equal to four daughters, and no regard 
being had to the sexes of their ancestors but of themselves .—Vide Principle 
li, et seq. 
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The rules for the succession of the second class of distant Lrcturb 
kindred are nearly the same as those for the first class, n1, 
proximity to the aeceased forming the principal ground of 
preference in both, and the nearer taxing precedence of^yn^ 
the more remote by whatever side related. Thus the marks* 
maternal grandfather is preferred to all the others as he 
immediately precedes the parents of the deceased; and the 
father of the paternal grandmother is, in like manner, pre¬ 
ferred to the rather of the paternal grandmother’s mother. 

When the claimants are in the same degree of propinquity 
to the deceased, he who claims through an heir is entitled 
to preference. Thus the father of the mother’s mother, 
who is a true grandmother, and therefore an heir, is prefer¬ 
red to the father of the mother’s father, who is a false 
grandfather and not an heir. When the claimants have 
no pretensions through an heir or heirs, but are related on 
the same side and through persons of the same sex, then 
the difference is to be considered in the persons of the 
claimants themselves, and the distribution is made on the 
principle of two shares to a male and one share to a female. 

But if the claimants (though equal in degree and side) 
are related through persons of different sexes, then the 
property is to be divided at the stage where the difference 
nrst appears, and allotted in the manner already explain¬ 
ed. if, on the other hand, the sides of relation differ, 
that is, at the earliest stage some of the claimants are 
related to the deceased by the father’s side, and others by 
the mother’s side, then the property is to be divided ab 
initio into three parte, whereof two are to be allotted to the 
claimants on the father’s side, without regard to the sexes 
of the claimants. 

The order of succession of the distant kindred of the 
third class also is according to the degree of relationship 
and strength of consanguinity. The nearest to the deceased 
inherits m preference to the rest; so, of the claimants 
equal in relationship, the child of a residuary is preferred 
to the child of a more distant kinsman or kinswoman. 

But when the claimants are equal in the degree of relation¬ 
ship, and none is a child of a residuary, or all, or some, of 
them are children of residuaries, and some, of sharers, then, 
according to Muhammad (whose doctrine, in respect of 
the distant kindred, is the prevalent one), the property is 
divided (first) with reference to the branches as well to the 
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Lecture sides of the roots; and then what is allotted to each set is 
1TI * distributed among the branches thereof, as done in the 
first class. Where, however, there are children of a half- 
DarvTe- brother and half-sister by the same mother only, there the 
manes. division is made not with reference to the sides of their 
roots, but equally between the two branches, since, in the 
proportion of shares, there is no difference between the 
brothers and sisters by the same mother only, and all of 
them share equally. 

The succession of the distant kindred of the fourth class 
(which comprises the paternal uncles and aunts by the 
same mother only, paternal aunts, and maternal uncles and 
aunts) is regulated as follows :— 

1. When there is only one of them, he or she 
inherits the whole property. 

2. When they happen to be related to the deceased 
by the same side, preference is given to the strength of 
relationship, that is, the person related by both parents 
is preferred, whether male or female, to one connected 
by the same father only, and this (latter) is preferred 
to one related only through the mother. 

3. When there are male and female claimants, all 
equal in point of relationship, then the portion of the 
male is double that of the female, according to the 
general rule—"male has the portion of two females.” 

4. But when the claimants are of different sides, 
then no preference is given to the strength of propin¬ 
quity, but two-thirds of the property go to the rela¬ 
tives by the father, and one-third goes to those by the 
mother, and the same is divided equally among the 
individuals of each side or set. 

The succession of the children of the distant kindred of 
the fourth class is, in a great measure, regulated according 
to the same principles as that of the distant kindred of 
the first class. That is, I—The nearest to the deceased, 
on whatever side related, is first entitled to the inheritance. 
II—Among the equidistant relatives all on the same side, 
he who has the strength of consanguinity is preferred to 
the rest. Ill—When the claimants equidistant in rela¬ 
tionship have equally the strength of consanguinity, then 
the child of a residuary is preferred to one who is not so. 
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IV —When the claimants, though equidistant, are not Lotus* 
related to the deceased by the same side, then no prefer- UI ' 
ence is given to the strength of consanguinity, nor to the 
circumstance of any of them being the child or children of n^yTe-" 
a residuary, but two-thirds go to the kindred related mark*, 
through the father, and one-third goes to those related 
through the mother; and where there are males and 
females equal in the strength of propinquity, then each 
male has the allotment of two females. 

XLII. “ The generality of the (Prophet’s) com- principle 
panions,”* says the author of the Sirdjiyyah, “ re- •"* “ th °- 
peat a tradition with respect to the inheritability of 
distant kindred ; and according to this, our masters 
(Ab6 Hanifah, Abd Yusuf, Muhammad, Zufar and 
their followers),f have given decision.”—Sirajiyyah, 
page 38. 

XLIII. Zayid the son of Thabit, however, says Principle. 
(according to a tradition less general) ;f—“ There is 
no inheritance for the distant kindred, but (in de- According 
fault of sharers and residuaries)! the property should swai. 
be placed in the Public Treasury (Bayit-ul-Mal), 
and with him agree Mdlik and Shafu4—Sirajiyyah, 
pages 38 and 39. 

XLIY. The distant kindred are all those relatives pnndpie. 
who are neither sharers nor residuaries: they are 


Annotations. 

xliv. The distant kindred are all relatives who are neither sharers nor 
residuaries; and they are like the residuaries insomuch that when there 
is only one of them he takes the whole property.—B. Dig., p. .705. 


* That is, many of them, such as Umar, All, Abnu Mnsud and others,— 
Sharifiyah, pages 99 and 100. 

{ Sharifiyah, page 100. 

Zayid, the son of Thabit, however, was of opinion that the property 
ought rather to be made over to the Bayit-ul-Mal, in which respect he has 
been followed by Malik and Shafii. But Abd Hanifah and his followers have 
adopted the more general opinion ; for which there is the further sanction 
of a text of the Kurin , though it does uot occur in the Chapter on Inherit¬ 
ance.— B. M. L., page 127. 
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Principle. 


the third kind of heirs who inherit neither with the 
sharers nor with the residuaries, except with the 
husband and wife, by reason of no return being 
made to them.* So, in the case of there being a 
single heir (of the description of distant kindred), he 
or she will take the whole property by (right of) 
relationship, and the nearest of them will exclude 
the distant, in the same order (or manner), as in the 
case of residuaries.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 

Of the distant kindred , there are four classes .-f— 

XLV. The first class is descended from the de¬ 
ceased; and they are the daughter’s children (how 


Ankotatiohs. 

xlv. They are of four classes:—the offspring of the deceased, then 
his root, then the offspring of his parents, and then the offspring of his 
two grandfathers or two grandmothers. The offspring of the deceased 
are first (entitled): they are the daughter's and son's daughter's chil¬ 
dren, how low soever, then his (the deceased's) roots, namely, the false 
grandfather and false grandmother, how high soever; then the offspring 
of the parents of the deceased: they are the children of sisters by both 
parents, or by the same father only, and the children of the brothers and 
sisters by the same mother only, and the daughters of brothers by both 
parents, or by the same father only, how low soever, the grandfather 
being preferable to them in contravention of the opinion of the two dis¬ 
ciples ; then the offspring of the two grandfathers or the grandmothers: 
they are the maternal uncles and aunts, and the uncles by the same 
mother only, and paternal aunts, the daughters of paternal uncles and 
their children, then the paternal aunts of the male and female ancestors, 
and their maternal uncles and aunts, and their paternal uncles by the 
same mother only of the lineal male ancestors, and all the paternal 
uncles by the female ancestors, and the offspring of these, how distant soever 
they be, in the ascending and descending degrees of affinity.—In 
every one of these classes, the nearest is preferred (to the distant).— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 


* Vidty however, the Section on Return, where it will be found that 
according to the modern doctrine Return is made to the husband as well as to 
the wife : consequently, now the distant kindred cannot inherit with them 
also. 

f Sirijiyyab, page 39. 
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low soever,*) and the son’s daughter’s children (how 
low soever.*) The second class is (composed of) —1 
those from whom the deceased is descended: they 
are the excluded grandfathers, (that is, the false 
grandfathers, how high soever, as the deceased’s 
mother’s father, and mother’s father’s father,*) and 
the excluded grandmothers, (namely, the false grand* 
mothers, how high soever, as the mother of the 
deceased’s mother’s father, and mother of his mo¬ 
ther’s father’s mother’s mother.*) The third class 
is descended from the parents of the deceased; and 
they are the sisters’ children (how low soever, be 
such children male or female, and be the sisters 
by the same father and mother, or by the same father 
only, or by the same mother only,*) and the bro¬ 
ther’s daughters (how low soever, whether the bro¬ 
thers be by the same father and mother, or by one 
of them two,*) and the sons of brothers by the same 
mother only (how low soever.*) The fourth class 
is descended from the deceased’s two grandfathers 
(namely, father’s father, and mother’s father,*) and 
the two grandmothers (namely, father’s mother, and 
mother’s mother;*) and they are the paternal aunts 
(in general), paternal uncles by the same mother 


Annotations. 

xlv and xlvi. Of the distant kindred there are fonr classes. The 
first comprises the children of daughter's and son's daughters; the 
second are the false grandfathers and false grandmothers; the third are 
the daughters of full-brothers and of half-brothers by the father, the 
children of half-brothers by the mother, and the children of all sisters; 
the fourth are the paternal uncles by the mother (that is, the half-bro¬ 
thers of the father by the same mother), and their children, paternal 
aunts and their children, maternal uncles and aunts and their children, 
and the daughters of full-paternal uncles and half-paternal uncles by the 
father.—Fatawa Sir&jiyyah, yol. vi, page 637.—B. Dig., page 705. 


* Sharifiyah, pages 101 and 103. 
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the third kind of heirs who inherit neither with the 
sharers nor with the residuaries, except with the 
husband and wife, by reason of no return being 
made to them.* So, in the case of there being a 
single heir (of the description of distant kindred), he 
or she will take the whole property by (right of) 
relationship, and the nearest of them will exclude 
the distant, in the same order (or manner), as in the 
case of residuaries.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 

Of the distant kindred , there are four classes — 

XLV. The first class is descended from the de¬ 
ceased; and they are the daughter’s children (how 


Annotations. 

xlv. They are of four classes:—the offspring of the deceased, then 
his root, then the offspring of his parents, and then the offspring of his 
two grandfathers or two grandmothers. The offspring of the deceased 
are first (entitled): they are the daughter's and son's daughter's chil¬ 
dren, how low soever, then his (the deceased's) roots, namely, the false 
grandfather and false grandmother, how high soever; then the offspring 
of the parents of the deceased: they are the children of sisters by both 
parents, or by the same father only, and the children of the brothers and 
sisters by the same mother only, and the daughters of brothers by both 
parents, or by the same father only, how low soever, the grandfather 
being preferable to them in contravention of the opinion of the two dis¬ 
ciples ; then the offspring of the two grandfathers or the grandmothers: 
they are the maternal uncles and aunts, and the uncles by the same 
mother only, and paternal aunts, the daughters of paternal uncles and 
their children, then the paternal aunts of the male and female ancestors, 
and their maternal uncles and aunts, and their paternal uncles by the 
same mother only of the lineal male ancestors, and all the paternal 
uncles by the female ancestors, and the offspring of these, how distant soever 
they be, in the ascending and descending degrees of affinity.—In 
every one of these classes, the nearest is preferred (to the distant).— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 


* Vide, however, the Section on Return, where it will be found that 
according to the modern doctrine Return is made to the husband as well as to 
the wife : consequently, now the distant kindred cannot inherit with them 
also. 

f Sirijiyyab, page 39. 
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low soever,*) and the son’s daughter’s children (how 
low soever.*) The second class is (composed of) —1 
those from whom the deceased is descended: they 
are the excluded grandfathers, (that is, the false 
grandfathers, how high soever, as the deceased’s 
mother’s father, and mother’s father’s father,*) and 
the excluded grandmothers, (namely, the false grand* 
mothers, how high soever, as the mother of the 
deceased’s mother’s father, and mother of his mo¬ 
ther’s father’s mother’s mother.*) The third class 
is descended from the parents of the deceased; and 
they are the sisters’ children (how low soever, be 
such children male or female, and be the sisters 
by the same father and mother, or by the same father 
only, or by the same mother only,*) and the bro¬ 
ther’s daughters (how low soever, whether the bro¬ 
thers be by the same father and mother, or by one 
of them two,*) and the sons of brothers by the same 
mother only (how low soever.*) The fourth class 
is descended from the deceased’s two grandfathers 
(namely, father’s father, and mother’s father,*) and 
the two grandmothers (namely, father’s mother, and 
mother’s mother;*) and they are the paternal aunts 
(in general), paternal uncles by the same mother 


Annotations. 

xlv and xlyi. Of the distant kindred there are four classes. The 
first comprises the children of daughter’s and son’s daughters; the 
second are the false grandfathers and false grandmothers; the third are 
the daughters of full-brothers and of half-brothers by the father, the 
children of half-brothers by the mother, and the children of all sisters; 
the fourth are the paternal uncles by the mother (that is, the half-bro¬ 
thers of the father by the same mother), and their children, paternal 
aunts and their children, maternal uncles and aunts and their children, 
and the daughters of full-paternal uncles and half-paternal uncles by the 
father.—Fat£w& Sirfijiyyah, yol. yi, page 687.—B. Dig., page 705. 


* Sharifiyah, pages 101 and 102. 
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only, and the maternal uncles and aunts (for they 
are the brothers and sisters of the mother of the 
deceased*).—Sirajiyyah, page 39. 

XLVI. These and all who are related through 
them (to the deceased!) are among the distant kin¬ 
dred ( t ). 

(t) By the expression “all who are related through 
them ” is meant those whom I have intimated by the term 
“ how high soever,” and “ how low soever,” in the three 
preceding classes. Accordingly, it comprehends (here) the 
children of the fourth class, but it does not comprehend 
those who are in the ascending line of the paternal uncles 
aforesaid, the paternal aunts, maternal uncles, and mater¬ 
nal aunts;—namely, the paternal uncles and aunts of the 
deceased’s parents, and their maternal uncles and aunts, 
and the paternal uncles and aunts of the deceased’s parent’s 
parents, and their maternal uncles and aunts, even though 
they are distant kindred. And it was for this reason that 
the author has used the expression “out of (the distant 
kindred)” in order to indicate that the extent of the dis¬ 
tant kindred is not confined to those mentioned in the four 
classes, and those who are related through them.—Shari- 
fiyah, page 102. 

Abti Sulaim&n reports from Muhammad, the son of 
Hasan, (who reported) from Abfi Hanifah, that of the 
(above mentioned) classes, the nearest (to the deceased, and 
preferably entitled to heritage,!) is the second class (which 
comprises the excluded grandfathers and grandmothers,) 
how high soever they ascend, then the first, how low soever 
they descend, then the third, how low soever they descend, 
and, lastly, the fourth, how distant soever their degree be 
(in the ascending and descending lines, f)—Sir&jiyyah, page 
39. But,— 


Annotations. 

xlvi. These and all that are connected with the deceased through 
them are his distant kindred.—Fat&wi Alamgirf, vol. vi, page 637.—B. 
Dig., page 705. 


* Sharifiyah, pages 101 and 102. 
t Sharifiyah, page 102. 
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Abfi Yusuf and Hasan the son of Ziy&d report from Lsctuke 
Abti Hanifah, and Ibnu Samfit reports from Muhammad in ' 
the son of Hasan, who also repots from Abti Hanifah,* * * § 
that— 

XLY1I. The nearest of the (four) classes (and Pri*dpu. 
preferably entitled to inheritance!) is the first class, c , 
then the second, then the third, and then the fourth, order of 
like the grades of the residuaries, and this is taken ’ aco “" on - 
as a rulej (for decision).—Sirajiyyah, page 39. 

XLVI1I. Of the individuals of the first class, Prmdpu. 
which comprises the children of daughters and son’s 
daughters, the person preferably entitled to the sue- socce»ion 
cession, is the nearest of them in degree to the de- °f.^ e 
ceased. Thus the daughter of a daughter will take 
the whole inheritance, though alone, in preference to 
the daughter of a son’s daughter. §—Vide Sirdjiyyah, 
page 40. 


Abhotatiohs. 

xlvii. The first class of the distant kindred is the first in succession 
though the individual claimant should be more remote than one of 
another class. The second is the next; then the third; then the fourth; 
according to the order of the residuaries. And this has been adopted.— 
Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 637.—B. Dig., page 703. 

xlviii. The best entitled of them to succession is the nearest of 
them in degree to the deceasod; as the daughter’s daughter, who is pre¬ 
ferred to the daughter of the son’s daughter.—Sir&jiyyah, page 30. 


* Sharifiyah, page 102. f Sirajiyyah, page 39. 

% There are contrary reports of Abfi H&mfah’s opinion respecting the 
order in which the several classes of the distant kindred are to be called to the 
succession. Bat the one more generally received, and that according to 

which cases are decided, is, that they are called in the order in which they 
are above enumerated.—B. M. L., page 128. 

§ The rule with regard to the succession of the first class of distant kin¬ 
dred is, that they take according to proximity of degree, and, when equal, 
those who claim through an heir, have preference to those who claim 
through one not being anneir. For instance, the daughter of a son’s daughter 
and’the son of a daughter’s daughter are equidistant in degree from the 
ancestor ; but the former shall be preferred, by reason of the son’s daughter 
being an heir, and the daughter’s daughter not being an heir.—Macn. Prec. 
M. L. Chap. I, Sect, iii, Princ. 49. 
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XLIX. If (the claimants be) equal in degtee, 
(for instance, if all of them be related to the deceased 
in the second or third degree of affinity,*) then the 
child of an heir is preferred to the child of a distant 
relation, as the daughter of a son’s daughter is pre¬ 
ferred to the son of a daughter’s daughter.f—Sird- 
jiyyah, page 40. 

The author of the Durr-ul-Mukhtar moreover 
says:— 

L. If (the claimants be) equal in sides, as well 
as in degree, then the child of an heir is preferred; 
but, if the sides differ, the person related by the 
father’s side is entitled to two-thirds, and the person 
related by the mother’s side is entitled to one- 
third.”f—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 

LI. But if their degrees be equal, and there be 
not among them the child of an heir, (as the daughter 


Aknotatiohs. 

li. And in the case of equality, if the condition of the roots, as male 
or female, agree, then the persons of the branches are unanimously con¬ 
sidered ; but if branches as well as roots disagree, (as the daughter of a 
daughter's son, and the son of a daughter's daughter), then according to 
Muhammad the roots are considered, and the property is divided accord¬ 
ing to the difference between the male and female sexes, wherever it first 
occurs, which in this instance occurs in the second generation,—namely, 
the daughter’s son, and daughter's daughter. Thus Muhammad consi¬ 
ders the equality of the root in the second generation, in the instance in 
question, and divides (the property) between them in thirds, and gives to 
each of the branches the portion of its root; consequently two-thirds 
go to the daughter of the daughter’s son, the share of her father, and 
one-third goes to the son of the daughter’s daughter, the same being the 
share of his mother. This is fully laid down in the Sir&jiyyah and the 
commentaries thereon.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 870. 


* Sharifly ah, page 104. 

f It should be recollected, too, that, whenever the sides of relation differ,, 
those connected through the father are entitled to twice as much as those 
connected through the mother, whatever may be the sexes of the claimants. 
Note by Sir William Macnaghten. 
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of a daughter’s son, and the son of a daughter’s 
daughter,*) or if all of them he related by an heir, 
then Muhammad considers the persons of the 
branches, if the sex of the roots agree, in which res¬ 
pect he concurs with the other two (lawyers,f) but 
if their sexes be different, he considers the persons 
of the roots, and gives to the branches the inherit¬ 
ance of the roots («).J —Vide Sirajiyyah, page 40. 

The opinion of Muhammad is the more generally received 
of the two traditions from Abti Hanifah in all the decisions 


Anhotatiors. 

li. If the claimants are equal in proximity to the deceased, and there 
is no child of an heir among them, the property is to be equally divided 
among them, if they are all males or all females ; and if there is a mix¬ 
ture of males and females, then in the proportion of two parts for a male 
and one to a female. This is without any difference of opinion when 
the sex of the ancestors, whether male or female, is the same. But 
when the ancestors are of different sexes, though according to Abu 


+ Sharifiyah, pages 105 and 106. 

f That is with the latter opinion of Abti Yusuf, and with (the opinion of) 
Hasan the son of Ziyad. 

X This is the first opinion of Abti Yusuf and the most publicly known of the 
two traditions from Abti Hanifah, and known to be his doctrine.—Sharifiyah, 
page 106. 

If there should be a number of these descendants of equal degree, and all 
on the same footing with respect to the persons through whom they claim, 
but the sexes of the ancestors differ in any stage of ascent, the distribution 
will be made with reference to such difference of sex, regard being had to 
the stage at which the difference first appeared: for instance, the two 
daughters of the daughter of a daughter’s son will get twice as much as 
the two sons of a daughter’s daughter’s daughter ; because one of the 
ancestors of the former was a male, whose portion is double that of a female.— 
Macn. M. L. Chap. I, Sec. iii, Princ. 49 

The opinion of Abti Ynsuf is that where the claimants are on the same 
footing with respect to the persons through whom they claim, regard should 
be had to the sexes of the claimants and not to the sexes of their ancestors. 
Bnt this, although the most simple, is not the most approved rule.— Ibid. 

The opinion of Muhammad, which has certainly the appearance of being 
more complex than that of Abu Yusuf, was at first entertained by the latter 
doctor himself, though he subsequently saw reason to depart from it, and it 
is conformable to the more general report of Abti Haxufairs judgment For 
which reason, and because it is also considered to be more agreeable to the 
general principle of his doctrine, respecting the succession of the distant 
kindred, it has been adopted by his followers as the rule of decision.—B. 
M. L., page 131. 
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concerning the distant kindred.* And decision is given 
according to this. 

According to Abfi Yusuf and Hasan, the son of Ziy&d, 
(however), the persons of the branches are considered (even 
if the sexes be different,*) and property is distributed among 
themf (regard being had to the circumstances of their being 
male or female,*) whether the condition of the roots, as male 
or female, agree or disagree, (u).—Sir&jiyyah, page 40. 

(u.) For instance, when a deceased leaves a daughter’s 
son and a daughter’s daughter, then, according to them 
(Abfi Yusuf and Hasan), the property is distributed between 
them by the rule—“ the male has the portion of two 
females,” their persons being considered (that is, persons of 
the branches and their sexes, consequently, two-thirds of 
the property go to the daughter’s son, and one-third goes 


Annotations. 

Yusuf the division is to be made in the same way, yet, according to Mu¬ 
hammad, it is only the number that is to be takeu from the individual 
claimants, and quality of sex is to be taken from the generation in which 
the difference of sex first appears. Thus, if one should leave the son of 
a daughter and the daughter of a daughter, the property is to be divi¬ 
ded among them in the proportion of two shares to the male and one 
to the female, because here the sex of the ancestors is the same; but if 
he should leave the daughter of a daughter's daughter, and the daughter 
of the son of a daughter, the property would be divided between them in 
halves, according to Abd Yusuf, regard being had merely to the number 
of the individuals; while, according to Muhammad, the property is to 
be divided between them in thirds, two-thirds to the daughter of the 
son of a daughter, and one-third to the daughter of the daughter’s 
daughter. The Imim Asbeejanee has given the preference to the 
opinion of Abd Yusuf, as being of easier application, and the author of 
the Moheet and the Sheikhs of Bokhara have also adopted it in this class 
of cases.—Fat&wi Alamgirf, vol. vi, page 638.—B. Dig., page 706. 


* Sharifiyah, pages 105 and 106; Sirajiyyah, page 43. 

t After the term " them,” Sir William Jones has used the word “ equally,” 
which is not only not in the original, but which alters the sense of the 
original —Vide nis Translation, page 31. 
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to the daughter’s daughter;*) but, according to Muham¬ 
mad, the property is divided (equally) between them in the 
same manner, because the sexes of the roots agree (in 
being females; and the persons of the roots are also con¬ 
sidered by him).* But if a man leave a daughter of a 
daughter’s son, and the son of a daughter’s daughter, then 
according to the two (first mentioned lawyers*) the property 
is divided in thirds between the branches by considering 
their persons, two-thirds of it being given to the male, and 
one-third to the female (as in the* former case ;*) but, 
according to Muhammad, the property is (divided) between 
the roots, I mean those in the second generation (that is, 
those between whom the difference first occurred as being 
male and female, namely, the daughter’s daughter, and 
daughter’s son,*) in thirds,—two-thirds (in this case) going to 
the daughter of the daughter’s son, (for that was) the allot¬ 
ment of her father, as if the same was transferred to her, 
and one-third to the son of the daughter’s daughter, (for 
that was) the share of his mother.—Sir&jiyyah, page 40. 

As the opinion of Muhammad requires more explanation, 
the author (of the Sirdjiyyah) expresses himself by 
saying:—“ Thus, according to Muhammad, (as regard was 
had to the second generation which you have already kno^n, 
so according to him regard is had to the roots in several 
generations,*) when the children of the daughters equal in 
rank are different (in sex,*) then the property is divided 
according to the first rank that differs among the roots (in 
being male and female, by the rule, ‘the male has double 
the portion of a female :*’) then after the division (between 
males and females,*) the males (of that generation*) are 
arranged in one class, and the females in another class, and 
what goes to the males (in the rank where the difference 
first occurred*) is collected, (and given to their branches 
according to their sexes,*) and distribution is made accord¬ 
ing to the highest difference that occurs among their child¬ 
ren, (and, as already done, the males of that generation 
are arranged in one class, and the females in another 
class ;*) and in the same manner, what goes to the females 
(is collected and allotted to their brandies,*) and thus the 


Lrcturr 

III. 


* Sharffiyah, pages 105, 106, and 107. 
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operation is continued to the end according to this 
scheme 
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The above case comprises in the sixth generation (i. e., in 
the last degree) twelve persons out of the distant kindred, of 
whom there are three males, and nine females, and all of 
them are in the same rank or degree of affinity ; and none 
of them is the child of an heir. Now, according to Abfi 
Yusuf and those who agree with him, the case is arranged in 
fifteen, because each of the sons is equal to two daughters; 
thus the whole of those persons are, as if they were fifteen 
daughters; consequently, according to him, the case is 
arranged with reference to the number of their persons. 
Thus one share goes to each of the nine daughters, and 
two shares to each of the three sons. But according to 
Muhammad, the case in question is arranged in sixty, f 


• Sirajiyyah, page 41. 

f On the first class of distant kindred the doctrine of Abfi Yusuf has far 
more simplicity than that of Muhammad, in which there is an appearance of 
intricacy; but an attentive reader will find no difficulty in the case reduced 
to the form of a table, in which the lowest of the six ranks are supposed to 
be the claimants of Amr’s estate : he will see that Abu Yusuf would divide 
that estate into fifteen parts, giving one to each of the females, and two, by 
the rule in the Kurdn, to each of the male descendants; but that Muhammad 
would arrange it in sixty parcels, twenty-four of which would go to the 
representatives of the three sons, and thirty-six to those of the nine daugh¬ 
ters ; due regard being paid to the double portion of the male descendants so 
as to bring the shares of the twelve claimants to the following order from 
the left hand, twelve, eighty four ; nine, three, six; two, four ; three, two 
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Thus: when we divide the property among the persons of Lboturb 
the first rank of whom nine are daughters and three sons, 11L 
according as mentioned (i. e . 9 done) among the branches 
agreeably to the doctrine of Abfi Yusuf, then six shares expiaoa- 
go to the sons, and niue to the daughters. Now, if we make tion. 
the three males one class (i. e ., arrange them in one class), 
and collect their allotments, that is six (shares,) and then 
look to the next generation below the first, we do not find 
any difference in sex in the second generation, but we find in 
the third generation below the three sons (of the first rank,) 
one son and two daughters; consequently, we divide the 
six according to the rule —“ the male has the portion of two 
females,” by which three shares go to the son, and three to 
the two daughters. Then we give the son’s portion to the 
last branch, the two intermediate generations between them 
having agreed in sex (that is both being of the female sex,) 
and we arrange the two daughters (of the third generation) 
iu a separate class, and (then) we look to those who are 
below the third generation, and find no difference (in sex) 
in the fourth generation, but find in the fifth generation a 
son and a daughter below them, then we divide the (re¬ 
maining) three Detween them according to the rule ,—“ the 
male has the portion of two females,” by which two go to 
the son and one to the daughter; then we give the share of 
each of them to his or her branch in the sixth generation. 

Iu like manner we arrange the nine daughters (of the first 
rank) in one class, and collect what was allotted to them, 
namely, nine (shares,) and then if we look to those who are 
next below the first rank, we find no difference (in sex), 
but we find a difference in the third generation, there 
being six daughters and three sons; consequently, when 
we take each of the sons to be equal to two daughters, 
the whole number amounts as if they were twelve daughters, 
and they being so many, the nine (shares) which were allotted 
to the daughters (above them) camnot be divided amongst 
them, without a fraction. There is, however, agreement in 
third between nine and twelve the number of their persons; 


one. The correctness of this method has, it seems, obtained it a preference 
* over that of Abu Yusuf, whose practice, however, is followed, on account of 
its facility, in Bokhara and some other places $ although of the two differ¬ 
ent traditions from Abu Hanifah, that reported by Muhammad be the more 
publicly known and the more generally believed.—Note by Sir William 
Jones. 

w 
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consequently, we multiply four the measure of their per¬ 
sons into fifteen the root of the case, and the product 
amounts to sixty, by which the case is settled. The three 
sons of the first class had six out of the root of the case, bo 
we multiply the same into four, the multiplicand, and the 
product amounts to twenty-four, which we divide amongst 
the persons in the third rank for the descendants of the 
three sons, and allot twelve to the son, also twelve to the 
two daughters; then we give the son’s share to his last 
branch (descendant) in the sixth degree from him, there 
being no difference (in sex), and divide the share of the 
two daughters between the son and daughter below them 
in the fifth rank, according to the rule,—“ the male has the 
portion of two females,” by which eight shares go to the 
son, and four to the daughter; and then we give the share 
of each of them to his as well as to her branch in the sixth 
generation or rank. Now, the daughters in the first rank 
had nine out of the root of the case, so multiply the same 
into four, the multiplicand in question, and the product 
gained is thirty-six. Then if we look to those who are 
below the first generation, we find a difference (in sex) 
in the third generation, there being three sons and sflc 
daughters below the nine daughters, and we divide their 
shares, that is thirty-six, according to the rule —“ the male 
has the portion of two females,” by which eighteen 
(shares) go to the sons, also eighteen to the daughters. Next, 
we arrange the males in one class, and the females in an¬ 
other class; then we look to those who are below the third 
(generation), and seeing in the fourth generation one son 
and two daughters below the sons, we divide amongst them 
what was allotted to the three sons according to the rule— 
“ the male has the portion of two females,” by which divi¬ 
sion nine (shares) go to the son, and nine to the two daugh¬ 
ters; then we give the son’s share to his last branch 
(descendant),there being no difference (in themiddle), and as 
we do not find any difference in the fifth generation between 
the descendants of the two daughters, but we find it in the 
sixth generation, there being a son and daughter below 
those two (daughters); consequently, we divide between 
them the portion of the two daughters, that is, nine shares, 
according to the rule—“ the male has the portion of two 
females,” by which six (shares) go to the son, and three to 
the daughter. In like manner, we find in the fourth gene¬ 
ration, below the six daughters, three sons and three 
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daughters, and so we divide eighteen amongst them accord- Lecture 
ing to the rule —■“ the male has the portion of two females,” 11L 

and out of the above, we give twelve to the sons and six 
to the daughters; then arrange them in two classes. Next 
we look to those who are below that generation, and find* 
ing in the sixth generation that there are two daughters and 
one son below the three sons, we divide twelve, which 
formed the share of those (three sons) according to the rule— 

“ the male has the portion of two females,” by which six 
go to the sons and six to the two daughters. Then we 
give the son’s share to his descendant sixth in rank, and aa 
there are one son and one daughter below the two daugh* 
ters, we divide their share between those two, thus four go 
to the son and two to the daughter. In like manner, we 
find in the fifth generation one son and two daughters below 
the three daughters in the fourth degree, and accordingly 
we divide their shares, that is six, amongst those (in the 
fifth degree), whereby three go to the son and three to the 
two daughters : we then give the son’s portion to his issue 
in the sixth degree ; but finding in the same (degree) one 
son and one daughter below the two daughters (in the fifth 
degree,) we divide three between them, whereby two go to 
the son and one to the daughter. Now, if we add all these 
shares, they amount to sixty.—Sharifiyah, pages 109, 110. 

Thus Muhammad takes the sexes (that is male and 
female) from the root at the time of distribution, and the 
number from the branches.—Sir&jiyyah, page 41. 

As if a person leave two sons of a daughter’s daughter’s Example, 
daughter, and a daughter of a daughter’s daughter’s son, 
and two daughters of a daughter’s son’s daughter, in this 
form: 


Daughter’s 

^ I 

Daughter’s 
Daughter’s 
Two sons. 


daughter’s 

a i 

daughter’s 

i 


daughter’s 


i 


son s 


daug 


Iter’s 


two daughters. 


sons 
daughter. 

In this case (according to Muhammad) the property is 
distributed according to the highest difference (of sex,) I 
mean in the second rank, in sevenths, by considering the 
number of branches in the roots.—Sirdjiyyah, page 42. 
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According to him, ('Muhammad), four-sevenths (of the 
property go) to the two daughters of the daughter’s Bon’s 
daughter, since that is the share of their grandfather, (who 
is the son in the second rank considered to be equal to two 
sons,*) and three-sevenths of it, which are the allotment of 
the two daughters (of whom one was taken to be equal to 
two daughters in the second rank,*) are divided between 
their children, I mean those in the third rank, in moieties, 
(consequently,) one moiety (that is half of the portion 
amounting to three-sevenths goes*) to the daughter of the 
daughter’s daughter’s son, (the same being) the share of her 
father, (who is the son in the third rank,*) the other moiety 
to the two sons of the daughter’s daughter’s daughter, (the 
same being) the share of their mother, (who is the daugh¬ 
ter standing in equal degree with the son in the third 
rank*): this will be adjusted by twenty-eight (v).—Sir&- 
jiyyah, page 42. 

(v.) It is so, because, in the division, the root of the case 
is seven according to the highest difference of sex which (is) 
in the second rank, as you have already known. Then if we 
look to the third generation, we find, there is a son and a 
daughter below the two daughters in the second genera¬ 
tion ; next, if we apply to the daughter the number of her 
branches, she would become as two daughters, and it is 
proper to divide between them, that is between the son 
and daughter the portion of the two daughters, who are in 
the second rank, in equal moieties; but the three-sevenths 
not quadrating with two-halves, we multiply the denomi¬ 
nator of halves into the root of the case, and the product 
amounts to fourteen, out of which we give eight to the two 
daughters of the daughter of the daughter’s son, which is 
the portion of their grandfather; and we give three to the 
daughter of the son of the daughter’s daughter, which is 
the portion of her father, and give three to the two sons of 
the daughter’s daughter’s daughter, (which is) the portion 
of their mother, but three cannot be divided between them 
(without a fraction), consequently we multiply the number 
of their persons into fourteen, and the product gained 
is twenty-eight, by which the case is adjusted; inasmuch 
as we must multiply eight, the portion of the two daughters 


* Sharifijrah, page 111, 
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of the daughter of the daughter's son, into two, and the Lecture 

product would be sixteen, which is for them both: next _^ * 

we must multiply three, which is the portion of the 
daughter of the son of the daughter's daughter, into the 
multiplicand, which is two, and we gain six, which is for 
her: likewise, we multiply the portion of the two sons of 
the daughter’s daughter’s daugnter into the multiplicand, 
and the product is six, and we give three to each of them.—- 
Sharifiyah, page 111. 

LII. In addition to sexes as above shown, the^^pk 
different sides of the distant kindred in succession 
are considered; and in this also, the two lawyers 
differ—Muhammad considering the sides in the 
roots,* and Abu Yusuf, the sides in the persons of 
the branches, f 

As when a person leaves two daughters of a daughter's Example, 
daughter, who are also the two daughters of a daughter’s 
son, and (he left also) the son of a daughter’s daughter, 
according to this scheme 4 

Daughter’s daughter’s daughter’s 

Daughter’s-son’s daugnter’s 

Two daughters son. 

In this case, according to Abti Yusuf, the property is niuatra- 
(divided) among them in thirds, (because the two daughters tiolL 
' being by both sides, are, as it were, two daughters by the 


Annotations. 

lii. Our learned lawyers consider the (different) sides in succession, 
except that Abd Yusuf considers the sides in the persons of the branches; 
but Muhammad considers the sides in the roots.—Sir&jiyyah, page 34, 


* Because he divides the property according to the first rank that differs 
among the roots, and applies the number of the branches to the roots, then 
arranges the males in one class and the females in another class, as done in 
the former case.—Sharifiyah, page 113. 

f Because he divides die property originally according to the branches, 
consequently he considers the sides among them.—Sharifiyah, page 112. 

The opinion of Muhammad is the prevalent one.—Fide pages 149 & 150. 
t Sirajiyyah, page 43, 
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Lkctubb mother’s aide, as well as two daughters by the father’s side,*) 
• and in this case, the deceased is considered as if he left 

four daughters and a single son; two-thirds of it, therefore, 
go to the two daughters by both sides, and one-third to 
the son, who is by one side only. But according to 
Muhammad, the estate is divided into twenty-eight parts, 
of which twenty-two shares go to the daughters (sixteen in 
right of their father, and six in right of their mother), 
and six shares go to the son in right of his mother (to).— 
Sir&jiyyah, page 44. 

Eipiana- («?), The explanation thereof is as follows:—According to 
him (Muhammad) the property is divided in the second gene¬ 
ration in which there is a son equal to two sons, and two 
daughters, one of whom is equal to two daughters: thus the 
whole amounts to seven daughters; consequently, the divisor 
is seven after the number of their persons: accordingly, four 
shares go to the son, and two shares to the daughter whose 
branch is more than one, and one share goes to the other 
daughter. Then, if we arrange the males of that genera¬ 
tion in one class, and the females in another class, and give 
the portion of the son to the two daughters who are in the 
third generation, then two shares go to each of them; and 
when we give the portions of the female class to those who 
are below them in the third generation, the same cannot be 
divided amongst them (without a fraction,) their portions 
amounting to three-sevenths, while those below them are a 
son and two daughters who collectively are (considered) 
as four daughters, and there is disagreement between three 
and four; then we multiply four, the number of their per¬ 
sons, in the root of the case, which is seven, and the pro¬ 
duct amounts to twenty-eight, by which the case is adjusted; 
since the daughter’s son in the second generation had four, 
which we multiply by the multiplicand, (which also is four,) 
and the product amounts to sixteen, (of which) we give 
eight to each of the daughters: the two daughters in the 
second generation had three, which if we multiply into the 
said multiplicand, we gain twelve, then we give six (thereof) 
to the son of the daughter’s daughter, also six to the two 
daughters of the daughter’s daughter, ( i . e .,) three to each 
of them: thus eleven go to eacn of the daughters in the 
last generation,—eight from their father’s side, and three 
from their mother’s side.—Sharifiyah, pages 113, 114. 

i * — 

• Sharifiyah, page 113. 
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LIII. Of the individuals of the second class Prindpu. 
(which comprises the excluded grandfathers and 
grandmothers) he, who is nearest to the deceased, 
is preferred in succession, on whichever side he ® { u 2*“ ion 
stands (x). And in the case of equality (in the de- second 
gree of affinity,*) he who is related (to the deceased) cU “* 
through an heir is preferred (to him who is not so 
related,*) according to the opinion of Abd Suhail, 
surnamed Earaedf, Abd Fudail Al-Khaffaf and All 
the son of Isd Al-Basari.— Vide Sirajiyyah, page 44. 

C x .) That is, whether the nearest (of them) be by the nhutro- 
father’s side or by the mother’s side. The cause of the near- tion * 
est being preferred is explained in the (section treating of 
the) first class; consequently, the mother’s father is pre¬ 
ferred to the mother’s mother’s father; in like manner, the 
father of the father’s mother is preferred to the father of the 
mother’s mother’s father; and the mother’s father is pre¬ 
ferred to the father’s mother’s father. According to this, 
you should consider the succession of the female ancestors.— 
Sharifiyah, page 114. 

LIV. But, if their ranks (that is, degrees of Pr “«pk 
affinity and distance*) be equal, and there be none 
among them who is related through an heir (y), or 
all of them be related through heirs (z), then, if the 
sex of those, through whom they are related agree, 
and their relation (also) be on the same side (that is 
either they be from the side of the father, or from 
the side of the mother, of the deceased,*) the distri¬ 
bution is made according to their persons (a). If, on 
the other hand, (notwithstanding being equal in de¬ 
gree*) the sexes of those, through whom they are 
related, are different, then the property is distri¬ 
buted according to the first rank that differs in sex, 
as is (done) in the first class (6 ).— Vide Sirajiyyah, 
page 44. 


* Sharifiyah, pages 114 and 115. 
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160 ON INHERITANCE. 

( y .) As the father of a father’s mother’s fatherland the 
mother of a father’s mother’s father.—Sharifiyah, page 115. 

(*.) As the father of the paternal great-grandfather’s 
mother, and the father of the father’s mother’s mother’s 
mother.— Ibid . 

(a.) That is, it is proper that, in the case of those cir¬ 
cumstances happening together, the property be divided by 
considering the sexes of tne branches according to the rule— 
“ the male has the portion of two females.” Consequently, 
in the case in question, the property will be divided in 
thirds, and two-thirds whereof (will go) to the father of the 
father’s mother’s father, and one-third to the mother of the 
father’s mother’s father.—Sharifiyah, page 115. (See Prin¬ 
ciple li.) 

(5.) That is, division will be made among them, males 
having double the portion of a female. Next the males are 
to be arranged in one class and females in one class accord¬ 
ing as is done in the first class.—Sharifiyah, page 115. 

LV. And if their relation differ, (notwithstand¬ 
ing they be equal in degree, as in the instance of a 
man leaving the mother of his paternal grandfather’s 
mother’s father, and the mother of his mother’s 
paternal great-grandfather/) then two-thirds go to 
those on the father’s side, that being the share of the 
father, and one-third goes to those on the mother’s 
side, that being the share of the mother (#). Then 
what has been allotted to each set is distributed 
among them as if their relation were the same (A).f 

(y.) It should be so, because, those who are related by 
the father stand in his place, and those related by the 
mother are (substituted) in the room of the mother; conse¬ 
quently, the property will be divided in thirds, as if the 
deceased left both parents.—Sharifiyah, page 115. 

(A.) That is, two-thirds are allotted to the distant kin¬ 
dred on the father’s side, and one-third to the distant kin- 


* Sharifiyah, page 116. 


f Siriyiyyah, page 44. 
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dred on the mother’s side—according to the analogy of Lscmmi 
distribution cited in the case of the relation on the same 1IL 
side. And the rule may be thus laid down: whether their 
relations are equal or not, if in the negative, then the 
nearer is preferred; but if equal, then (it is to be seen) 
whether their relations agree or differ; if they differ, the 
property is divided in thirds as is mentioned just above; but 
if they agree, then if the roots agree in sex, the distribu¬ 
tion is made according to the number of the persons in the 
branches, but if they do not agree in sex, the property 
should be divided according to the difference of sex in the 
highest rank as in the first class.—Sharifijah, page 116. 

LVL The rules for the succession of the third Principle. 
class of distant kindred, (which, as already stated, 
comprises the sister’s children, brother’s daughters, of the third 
and the sons of brothers by the same mother only,*) 
are similar to those which concern the first class. 

By this is meant that, he of them who is the nearest 
to the deceased is, in succession, preferred to the 
rest (c).f 

(c.) Consequently, the sister’s daughter is preferable to Example, 
the brother’s daughter’s sons, the former being nearer in 
relationship.—Sharifiyah, page 116. 

LVn. If they be equal in relation, then the child Principle. 
of a residuary is preferred to the child of a more 
distant kinsman (d.)—Sirdjiyyah, page 45. 

( d .) As (if a man leave) the daughter of a brother’s son Example, 
and the son of a sister’s daughter, both of them by the same 
father and mother, or by the same father only, or one of 
them by the same father and mother, and the other by the 
same father only: (then) the whole estate goes to the 
daughter of the brother’s son, because she is the child 
of a residuary, namely, the son of a brother.—Sirdjiyyah, 
page 45. 


* Sharifiyah, page 116. 
f Vide Sirajiyyah, page 45. 

X 
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If (a man) leave three daughters of different brothers 9 
sons in this manner*:— 


Daughter of a 
whole-brother’s 
son. 


Daughter of 
a son of a 
brother by the 
father only. 


Daughter of 
a son of a 
brother by the 
mother only. 


All the property goes (in this case) to the daughter of 
the whole-brother’s son by the unanimous opinion (of the 
Learned); since she is the child of a residuary (who is the 
son of a full-brother, and, therefore, she is preferred to the 
daughter of the son by the same father only, as well as to 
the daughter of the son of the brother by the same 
mother only,f) and she hath also the strength of consan¬ 
guinity (from the sides of both parents, she must, therefore, 
be preferred to the daughter of the brother by the same 
father only.|)—Sir&jiyyah, page 47. 

LVIII. In the case of there being a child of a 
brother and that of a sister by the same mother only, 
they, according to Muhammad, inherit in equal 
shares on the ground of there being no inequality 
between their parents in the proportion of shares, 
but males and females sharing equally. J And deci¬ 
sion is given according to this doctrine. See ante , 
Principle vii., and pages 149, 150 and 163. 

LIX. If they (the distant kindred) be equal in 
propinquity, and there be no child of a residuary 


Ahkotatiohs. 

lviii. If they (that is, the daughter of the sou of a brother, and the 
son of the daughter of a sisterf) be by the same mother only, then ac¬ 
cording to Abd Yusuf^ the property will be divided between them by 
the rule 44 the male has the portion -of two females, in consideration of 
their persons; but according to Muhammad, the property will be divid¬ 
ed (between them) in moieties, regard being had to the roots.f The 
latter is the most known tradition.)—Sir&jiyyah, page 45 . 


0 Sir&jiyyah, pages 46 and 47. 
f Sbarifiyah, pages 118, 119. 

X This is fully explained by Mr. Neu Baillie, who says : “ If the brother 
and sister in the last case, from whom the claimants are descended, had been 
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among them (such as brother’s daughter’s daughter, LKcrna 
or brother’s daughter’s son,*) or if all of them be —- 
children of residuaries, (such as two daughters of 
two sons of a brother by both parents, or by the 
same father only,*) or if some of them be children 
of residuaries, and some of them children of sharers, 

(as the daughter of a brother by both parents, and 
the daughter of a brother by the same mother 
only,*) and their relation differ, then Muhammad 
divides the property among the brothers and sisters, 
considering as well the number of the branches as 
the sides in the roots, and what has been allotted 
to each spt is distributed among their branches, as 
in the first class (<2).f—Sirajiyyah, page 45. 

The rules or principles with regard to the fourth class of Thefoartit 
distant kindred, who are the deceased’s paternal aunts in 
general, paternal uncles by the same mother only, and ma¬ 
ternal uncles and aunts in general, are the following:— 

LX. When there is only one of them, he or PrimdpU. 
she has a right to the whole property, there being 


related to the deceased by the mother’s side only, the property would be dis* 
tribnted differently, both according to Abti Yusuf and Muhammad j though 
they are not exactly agreed as to the precise mode of distribution. The 
former would divide the property among the claimants, according to the 
Common rule of giving two parts to the male and one part to the female. 
It is true, that though this be the general principle, there is a special except 
tion with respect to the persons through whom their rights are derived ; 
brothers and sisters by the mother only succeeding equally, without any 
regard to difference of sex, upon the express authority of the Kurdn. But 
this exception is not to be extended by analogy to cases where the similarity 
is not complete in all respects; and as the children of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother are not in circumstances precisely similar to their 
parents, having no right for instance to inherit as sharers, they are subject to 
the operation of the general rnle. Muhammad, however, disputes the just- 
ness of this reasoning, because the sole right of the children arises in con¬ 
sequence of the propinquity of their parents to the deceased ; and he accord¬ 
ingly declares that the property ought in this case to be divided equally 
between the claimants, without any preference of the male over the female 
sex. It is to be observed, that the general current of tradition is in favour of 
his opinion.—B. M. L., pages 142 and 143. 

* Shanfiyah, page 117. 

f This (i.e., the doctrine of Muhammad) is, however, the most known 
tradition from Abu Hanifah.—Shanfiyah, page 117* 
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none to obstruct him or her (e).—Sirajiyyah, 
page 47. 

(e.) As when a person leaves a single paternal aunt, or 
a single paternal uncle by the mother’s side, or a single 
maternal uncle or aunt, the whole property goes to this 
(relative) alone, who is free from obstruction on the part 
of any body.—Sharifiyah, page 121. 

LXI. When there are several, and the sides of 
their relation are the same—as paternal uncles and 
aunts by the same mother only,* or maternal uncles 
and aunts,f—then the stronger of them in consan¬ 
guinity is preferred, by the general assent: that is, 
they who are related by the same father and mother, 
are preferred (in taking the inheritance^) to those 
who are (related) by the same father only ; and they 
who are (related) by the same father only, are pre¬ 
ferred to those who are (related) by the same mother 
only (/), whether they be males or females (#).— 
Sirajiyyah, page 47. 

« 

(/.) Because the relation by both sides is, as is known 
to all, the strongest. In like manner, the relation by the 
father’s side is stronger than the relation by the mother’s 
side.—Sharifiyah, page 121. 

/ 

(g.) That is, there is no difference between male and 
female: consequently, the paternal aunt by the same father 
and mother is preferred to the paternal aunt by the same 
father only, or to the aunt and uncle by the same mother 
only, for she is stronger in relation, and, as such, she will 
take the whole of the property; and the aunt by the same 
father is preferred to the aunt and uncle by the same 
mother only, because of the strength of her relation. In 
like manner, the maternal uncle and aunt by the same 
father and mother are, in taking the inheritance, preferred 
to the maternal uncle and aunt by the same father only as 
well as to the maternal uncle and aunt by the same mother 


* For they are from the father’s Bide.—Sharifiyah, page 121. 
+ For they are from the mother’s side.— Ibid. 
i Sharifiyah, page 121. 
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only, and the uncle and aunt by the same father only are 
preferred to those by the same mother only.—Shanfiyah, 
page 122. 

LXII. And if there be males and females equal in 
the strength of relationship (so that all of them be 
either by the same father and mother, or by the 
same father, or by the same mother only,*) then 
(each) male has the allotment of two females*— 
Sirajiyyah, page 47. 

* As in the instance of there being a paternal unde and 
aunt, both by the same mother, or a maternal uncle and 
aunt, both by the same father and mother, or by the same 
father only, or by the same mother only (A).— Ibid. 

(A.) Here the paternal uncle and aunt are from the 
same root, that is, the father; in like manner, the root of 
the maternal uncle and aunt is one and the same, that is, 
the mother; and when the roots agree, then, according to 
both the disciples (Abfi Yusuf and Muhammad) the per¬ 
sons (of the branches) are unanimously considered in the 
division.—Shanfiyah, page 122. But,— 

LXIII. If the sides of their consanguinity be 
different, (so that the relation of some of them be 
from the father’s side, and the relation of others be 
from the mother’s side,f) then no regard is shown 
(that is, no preference is given) to the strength 
of consanguinity (i), but two-thirds are allotted to 
the kindred related through the father, and one- 
third to those related through the mother.— Sira- 
jiyyah, page 48. 

f«.) As if (there be) a paternal aunt by the same 
father and mother, and a maternal aunt by the same mother 
only, or a maternal aunt by the same father and mother, 
ana a paternal aunt by the same mother only, theu two- 
thirds go to the kindred of the father, as that are their father’s 
allotment, and one-third goes to the kindred of the mother, 
as that is their mother’s allotment; theu what is allotted to 
each set, is divided among the individuals thereof, as if the 
place of their consanguinity were the same.—Sirdjiyyah, 
page 48. 


Lrotctrb 

III. 


Principle, 


Example. 


Explana¬ 

tion* 


Principle . 


Example. 


* Shanfiyah, page 121. 


t Shanfiyah, page 122. 
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Of the chil¬ 
dren of the 
fourth class 
distant 
kindred. 


So, if (a person) leave a paternal aunt by the same father 
and mother, also a paternal aant by the same mother 
only, and with them also a maternal aunt by the same 
father and mother, and a maternal aunt by the same 
father, also a maternal aunt by the same mother only, then 
two-thirds of the property go to the relatives (that is the 
aunts) by the father’s side, and one-third goes to the rela¬ 
tives (that is, the aunts) by the mother’s side.—Sharifiyah, 
page 122. 

In the above example, therefore, the paternal aunt by 
the side of the father and mother will take two-thirds of the 
property, her relation being stronger; in like manner, the 
maternal aunt by the same father and mother will take one- 
third for the same reason. And if there be several aunts 
by the same father and mother, then the two-thirds will be 
divided amongst them in equal shares. Such is also the 
case in the instance of there being several maternal aunts 
by the same father and mother, that iB, one-third will 
be divided among them in equal shares.—Sharifiyah, 
page 122. 

It has been already stated,—that the first class comprises 
* the children of daughters’ daughters and sons’ daughters,’ 
and this expression being a general one, is taken to compre¬ 
hend all tnose children who are related to daughters’ 
daughters and sons’ daughters mediately as well as imme¬ 
diately: should it, however, be intended to explain the 
same in detail, let our expression “how low soever” be 
added theretothat the second class comprises the ex¬ 
cluded (£ *., false) grandfathers and grandmothers how high 
soever, and the rule concerning them all, as you have 
known, is one and the same;—that although the expres¬ 
sion is general, (yet) the children of the persons of this 
class are not considered (*. *., comprehended) therein;— 
that the third class comprises the children of sisters, and 
brother’s daughters, and sons of brothers by the same 
mother only, and this expression, like that of the first (class) 
comprehends those who are related through (them); and— 
that the rule concerning them is the same (as that for 
the first class). But as the fourth class is composed of the 
paternal aunts and uncles, and also the maternal uncles 
and aunts, the expression does not comprehend their chil- 
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dren. Consequently, it is necessary to mention their chil- l*ctu&* 

dren in detail, and lay down rules concerning them.— _I. 

Sharifiyah, page 123. 

LXIY. The rules as to them are like the rules Prindpk. 
concerning the first class (by which) it is meant that 
he of them who is nearest to the deceased, on which¬ 
ever side he may be (related), is first entitled to the 
inheritance (j). —Sirdjiyyah, page 49. 

(J.) That is, whether he be the nearest by the father’s Explana- 
side, or by the side other than that of the father. Conse- tion * 
quently, the daughter and son of a paternal aunt are pre¬ 
ferable to the daughter of a daughter of the paternal aunt, 
or the son of her daughter, or the daughter of her son; 
because in relation to the deceased the former two are nearer 
than the latter, although related by the same side; and the 
daughter and son of a maternal aunt are preferable to the 
daughter of a daughter of the maternal aunt, and the son 
of her daughter, for the same reason as above-mentioned. 

In like manner, the children of a paternal aunt are pre¬ 
ferable to the children of a maternal aunt, by reason of 
the former being the nearer though the sides of relation* 
ship be different.—Sharifiyah, page 123. 

LXV. If they be equal in relation (to the Principle. 
deceased,*) and the side of their consanguinity be 
the same, (so that the relation of all of them be 
through the deceased’s father, or mother,*) then he 
who has the strength of blood, is preferred by the 
general assent (to him who has not the strength of 
consanguinity*).—Sirajiyyah, page 49. 

Thus, if a person leave three children of different paternal niastn- 
aunts, the whole of the property will go to the child of the tio11 * 
paternal aunt of the whole blood; m default of him or 
her, the whole will go to the child of the paternal aunt by 
the father’s side; failing him or her, the whole will goto 
the child of the paternal aunt by the mother’s side. Such is 
also the case with the children of the different maternal 


* Sharifiyah, page 183. 
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Lrcturb uncles, and of the different maternal aunts. It has been 
already stated that in the matter of inheritability by means 
of relation as residuary, the father’s relation is preferable 
to the mother’s relation. — Shanfiyah, page 123. 

Principle. LXVL If they be equal (in degree and also in 
blood,*) and the side of their consanguinity be the 
same, (so that all of them be by the father’s side, or 
by the mother’s side,f) then the child of a residuary 
is preferred, (to him or her who is not the child of a 
residuary.f)—Sir&jiyyah, page 49. 

Example. As (if there be) a daughter of a paternal uncle, and a 
son of a paternal aunt, both of them by the same father and 
mother, or by the same father only, then the whole of the 
property goes to the daughter of the paternal nncle (be¬ 
cause she is the child of a residuary, whereas the son of the 

paternal aunt is not so).— Ibid. • 

\ 

Principle. LXVII. If one of them two (that is one of the 
paternal uncles and aunts aforesaid J) he by the 
same father and mother, and the other by the same 
father only, (then) according to the clearer (or 
more approved) tradition, all the estate goes to the 
person who has the strength of consanguinity, and 
this, by analogy, to the maternal aunt by the same 
father only; (for) though she be the child of a 
distant kindred (namely, mother’s father,J) yet she 
is preferred on account of the strength of consan¬ 
guinity, (which she has by the father’s side,|) to 
the maternal aunt by the same mother only, though, 
she be the child of an heir (namely, the mother’s 
mother, who is an heir,J) since the weight which 
prevails by itself, that is, the strength of consangui¬ 
nity, is greater than the weight by another, which 
is the descent from an heir.—Sirajiyyah, page 49. 


♦ Shanfiyah, page 123. 
f Shanfiyah. page 124. 
% Shanfiyah. page 124. 
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Some of them (the Learned) say that (in the above-men- Lacnnw 
tioned case*) the whole of the estate goes to the daughter m ' 
of the paternal uncle by the same father, since She is the 
daughter of a residuary (and not to the son of the paternal 
aunt, he being the issue of a distant kindred*).—Sir&jiyyah, 
page 49. 

LXVffl. If they be equal in degree, yet the place i*dpu. 
of their relation differ (viz., if some of them be by 
the father’s side, and others by the mother’s side,*) 
then, according to the clearer (t.e., more generally 
known) tradition, they have no regard (shown) to 
the strength of consanguinity, nor to the descent 
from a residuary, by analogy to the paternal aunt 
by the same father and mother; for, though she have 
two bloods, and be the child of an heir on both 
sides (that is, by the sides of father and mother, and 
their father be a true grandfather and a residuary, 
and their mother, a true grandmother and a sharer,*) 
yet she is not preferred to the maternal aunt by 
the same father, but two-thirds go to whoever is 
related by the father (because he is in his place,*) 
and there (that is, in the case of there being persons 
related on the father’s side and equal in degree,*) 
regard is to be shown to the strength of blood, then 
to the descent from a residuary; and one-third goes 
to whoever is related by the mother (as he stands 
in her place,*) and there also regard is shown to 
their strength of consanguinity (according to the 
same analogy as you have known in the case of 
the persons related by the father*). Then, according 
to Muhammad, the property is distributed among the 
individuals by the first line that differs, with attention 
to the number of the branches, and of the sides in 
the roots (&), as in the first (£).—Sirdjiyyah, 
pages 47 & 48. 


* Sbarifiyyab, pages 125—127. 
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(A). Accordingly, the child of a paternal aunt by the 
same father and mother is not preferred to the child of a 
maternal uncle or aunt by the same father and mother, 
owing to there being no strength of consanguinity in the 
child of the paternal aunt. In like manner, a daughter of 
a paternal uncle by the same father and mother is not pre¬ 
ferred to the daughter of a maternal uncle or aunt by the 
same father and mother, no regard being shown on account 
of the paternal uncle’s daughter being the child of a resi¬ 
duary.—Sharlfiyyah, page 126. 

(/). Thus if we suppose the deceased left two sons of a 
daughter of a paternal aunt by the same father only, and 
two daughters of a son of a paternal aunt by the same 
father only, who also are the daughters of a daughter of a 
paternal uncle by the same father only, and he left with 
them two daughters of the daughter of a maternal aunt by 
the same father only, also two sons of the son of a maternal 
aunt by the same father only, who also are the sons of a 
daughter of a maternal uncle by the same father only, in 
this form:— 


Paternal aunt by 
the same father. 


daughter 

i 



Paternal aunt by Paternal uncle by 
the same father. the same father. 


I 

son 



■ 

daughter 


Maternal aunt by 
the same father. 


daughter 


daughter daughter. 


\ai 


Maternal aunt by Maternal uncle by 
the same father. the same father. 

1 , L 

son daughter 

I I 

2 sons. 


Here the root of the case is three, two-thirds of which 
(=2) go to the relations by the father, and one-third (which 
is one) goes to those related by the mother, and this case is 
arranged by thirty-six; because the property is divided 
according to the generation where the difference first occur- 
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red; and regard is to be had amongst them according to the Lkcturb 
number of branches and sides; consequently, the uncle by flL 
the father’s side must be reckoned as two uncles, and these, 
as four paternal aunts, and each of the two paternal aunts 
by the same father, as two paternal aunts: thus the total 
amounts to eight paternal aunts; and if the number of 
the persons be reduced, the paternal uncle who is equal 
to four paternal aunts is reduced to one paternal uncle, 
and the remaining four (are reduced) to another pater¬ 
nal uncle; after this, one of the two-thirds (=2) is given 
to each of the uncles. And out of the set (of relations) 
by the mother’s side, the maternal uncle by the same 
father is reckoned as two maternal uncles, who are as four 
maternal aunts, and each of these two maternal aunts are 
reckoned as two maternal aunts upon the ground of regard 
being shown to the branches and sides in the roots. 4 —Sha- 
rifiyyah, page 127. 


• Consequently, here also there are on the whole eight maternal aunts ; 
and when the number of persons be reduced, the maternal uncle, who is 
(equal to) four maternal aunts, becomes one maternal uncle, and the remain¬ 
ing four maternal aunts become another maternal uncle; but what they got 
from the root of the case is one-third (equal to one) which cannot 
be divided between these two maternal uncles without a fraction ; the num¬ 
ber of these two, therefore, is multiplied into the root of the case, which is 
three, and the product gained is six ; then, out of this six, four are given to the 
set by the father’s side, and two out of the said four are given to tne paternal 
uncle by the fatherland he is made a separate party, and (then) his portion 
is given to his last branch : I mean, the two daughters of his daughter, and 
thus one is (allotted) to each of them two, and the remaining two of the four 
are given to the two paternal aunts by the father’s side, and their persons are 
arranged in one class or set. Then we look to those below the two paternal 
aunts, and find one son equal to two sons, and one daughter equal to two 
daughters, by reason of their number being taken from (that is reckoned 
according to) their branches; and if they be reduced to individuals, the 
two daughters are made (t. reduced to) one son. Thus the total amounts 
to three sons. Now the portion of the two paternal aunts, which amounts 
to two, cannot be divided among three (without a fraction), nay, there is 
disagreement between them ; consequently, the (portion amounting to) three 
is left as it is ; and two out of the (said) six are given to the set by the mo¬ 
ther’s side, then out of this two, one is given to the maternal uncle, and 
he is made one set (or party), and the other one (is given) to the two 
maternal aunts, and they are made one set; and when the maternal uncle’s 
portion, which is one, is given to the two sons of his daughter, the same 
cannot be divided between them (without a fraction); consequently, the 
number of those two is left as it is. Now if we look (to the persons) 
below the two maternal aunts, we find one son equal to two sons, and 
one daughter equal to two daughters, and if they be reduced (to indivi¬ 
duals), the total would amount to three sons $ but one cannot be divided 
amongst them (without a fraction) ; consequently, we leave three as they 
were. Then if we look to the number of the persons,—I mean, 3, 2, 
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Then this role (that is, the one which is mentioned in 
full with respect to the paternal uncles and aunts, and 
maternal uncles and aunts, of the deceased, and their 
children,*) is applied to the sides of the paternal uncles 
and aunts of his parents, and their maternal uncles and 
aunts; then to their children; then to the side of the 
paternal uncles and aunts of the parents of his parents, 
and to their maternal uncles and aunts; and then to their 
children, as in the case of residuaries (m).—Sir&jiyyah, 
Arabic, page 130. 

(m.) That is to say, if there be found no paternal uncle 
and aunt, and maternal uncle and aunt of the deceased, 
or their children, the rule aforesaid is applied to the 
deceased’s father’s paternal uncle by the same mother only, 
and his paternal aunt, maternal uncle and maternal aunt. 


and 3,—we find equality .between three and three, and we are contented 
with one of those two (threes,) and finding disagreement between two and 
three, we multiply one of them into the other, and gain six ; then we multiply 
this six into that six which is the root of the case, and the product is 36, 
by which the case is arranged :—the set by the father’s side had four out of 
the root of the case ; now if the same be multiplied into the multiplicand, 
which is six, the product is twenty-four, which is the portion of this set out 
of thirty-six. Rut as to the portion of each of them out of the same, we say 
that if the portion (—2), which the two daughters of the daughter of the 
paternal nncle by the same father had on account of the uncle, be multiplied 
into the multiplicand, it will amount to twelve ; consequently, each of those 
two will have six ; and if the portion (=1), which those two had on account 
of the paternal aunt, be also multiplied into the multiplicand aforesaid, it 
will amount to six ; consequently, those two will have throe each : thus each 
of those two will have nine shares,—six by relation to the paternal uncle, and 
three by relation to the paternal aunt In like manner, if the portion (=1) 
of the two sons of the daughter of the paternal aunt be multiplied into the 
said multiplicand, it will amount to six, of which, three is for each of those 
two. The total of these shares amounts to twenty-four. The set by the 
mother’s side had two out of the root of the case, and if we multiply the same 
into the multiplicand, which is six, the product is twelve, which is the share 
of this set out of thirty-six. But as regards the share of each of them, we 
say, if the portion (=1) of the two sons of the daughter of the maternal 
nncle be multiplied into the mutiplicand, which is six, it will amount to six, 
then each of those two shall have three ; and if the share (=1) of the branch¬ 
es of the two maternal aunts be also multiplied into this multiplicand, it 
would amount to six, then the two sons of the maternal aunt’s son will have 
four out of the six,—two each. Thus each of the two sons has five,—three 
on account of relation to the maternal uncle, and two on account of relation 
to the maternal aunt; and out of that, the two daughters of the daughter 
of the maternal aunt will have two,—one each ; ana ten will be allotted to 
the two sons, and two to the two daughters, the total of these shares amount¬ 
ing to twelve; and if we add this to twenty-four, the grand total will be 
thirty-six.—Sharifiyyah, pages, 127—130. 

• Sharifiyyah, page 130. 
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and to the deceased’s mother’s paternal uncle* and her 
paternal aunt* maternal uncle and maternal aunt Now 
should there be only one of them* he or she would take 
the whole property by reason of there being no (other) 
claimant; but if there be many* and the side of their 
relation be one and the same* then the strongest by relation¬ 
ship is preferred* whether such person be a male or female; 
ana if the (degree of their) relationship be equal, then the 
male has the portion of two females; but if the sides of 
their relationship be different* then the person related by 
the father will have two-thirds, and the person related by 
the mother will have one-third. If these be not in exist¬ 
ence* then the rule applicable to their children is the 
same as that to the children of the fourth class. But if 
their children also be not in existence* then the rule in 
question is applicable to the paternal uncles and aunts and 
the maternal uncles and aunts of the deceased’s parents* 
then to their children ; and so on ad injinitum. And it is 
indicated by the author’s dictum € as in the case of resi- 
duaries*’ that the succession of the distant kindred is 
regulated by regard being had to that of the residuaries* 
as has been already explained; consequently (the rule for) 
the succession of the residuaries is actually followed (in the 
case of distant kindred). And when the succession of 
the residuaries is known* the rule (for the paternal uncles 
of the deceased) is applied to the paternal uncles of his 
(the deceased’s) father* then to those of his (the deceased’s) 
paternal grandfather; such is also the case with those who 
are in the meaning of the residuaries ( i,e., governed by 
their rules for succession).—Sharifiyyah, page 130. 


* 


Lecture 

III. 


LECTURE IY. 


Principle. 


% 


ON PREGNANCY AND THE FCETUS—MISSING PERSONS— 
CAPTIVES—AND PERSONS PERISHING BY A 

COMMON ACCIDENT. 


LX1X. The longest time of pregnancy is two 
years according to AbiiHanifah and his companions.* 
And the shortest time for it is six months (a) 
according to all the doctrines.f 

(a.) In the Hadis of Ibnu Mastid it is stated that four 
months after conception the foetus has vitality, then in two 
months more its formation becomes completed. So, in the 
sixth month, the foetus, complete in its person, may come 
out (of its mother’s womb). This is stated by Shams- 
ul-Aimma Sarakhsi in his commentary on the book of 
Divorce.—Sharifiyyah, page 138. 


Ahsotatioks. 

lxix. The longest time of pregnancy is two years according to the 
tradition reported by Ayeshah (one of the wives of the Prophet). 
According to the other three Im&nu (Shafii, Malik, and Hambal,) 
it is four years.—Durr-ul-Mukht4r, page 282. 

It is three years according to Layis (or Layith,) the son of Saad 
al-Fahmi; and seven years according to ZahrL—Shirfij iyyah, page 52* 


• Shir&jyyah, page 52. 

t Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 282. Sirajiyyah, page 52. 

With respect to the Bnortest period of gestation, the Muhammadan law is 
the same as the Roman, and upon this point the doctors of all sects seem to 
be agreed. But there is less unanimity regarding the longest period, though 
the notions entertained by all on the subject will probably excite the Bmile 
of a European Physiologist. They form, however, a part of the Mnhammar 
dan code, and cannot well be entirely disregarded by our courts of justice 
without altering the law which they are bound to administer in some cases, 
and assuming in so far the functions of the legislature.—B. M. L., page 156. 

According to Shafii, the period of gestation may be extended to four 
years; and two cases apparently well authenticated, of persons who are 
said to have remained so long in their mothers’ wombs are cited in support 
of his opinion. With respect to these cases, the author of the Sharifiyyah 
pertinently observes, that the parties conld neither have known the fact 
themselves, nor have well been informed of it by others, since none but God 
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Khassdf reports from Abu Yusuf that — 

LXX. There should be reserved (for the foetus) /v ‘* c ’P fa - 
the share of one son, or of one daughter ; and 

Annotations. 

lxx. A child m the womb inherits; and a share most be reserved 
for him, according to all oar masters, which he is entitled to if born 
alive within two years.*—Fataw4 Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 633.— Vide 
B. Dig., page 702. 


himself can tell what takes plaoe in the womb. Moreover, the protraction 
might have been occasioned by an nnnsaal rigidity of the month of the 
uteras, induced by disease, and so rare an occurrence cannot be drawn into a 
precedent. The opinion of Abfi, H&nifah seems to rest on less questionable 
grounds. He assigned two years as the longest period of gestation, on the 
authority of Ayesha, one of the Prophets widows, who expressly declared, 
that “ a child remains no longer than two years in die womb of its mother, 
even so much as the turn of a wheel.” And this she delivered, not as her 
own opinion, but as a saying of the Prophet himself. It is, therefore, enti¬ 
tled to the same implicit respect as any other of the traditions, and is accord¬ 
ingly so observed by all the sect of Abd Hanifah,—B. M. L., page 157. 

Disbelieving entirely in all reports of extraordinary protraction, we may be 
apt to suppose that, notwithstanding the latitude allowed by the Muhamma¬ 
dan law, the only difference which can exist between its practice and that of 
European nations is, that questions of pregnancy may be entertained in the 
former as worthy of investigation, which would be entirely rejected in the latter. 
If our notions on the subject be correct, and the investigation be fairly con¬ 
ducted, the practical result ought to be nearly the same. The issue of an 
investigation, however, must depend in some degree on the spirit in which it 
is pursued ; and we should not be surprised if a mnch less degree of evidenoe 
would satisfy a Muhammadan lawyer upon a point of this nature, than 
would be required to command the belief of an English jury. There are 
still facts, such as the external symptoms of pregnancy, which cannot be 
entirely disregarded; and it can hardly be supposed, if a woman should 
fail to exhibit any of these signs at the usual time, reckoning from her hus¬ 
band’s death, that any child which she might ultimately produce within two 
years from that period would still be pronounced legitimate even by a 
Muhammadan lawyer. HiB law allows that the usual period of gestation 
may in some cases be protracted so long; but it does not allow, so far as I 
have been able to discover, that pregnancy may possibly exist without any 
of the symptoms by which it is usually distinguished. There would thus bo 
still a met in most cases to be accounted for, as contrary to Muhammadan 
experience as to our own. It seems therefore probable, that the only 
instances where any real difficulty can occur, are those rare cases of disease 
which occasionally perplex even the most skilful of the medical faculty in 
Europe.—B. M. L., pages 156—159. 

• This has reference to a posthumous child. But if the child’s father be 
alive, as for instance, if the deceased has left a mother pregnant by another 
man than his father, and die is delivered of a child at more than six months 
from the day of his death, the child does not inherit, unless the other heirs 
acknowledge that his mother was pregnant at that time ; because it is pos¬ 
sible that he may have been conceived subsequently. But if the child is 
born at six months, he does inherit-—B. M^ page 702. 
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according to this, decisions are made: security, how¬ 
ever, must be taken according to his opinion (5).— 
Sirajiyvah, page 45. 

Because, generally, a woman, by one gestation, does 
not bring forth more than one child ; consequently, deci¬ 
sions must be passed thereupon until the contrary is ascer¬ 
tained.—Sharifiyyah, page 138. 

( b .) That is, according to the opinion of Abti Yusuf, 
as stated by Ehass&f, the K&zi (judge) will take security 
from them (t. e., the heirs) for the matter known (to all), 
that is for a portion exceeding one son’s share.—Shari¬ 
fiyyah, page 139. Vide page 181 et seq. 


Annotations. 

Ixx. There should be reserved for the foetus the share of one son, 
or of one daughter, whichever of the two is the most; and according 
to this, decisions are given, the same being the most consistent: secu¬ 
rity, however, must be taken as a precautionary measure.—Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r, page 871. 

Abu Yusuf, on the other hand, according to the more generally 
received accounts of his sentiments, considered, that no more than the 
share of one son, or the share of one daughter, can be properly reserved 
for an infant in the womb; security, however, being taken from the 
other heirs to refund in case of there proving to be more than one child. 
And the reasonableness of this opinion has recommended, it to the 
approbation of the Learned by whom it has been generally adopted as 
the rule of decision.—B. M. L., pages 161, 162. 

Where a person dies leaving his wife pregnant, and he has sons, the 
share of one son must be reserved in case a posthumous son should 
be born.—Macn. M. L, Chap. I, Sec. i, Princ. 103. 

When a person dies leaving an heir, whose share is not at all changed 
or affected on account of pregnancy, then hiB or her share must be given 
(in full); as when a person leaves a grandmother and a pregnant wife 
(him surviving,) then a (full) sixth must be given to the grandmother. 
In like manner, when he leaves a pregnant wife and a son, then an 
eighth (complete) goes to the wife. But if the heir be such as is ex¬ 
cluded in one of the two cases of pregnancy, then nothing will be given 
to him or her, by reason of his or her right being doubtful; and an heir 
does not inherit when his or her right is doubtful, as when a person dies 
leaving a pregnant wife, a brother and a paternal uncle, then nothing 
goes to the brother and unde, because it is probable that the embryo 
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The share of one son, as above directed, is, however, to Lwmr*» 

be reserved in the case of the foetus (when bora alive) _1 

being only a participator with other heirs, and neither a 
total nor a partial excluder,—as when the deceased left 
sons, daughters, and a pregnant widow. But,— 

LXXI. If the child be a total excluder of all the Pn '" cip& - 
heirs (as a son for instance), and the other heirs lie 
(the deceased’s) brothers or sisters or paternal uncles, 
then the whole estate must be reserved to abide the 
event of his birth. If only some of the heirs are 
excluded, (as when there is a grandmother and 
brother,) then the grandmother’s sixth is to be 
given to her, and the remainder of the estate reserved. 

If the child be only a partial excluder, (as when 
there is a husband or wife, besides him,) the smaller 
of the shares to which the party may be entitled is 
to be given to him or to her, and the remainder to 
be reserved. And if the heirs are persons who are 
subject not even to partial exclusion (as a grand- 


Annotations. 

would be bom a son, (and being so, he would exclude them both).— 
Sharifiyyah, page 144. 

If the pregnant woman be the widow of the person whose succession 
is in dispute, the child should inherit, if bom within two years from 
such person's decease, unless the woman has acknowledged the comple¬ 
tion of her iddat, which would be tantamount to an admission that she was 
either not pregnant at the death of her husband, or had been interme¬ 
diately delivered of another child. While if she were the widow of a 
relative of the deceased, as of his father or son for instance, it is neces¬ 
sary that she should be delivered within six months from his death, in 
order that her child may participate in his inheritance. The reason 
assigned by the commentator for this distinction, is the necessity of 
finding a legal descent for the infant in the first instance; while in the 
second, his paternity being already established, and the question reduced 
to one of mere inheritance, it is necessary to establish his existence in 
the womb at the death of the party from whom he claims to inherit, 
and that can be predicted with certainty only when he is bora at, or 
within, the shortest period of gestation, reckoning from that event.— 
fi. M. L., pages 159, 160. 


Z 
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father and grandmother,) then their full shares are to 
be given to them, and the remainder to be retained.— 
Fatawd Alamgirf, vol. vi, page 633 .—Vide B. Dig., 
page 702. 

LXXII. If the pregnancy was by the deceased, 
and the widow gave birth to a child at the full term 
of the longest period (allowed) for pregnancy,* or 
at a shorter period, (that is shorter than the longest 
period allowed for pregnancy, be the same six 
months or less, or more,f) and the woman hath not 
confessed her having broken the legal term of %ddat% 
or abstinence (c), that child shall inheri tfrom the 
deceased, and the others shall inherit from him.— 
Sir&jiyyah, page 53. 

(c.) The period of abstinence in (the case of) death is 
four months and ten days, and this for all females except¬ 
ing slaves, to whom is given half of the period allowed to 
free women. But for a pregnant woman, though a slave, 
it extends to the time or her delivery.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, 
page 275. 

Because the existence of the foetus in the womb at the 
time of (the deceased’s) death is a necessary condition for 
its being entitled to the inheritance; consequently, if the 
woman hath not confessed her having broken the legal 
term of abstinence (iddaif), it must be decided that she 
was pregnant at the time (of her husband’s death).— 
Sharifiyyah, page 140. 

LXXIIL But if she produce a child after the 
longest period of gestation, it shall not inherit, nor 


* “ Which/’ says Sharif, “ is two yean according to oar doctrine, and four 
yean according to Shad!”—Sharifiyyah, page 140. 

f Sharifiyyah, page 140. 

% ‘ Iddat 9 is the condition of a woman when it is unlawful to have carnal 
connection with her, as when she is divorced, or mourning the death of her 
husband. The term of iddat on death is, in general, fonr months and ten 
days (for women who are free;, bnt that for a female slave ia half of that 
period. 
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shall it be inherited (by the relations of the i*cnrau 
deceased).* And if it is known that the child so —1 
bom was begotten after (the deceased’s) death, then 
such child is neither a relation, nor a successor (of 
the deceased).f 

In like manner, if a pregnant woman declares after a 
time (when the iddat may be assumed to have elapsed,) 
that the time of her iddat has expired, and then she brings 
forth a child within such period (as above,) such child shall 
not inherit, nor shall it be succeeded to (by the relations 
of the deceased) ; inasmuch as it iB known from the 
woman’s own declaration that the child was not begotten 
by the deceased.—Sharifiyyah, page 140. 

LXXIV. If the child is bom dead, it does not Principle. 
inherit; this, however, is to be understood of a 
regular delivery; but if violence has been done to 
the mother,—as, for instance, if she has been struck 
on the belly, and has cast her progeny,—such pro¬ 
geny is to be regarded as an heir. For the law 
imposes a liability on the striker, and liability is 
incurred only for an offence against the living, not 
against the dead.—Fatawa Aiamgiri, vol. vi, page 
634. Vide B. Dig., page 703. 

LXXV. When, therefore, we presume the child Principle. 
to have been alive, it is entitled to its share in the 
inheritance, and the share can be inherited from 
it (by its heir) in the same way as the exchange 
for its life is inherited from it, and that is the 
fine.— Ibid. 

Now the way of knowing the life of the child at the 
time of his birth is, that there be found in him that, by 
which life is proved; as a voice, or sneezing, or weeping, or 
smiling, or moving a limb. And if the smallest part of 


* Sirijiyyah, page 53. 
f Sharifiyyah, page 140. 
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the child come out, (and it make any of those signs,*) and 
then die, it shall not inherit; (for when the greater part of 
its body is dead, the whole of it must be taken to be dead; 
consequently it shall not inherit*); but if the greater part 
of it come out, and then it die, it shall inherit: and if it 
come out straight, (that is with its head first,*) then its 
breast is considered, (by which it is meant that, if the whole 
of its breast come out, and the child be alive, it shall 
inherit; because the greater part of it was alive*); but if 
it come out inverted, (that is with its feet first,*) then the 
navel is considered, (for if his navel come out, and the 
child be alive, it shall inherit, because the greater part of 
it came out alive, and if the navel does not come out, it 
shall not inherit.*)—Sirajiyyah, page 53. Thus— 

LXXVL A child will inherit if the greater part 
of its body is protruded with vitality indicated by 
any of the acts or signs above mentioned, f 

“ Because,” says Sharif, “ the same rule is applicable 
to the case of the greater part (coming out) as to the case 
of the whole (body coming out;) so (in the case of the 
greater part coming out) it must be supposed as if the 
whole of his body came out alive. And the root of this 
is what is related by J&bir from the Prophet, who said: 
“ If the child move, it shall inherit, and prayer shall be 
read for him (on his death).” The rule (of regulating the 
inheritance) is, however, in consideration of the greater or 
less portion of its body coming out; as is laid down by 
the author.—Sharffiyyah, page 140. 


Annotations. 

1xxv & lxxvi. When & child is born alive, he acquires a vested interest, 
which passes to his representatives in the event of his death. If that 
should occur immediately after delivery, it may be a question of diffi¬ 
culty to determine whether the infant was actually boro alive or not.|— 
B. M. L., page 160. 


* Sharifivab, page 140. 

f The Muhammadan law has provided for cases of this kind, with a 
minuteness which is perhaps unknown to other systems of jorieprndence. 
If the infant exhibits any of the signs by which life is usually indicated, as a 
sound, sneezing, weepiug, laughing, or the motion of a limb, it is to be 
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LXXVII. The chief rule in arranging cases • Pr ‘" ci P fc 
on pregnancy is, that the case be arranged by two 
suppositions, that is by supposing that the child 
in the womb is a male, and by supposing that it is 
a female: then, compare the arrangement of the 
two cases, and if those two agree in any part, then 
multiply the measure of one of the two into the 
whole of the other; and if they disagree, then mul¬ 
tiply the whole of one of the two into the whole of 
the other, and the product will be the arranger of 
the case: next multiply the allotment of him, who 
would have something from the case which sup¬ 
poses a male, into that of the case which supposes 
a female (in the instance of its being a case of 
disagreement,*) or into its measure (in the instance 
of its being a case of agreement,*) and then (multi¬ 
ply also the allotment*) of him who takes something 


Ahhotatiohs. 

According to Fatawk Alamgfri, however, the child will inherit if half, 
and not less than half, of its body is protruded with vitality, or if its 
head is presented and breast protruded with vitality.—The passage to 
this effect (contained in the said work), is as follows 

If the child is born dead, he does not inherit, and there is no other 
legal effect or consequence. The signs of life are breathing, making a 
sound, sneezing, weeping, laughing and making motion, as of the eyes 
or hands. If half of the child is protruded alive and it then dies, it is 
entitled to inherit, but not if less than half be protruded. When the 
head is presented and the breast is protruded, while the child is still 
living, it inherits; but if the feet are presented, regard is to be had 
to the navel.—Fatawk Alamgfri, page 634.—B. Dig., page 703. 


accounted alive. And if it should die in the birth, the vestiture of interest 
will depend on the fact of the greater or smaller portion of the body 
being delivered before death. In cases of natural labor, where the head is 
presented, the breast is to be considered, that is, the infant shall inherit if 
the whole breast be delivered while he yet discovers signs of life; but if the 
feet are first delivered, the navel is to be taken into consideration, and his 
right of inheritance will depend on so much of his body being protruded 
while he is yet alive.—B. M, L., pages 160, 161. 

• Sharifiyyah, page 141. 
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on the supposition of a female, into the case of the 
male or into its measure (as the case may he one 
of disagreement or agreement,*) then examine the 
two products of those multiplications; and which¬ 
ever of the two is the less, that shall be given to 
such an heir; (because his title to the less is deter¬ 
mined;*) and the difference between the two (pro¬ 
ducts) must be reserved from the allotment of that 
heir; (because there exists a doubt whether the 
party entitled to the difference is the child in the 
womb, or another than itself; consequently it must 
be reserved so long as the doubt is not removed.*) 
When the child appears, (and the doubt is remov¬ 
ed,*) then if it be entitled to the whole of what has 
been reserved, it is well; but, if it be entitled to a 
part, let it take that part, and let the remainder 
be distributed among the (other) heirs, and let there 
be given to each of those heirs what was reserved 
from his or her allotment.f—Sirajiyyah, page 53. 

As, when a man has left a daughter, both his parents, 
and a wife pregnant, then the case (is arranged) by twenty- 
four, on the supposition that the foetus is a male (<?), and by 
twenty-seven, on the supposition that it is a female (e).— 
Sirajiyyah, page 54. 

(</.) Because, in this case, one-eighth, two-sixths and 
the rest occurred together; consequently, that one-eighth 
«= 3 went to the wife, and one-sixth = 4 went to each of 
the parents, and the remainder =13 went to the daughter 
and the foetus on the supposition of his being a male.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 141. 

(e.) Because, in the case in question, an eighth, two- 
sixths and two-thirds occurred together on the above sup- 


* Sharifiyyah, page 141. 

f In arranging the case of pregnancy, the property must be divided into 
so many parcels as will allow of all the heirs’ receiving their portions with¬ 
out a fraction whether the infant should prove to be a male or a female.— 
B. M. L., page 162. 
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position; consequently, the case is (called) a Membariyah , 
and (the root of the case) is increased from twenty-four to 
twenty-seven (vide Increase), out of which eight go to the 
parents, three to the wife or widow, and sixteen to the 
daughter and the foetus. And between the two numbers of 
the arrangement of the two cases (that is, between twenty- 
four and twenty-seven) there is an agreement in third, be¬ 
cause it is denominated from three, which measures or 
exhausts them both.—Sharifyyah, page 141. 

Now, if the measure of one of the two (that is, a third 
which amounts to eight in the first case, and nine in the 
second case,*) is multiplied into the whole of the other, the 
product amounts to two hundred and sixteen (parts,) by 
which number the case will be settled. For, on the sup¬ 
position of the embryo being of the male sex, the wife 
takes twenty-seven, and the two parents thirty-six each(/); 
but on the supposition of its being female sex, the wife 
has twenty-four (g), and each of the parents thirty-two (A). 
So (out of two hundred and sixteen shares*,) twenty-four 
are given to the wife (t), and three (viz., the difference 
between the two portions,*) from her allotment are reserved 
(until the sex of the embryo is discovered;*) and from the 
allotment of each of the parents are reserved four shares, 
(that is, out of the above-mentioned number, thirty-six, the 
smaller portion, which is thirty-two, is given to each of 
them, ana the difference between the two shares is reserved, 
the foetus being taken, in the case of there being a wife and 
both parents, to be of the male sex,*) and thirteen shares 
are given to the daughter; since the portion reserved in 
tier right is the allotment of four sons, according to Abti- 
Hanifah (j ), and when the sons are four, then her allot¬ 
ment is one share and four-ninths of a share (A) out of 
four and twenty (the root of the case on the supposition of 
a male; and this portion is*) multiplied into nine (which is 
the measure of the number of the arrangement come to 
on the supposition of the foetus being a female*), and that 
( i.e ., the product of this multiplication*) amounts to 
thirteen shares, which are hers (out of two hundred and 
sixteen,*) and the residue, which amounts to one hundred 
and fifteen (shares), is reserved.—Sir&jyyah, page 54. 


Lrctorb 

IV. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 141. 
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Reason. (f ) Because, out of twenty-four, which form the root 

of the case on the supposition of male sex, as already 
known to you, the portion of the wife is three, and when 
you multiply it into nine, the measure of twenty-seven (the 
divisor on the supposition of the female sex,) the product is 
twenty-seven; and the allotment of each of the parents is 
four on the supposition of male sex: now if we multiply it 
into the said measure, the product is thirty-six.—Shari- 
fiyyah page 142. 

Reason. (£•) Because out of twenty-seven, the divisor, on the 
supposition of the female sex, was also three; now if this 
is multiplied into eight, the measure of the divisor (24) on 
the supposition of a male, the product is twenty-four.— 
Ibid . 

Reason. (A.) Because, out of the divisor of the case of (the 
foetus being) a female, the share of each of them was also 
four; now if we multiply this into eight, the measure of 
the divisor in the case of a male, the product is thirty-two.— 
Ibid . 

Reason. (i.) Because, that is her smallest allotment on the sup¬ 
position of the foetus being a male as well as a female.— Ibid. 

Reason. ( j-) Because, according to his doctrine, this is her small¬ 
est allotment on the supposition in question, and not on 
the supposition of four daughters.—Sharffiyyah, page 142. 

Reason. (k .) Because, when, out of the residue, two shares are 

given to each of the sons and one share to the daughter, 
there remain four shares, then another share short of one- 
ninth goes to each of the sons: thus the daughter gets one 
entire share and four-ninths of a share.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 143. 

And if the widow bring forth one daughter, or more, then 
all of what was reserved (goes) to the daughters (/.)— 
Sir&jiyyah, page 54. 

Reason. (Z.) Because, (here) the embryo is considered a female 
with regard to the wife, and both parents; and a share is 
given to each of them in proportion to what is receivable 
by them on consideration or the embryo being a female: 
and when in consideration of female sex they have received 
their full allotments out of what remained after (the allot- 
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ment) of their portions, then the whole amounting to one 
hundred and twenty-eight constitutes the share of the two 
or more daughters.—Sharifiyyah, page 143. 

But if she bring forth one son or more, then must be 
given to the widow and both parents what was reserved 
from their shares (m), and the residue ( n ) shall be divided 
among the children ( o ).—Sir&jiyyah, pages 54 & 55. 

(m.) That is, the three (parts) which were reserved for 
the wife out of her share would be given to her in the case 
of the embryo being a male: so here her allotment is com- 

E lete, the same amounting to twenty-seven, which is the 
ighest of the two shares; and to each of the parents must 
be given the four which were reserved out of his or her 
share in the case of the embryo being a male, thus the 
largest share, which is thirty-six, is completed for each of 
them.—Sharifiyyah, page 144. 

(a.) That is, the hundred and four (parts) which re¬ 
mained after giving to those three and to the daughter 
their respective allotments, and to the above is added thir¬ 
teen which were taken by the daughter in order that the 
number one hundred and seventeen might be had (com¬ 
pleted).—Sharifiyyah, page 144. 

(o.) If the same quadrate with them, the division must 
be made among them according to the rule—“ the male has 
double the portion of a female—but if the shares be frac¬ 
tional, then the case will be arranged according to the rule 
which has been repeatedly laid down for you.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 144. 

And if she (the pregnant widow) bring forth a male and 
female child, then the result is the same as in the case of 
bringing forth a male child. The case is already known to 
you.— Ibid . 

But if she bring forth a dead child, then there must be 
given to the widow and both parents what was reserved 
from their shares, and to the daughter a complete moiety, 
which is (completed by) ninety-five parts more (»), and the 
remainder, which is nine shares (out of a hundred and four), 
goes to the father, since he is the residuary ( q ).—Sir&jiy- 
yah, page 55. 
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Lkctuiuc (p.) For she had already received thirteen, and here her 
1 half share in the inheritance (amounting to) hundred and 
eight is completed.—Sharifiyyah, page 144. 

(q.) As has been already mentioned, that is ( a legal 
-share, and a residuary portion also,’ and that with a 
daughter or daughters.— Ibid. See ante, p. 95. 

It is to be known, however, that, when a person dies 
leaving an heir, whose share is not at all changed on 
account of pregnancy, then his or her full share must be 
given;—as when a person leaves a grandmother and a 
pregnant wife (him surviving), then a full sixth must be 
given to the grandmother. In like manner, when he leaves 
a pregnant wife and a son, then an eighth complete goes to 
the wife. But if the heir be such as is excluded in one of 
the two cases of pregnancy, then nothing will be given to 
him or her by reason of his or her right being doubtful: 
and an heir does not succeed when his or her right is 
doubtful;—as when a person dies leaving a pregnant wife, 
a brother and a paternal uncle, then nothing goes to the 
brother and uncle, because, it is probable that the em¬ 
bryo would be a son (and being a son, he will exclude 
them both).—Sharifiyyah, page 144. Vide B. M. L., 
pages 165—169. 

Principle. LXXVIII. A lost person (mafkiid) is he whose 
of missing tidings are not received, and it is not known whether 
persons ‘ he is living or dead.—Sharifiyyah, page 144. 

Traditionary opinions differ concerning the term or 
period until which a missing person must be considered 
to be alive, and after which he must be held to be dead. 


Annotations. 

lxxviii. A person is missing when he has gone away, and it is not 
known where he is, or whether he is dead or alive.—Fatawfi Alamgirf, 
voL vi, page 634.—B. Dig., page 703. 

The lexicographical signification of the term mafkitd is ‘lost,’ and the 
legal signification thereof is—absent, or missing, or not known whether 
he is living and there is a hope of his returning, or whether he is dead; 
hence, the captive and apostate, not known to have, or not to have, 
taken refuge in a hostile country, are comprehended in the term 
mafkiid.—Durr-ul-Mukhtur, page 402. 
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Hasan, the son of Ziy&d, reports from Abti Hanifah, that Lbctubb 
the term is one hundred and twenty years from the day on IV> 
which he (the lost) person was bom; and Muhammad 
says, it is one hundred and ten years, while Abti Yusuf 
asserts it is one hundred and five years.* “ The latter 
two traditions,” says Sharif, “ are not, however, found in 
books of authority. ”f 

LXXIX. According to the clearer tradition, Principle. 
(Zahir-ur-RawAyit), when not one of his equals in 
age remains, judgment may be given of his death.—* 
Sirajiyyah, page 56 r Arabic, page 144. 

Then it is said by some that regard must be had to the 
equals (in age) of his own village or town, while it is said 
by others, that regard must be had to his equals (in age) 
in all the towns or villages* The former (of these opinions) 
is the most correct.—Sharifyyah, page 144. Again,— 

LXXX. Some (of the learned) say, “ ninety Principle. 
yearsand according to this opinion are decisions 
made.—Sirdjiyyah, page 56. 


Anbotatoohs. 

Ixxix, &c.—Judgment will be given on his death with respect to his 
properly, on the day, when it («.«., the death of his equals in age) is 
known, his wife will commence to observe the abstinence ( iddat ) on 
account of his death, his property shall be divided amongst his heirs, 
and judgment shall also be given on his death with respeet to the pro¬ 
perty of another, from the time of his being missing; consequently, 
what was reserved for him will return to those who were the heirs of 
his ancestors at the time of his (ancestor's) death.—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, 
page 403. 

lxxx. The writer, quoted in the Fat&w£ Alamgfrf, declares, with the 
Im&m Timurt&shi, and perhaps on his sole authority, that the Fatawa is 
according to this opinion; but he remarks, that the most general 
tradition is in favor of the other, which refers to the missing person's 
contemporaries. There is some difference as to the persons who shall 
be considered his contemporaries for this purpose; but by the most 
correct opinion they are contemporaries in his city.—B. Dig., p. 167. 


** Sirajiyyah, page 56. 
t Sharilyyah, page 144. 
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Because, beyond that, in our time, is very rare: conse¬ 
quently, the passing of the judgment, which is based on 
the generality of the term of human-life, cannot be delay¬ 
ed (beyond the same).—Sharifyyah, page 145. Thus,— 

LXXXI. The death of a missing person un¬ 
heard of is determined either upon the expiration 
of ninety years from his birth-day, or, when not one 
equal to him in age of the same village or town 
remains alive. 

Although either of the above opinions (viz., 1—A mis¬ 
sing person is determined to be dead when not a single 
person of his native village or town who was equal to him 
m age is alive, or 2—when ninety years have elapsed 
from the date of his birth), is held to be the settled law, 
yet, in this country, Fatw&s or legal opinions have been 
given by the law-officers and decisions passed according to 
the latter opinion,* perhaps upon the ground of its being 
the doctrine of the Hid&yah, to which preference is gener¬ 
ally given. 

It is laid down in the Hid&yah that— f i£ there be no 
evidence of his (the missing person’s) being in life when 


* Mr. B&illie, however, in consideration of the great variety of opinions 
relative to the period at which the death of a missing person may be presumed, 
(t/iz., Abfi Hanlfah allowed 120 years from birth, Muhammad 110, Abd Yusuf 
105, while according to the Hidayah it is 90 years,) suggests at page 167 of 
his Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, that, in all probability, in sucn a case, 
the judges might perhaps consider themselves at liberty to exercise their own 
discretion, a latitude which some of the followers of AM Hanlfah appear to 
have advocated. 

But it is to be borne in mind that although the said Imfims respectively 
allowed 120, 110, and 105 Years, yet decisions are not made according to the 
period allowed by any of mem; on the contrary, when it is laid down by the 
authors of the Siriuiyyah and Sharifiyyah, the highest authorities of the 
Sunni doctrine as respects inheritance, that * regard must be had to the equals 
(in age) of his own village or town,’ or * that the period to be allowed is 
ninety years from the day of his (the missing person’s) birth,’ and decisions 
are given by Kazis as well as foreign judges (see the precedents quoted), and 
the above are acquiesced in by the Hidayah, the paramount authority of the 
Sunni sect, as well as by other works of authority, then foreign judges have 
no liberty to exercise the discretion suggested by the learned Compiler, inas¬ 
much as the laws of the Muhammadans are sacred to them, and foreign 
judges have power only to administer them as they are, and not to frame . 
any clause thereof. See preface to the Yyavasthi Darpana, (2nd Ed.) 
page xxii, Note. 
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ninety years have elapsed, his portion, which has been so Lsctubb 
suspended, is then distributed among those who were heirs 
to the original proprietor at the period of his demise, as in 
the case of embryos in the womb. In the same manner, 
also, if a person make a bequest to a missing person, and 
the testator die, the bequest doeB not take place, but is 
held in suspense, because bequest stands upon a similar 
footing with inheritance.’—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 293. 

1. The law-officers of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut Precedents. 
declare, that, by the Muslim law, death of a missing person 

may be judicially presumed when ninety years from his 
birth have elapsed. 

A decree, which committed part of the estate of an 
absent Muslim to his sister, with provision for eventual 
conversion of tenure by trust, into that of property, is 
reversed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut,—no even¬ 
tual heritable right being found in the case to exist in 
the sister.—Mussamm&t M&ni Bibi v. Mussamm&t S&hib- 
Z&di, Sel. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut Report, vol. .v., 
page 108. 

2. Four shares of it (the estate) should be deposited in the 
hands of a trustee, and the remaining three should be 
entrusted to the person or persons in possession of the rest 
of the property, to be kept until the re-appearance of the 
missing person. This period is ninety years, reckoning 
from his birth.—Part of case xiii, chap, i, of Macnaghten’s 
Precedents of Muhammadan Law. 

Some (of the learned in the law) say thus —" The estate 
of the lost person must be reserved for the final regulation 
of the Im&m.”*—This, however, is the doctrine of Sh&fii, 
for he says:— 

“ When the term is passed, and the K&zi determines, 
that persons like one lost do not live more than that 
period, judgment shall be given on his death, and his 
property shall be divided among his heirs who may be 
found existing at the time of passing the judgment.”— 
Sharifiyyah, page 145. 


* Siriyiyyah, page 48. 
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Prmcipk. LXXXIL A lost person is (considered as) living 
in (regard to) his own estate, so that no one can in¬ 
herit from him,* and dead in (regard to) the estate of 
another, so that he does not inherit from any one; 
and his estate is reserved until his death can be 
ascertained, or the term (for a presumption of it) has 
passed over.f 


Annotations. 

Izxxi, Ixxxii. Such a person, according to our Shaikhs, is to be 
accounted alive so far as regards his own property, and dead as re¬ 
gards the property of others, until such a time has elapsed that it 
is conceivable that he should be still alive, or until his equals in age are 
dead, after which he is to be accounted dead with respect to his own 
property as from the day when such time is completed, or the last of 
his equals in age has died, and with respect to the properly of others 
as if he had died on the day of hie being missing.—Fatawk Alamgfrf, 
▼oL, vi, page 634.—B. Dig., page 706. 

Ixxxii. The property of a missing person is kept in abeyance 
for ninety years: His estate in this interval cannot derive any acces¬ 
sion from the intermediate death of others, nor can any person who 
dies during this interval inherit from him.—Macn* M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, x., Prine. 101. 

Ixxxii. He (the lost person) is alive in regard to himself, conse¬ 
quently, his wife cannot marry another, his property cannot be divided, 
and his ijar&h too must not be cancelled; but he is dead in regard to 
another, so that he shall not inherit from another (person).—Durr-ul- 
Mnkht&r, page 406. 


• Siriyiyyah, page 56. 

f Dnrr-ul-Mukhtar, page 436 ; Siriyiyyah, page 56. 

When one of the heirs is missing, that is to say, when be is absent, and 
there is no certain intelligence whether he be alive or not, he is considered 
as living with respect to his own estate, and as defunct with respect to the 
estate of others. 

« Thus, if he had an estate when he disappeared, or if at that time he was 
entitled to a share in a joint property, each property cannot be inherited 
before his death be proved, or until he would have been ninety years of age, 
bnt mnst remain in trnst until that time, when it will devolve on those of his 
heirs who are in existence at that time. On the death of any of the relatives 
of a missing penon, to whom he is an heir, he is so far considered to be alive, 
that his share is set aside, bnt such share is not reserved in trnst for him and 
his heirs, bnt delivered to the other heirs, who-would have taken it, if he had 
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Accordingly,— 

LXXXIII. Judgment (regarding a lost person) 
is suspended as to the right of another person, 
so that his (the lost person’s) share from the estate 
of his ancestors must be kept, as in the*case of 
pregnancy (r), and when the period has elapsed, 
and judgment is given of his death, then his estate 
goes to his heirs existing at the time of the judg¬ 
ment on his death, (and from amongst them, nothing 
goes to him who died before the passing of the judg¬ 
ment, by reason of the cause of the heritable being 
the survival of the heir at the time of the predeces-. 
sor’s death,*) and what was reserved for him (the 
lost person) from the estate of his ancestor, is res¬ 
tored to the (then) heir of that ancestor, from 
whose estate that share was reserved; since the lost 
person is dead as to the estate of another, f— 
Sirajiyyah, page 49. 

(r.) For, in the case of pregnancy, if the foetus comes 
out alive, it is entitled to its legal share, but if it comes out 
dead, the (other) heirs take what was reserved from their 
shares: Such also is the case in the present instance.— 
Sharifiyy ah, page 145. 

LXXXIV. If the lost person be one who ex¬ 
cludes those who are forthcoming, they shall have 


been dead ; if he returns after this, he will be entitled to his share ; bnt if 
he does not return, it devolves on the heirs, who came into possession at the 
former distribution, bnt not to the heirs of the missing person.—Sirajiyyah. 
Hidayah, vol. ii, page 298, Princ. M. L., pp. 92—116. Baillie’s Inh., page 166. 
Elberling La tour’s Judicial Maxims, page 354. (Note contained at page 
898 of the Madras edition of Macnaghten’s work on Muhammadan Law). 

* Sharifiyyah, page 145. 

t If a missing person be a co-heir with others, the estate will be distributed 
as far as the others are concerned, provided they would take at all events, 
whether the missing person were living or dead. Thus in the case of a 
person dying, leaving two daughters, a missing son, and a son and daughter 
of such missing son. In this case, the daughters will take half the estate 
immediately as that must be their share at all events; but the grandchil¬ 
dren will not take anything, as they are precluded on the supposition of their 
father’s being alive.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sec. X, Princ. 102. 
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nothing, but the whole property shall be reserved; 
but if he (the lost person) does not exclude them, 
then to each of them shall he allotted what is small¬ 
est of his or her share, on the supposition of the ex¬ 
istence of the lost person.—Sharifiyyah, page 145. 

LXXXV. If the lost person make his re-appear- 
ance with vitality, he shall take what is his right; 
but if judgment has already been passed with respect ’ 
to his death, then he is not entitled to any thing 
out of what was reserved for him.*—Sharifiyyah, 
page 145. 

' LXXXVI. The principle in arranging the cases 
concerning a lost person (is) that the case is arranged 
on a supposition of his life, and then arranged on a 
supposition of his death; and the rest of the opera¬ 
tion (is) the same as we have mentioned in the chap¬ 
ter of pregnancy (s).—Sirajiyyah, page 49. 

(*.) That is, the case of his life and that of his death 
must be looked to, and if they agree, the measure of 
one of the two must be multiplied into the whole of the 
other, but if they disagree, one of the two must be multi¬ 
plied into the other, then the product of the multiplication 
in each of the two cases will settle the case in each of the 
two instances. Next, the share received by one, in the 
case of his death, Bhould be multiplied into the share or the 
measure of the share which he received in the case of his 
life; and the share, which one received in the case of (the 
lost person’s) life, should be multiplied into the case of his 
death or into the measure thereof. Then the products of 
those two multiplications must be looked to, and the smallest 


* Any share in a succession which may open to him before a judicial 
declaration of his death, is to be reserved to await the possibility of his 
return. Should he return, it is of course to be transferred to him, and all 
his other property restored, which it is the duty of the Judge to place in the 
meantime under the custody of a proper officer. If he should never return, 
the principle of accounting him alive as to his own property but dead as to 
that of others, comes into operation, for it is only such of his heirs as are 
alive at the time of the judicial declaration of his death, who are entitled to 
participate in his estate, while the portions reserved for him from the estates 
of others revert to their other heirs.—B. M. L., page 168. 
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of the two products shall be given to the heir who 
is forthcoming, and the difference between the two (pro¬ 
ducts) shall be reserved from the portion of that heir until 
the condition of the loBt person is known.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 146. 

If (a woman) leave a husband, two sisters of the whole 
blood, all of whom are forthcoming, and a whole brother 
who is missing, then on the supposition of the lost person 
being dead, half goes to the husband, and two-thirds go to 
the two sisters; consequently, the root of the case is six, 
but this must be increased to seven, and on the supposition 
of his being alive, half goes to the husband without the 
case being increased, and a fourth to the two sisters, be¬ 
cause the root of the case, upon this supposition, is two, of 
which, one goes to the husband, and one to the brother 
with the two sisters, which (one) cannot be divided amongst 
them without a fraction—they being as four sisters; four, 
therefore, must be multiplied into the root of the case, and 
the product gained will be eight, of which four will go to the 
husband, two to the brother, and the other two to the two 
sisters,—one to each of them : thus it is apparent that the 
death of the lost person is more advantageous to the two 
sisters than his life, while his being alive is advantageous 
to the husband, as in that case half of the property goes to 
him without increase. Consequently, the lost person will be 
considered alive with respect to the two sisters, and no more 
than a fourth part of the property must be allotted to them; 
and his death must be assumed in regard to the husband, 
and no more than three-sevenths of the property is to be 
allotted to him, and the residue must be reserved; and 
this case must be adjusted by fifty-six; because, the case 
arranged on the supposition of his being alive is eight, and 
that arranged on the supposition of his death is seven, and 
there being disagreement between these two, one of the 
two must, therefore, be multiplied into the other, and the 
product gained will be fifty-six. The husband had four in 
the case adjusted on the supposition of his being alive, and 
this, when multiplied into seven, (the root of the case on 
the supposition of his death), will produce twenty-eight; 
and he had three in the case settled on the supposition of 
death: this, multiplied into eight, (the root of the case ad¬ 
justed on the supposition of his being alive,) will produce 
twenty-four; thus, twenty-four will be allotted to the 
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Lecture husband, as that is the smallest of the two products, and is 

_1 the # half of the increased case, and four will be reserved out 

of his share. The two sisters had two out of the root of the 
case adjusted on the supposition of life, which, multiplied 
into seven, will give fourteen. And they had four out of 
the root of the case (adjusted) on the supposition of 
death, this (four) being multiplied into eight will produce 
thirty-two; consequently, the lowest of the two products, 
which is fourteen (=one-fourth of fifty-six) will be allotted 
to them, so seven will be allotted to each of them, and 
eighteen reserved from their shares. Thus, the whole of 
the shares allotted to the husband and the two sisters is 
thirty-eight; and the remainder of the fifty-six, which is 
eighteen, is reserved. But if it be known that the lost per¬ 
son is living, then the reserved four (shares) would be al¬ 
lotted to the husband to complete his half (=28 shares) of 
the estate, and the remainder, which is fourteen, will be 
for the brother, so that the other half of the estate will be 
divided between the brother and the sisters according to 
the rule—“ the male has the share of two females.” But 
if it be known that he is dead, then the eighteen (shares) 
which were reserved from the shares of the sisters will be 
given to them, so that four-sevenths of the estate, that is 
thirty-two (shares) be completed for them. But, as for 
the husband, he has already received his full share, that 
is twenty-four.—Sharffiyyah, pages 146, 147. 

Precedent Held that, under the Muhammadan Law, a missing 
bearing on person is considered * defunct ’ with regard to others’ 
Sw P buuii property, and cannot inherit from others during the period 
Ac. allowed for his re-appearance.—Im&m All Kh&n and 
others v. Abdul All Kh&n. The 7th of January 1867.— 
Agra High Court Reports, vol. ii, page 28. 

Principle. LXXXVH. When a company of persons (related 
to each other*) died, and it is not known which of 


Amvotatioks. 

Ixxxvii. But when the times of their respective deaths cannot be 
known, then all of them will be inherited by their (respective) heirs 
who are living; since inheritance cannot devolve when there exists a 
doubt—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 871. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 150. 
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them died first (/), they are considered as if they l*oturb 
died at the same moment, and the estate of each of — 
them (goes) to his heirs (who are) living ; and 
some of the deceased persons shall not inherit from 
others. This is the approved (opinion.)* This is 
also the opinion of Malik as expressed in the Muat- 
ta, and of Shafii.f 

The above opinion was reported from Abd Bakr and 
Umar; and also from Zayid the son of S&bit—Sharifiyyah, 
page 150. 

( t .) As while on board a boat, they were drowned Example, 
together, or when they at once fell into a fire, or when a 
wall or the roof of a house fell on them, or they were slain 
in a battle, and it is not known who died first, and who 
died next or last.— Sharifiyyah, page 150. 

But All and Ibnu Mastid have, according to one of the 
two traditions from them, said that some of those (deceased 


Annotations. 

When several persons have been drowned or burnt together, and it is 
not known which of them died first, “we" treat them as all having 
died together. The property of each will accordingly go to his own 
heirs. And the role is the same when several are killed together, by 
the falling of a wall, or in a field of battle, and it is not known which of 
them died first.—Fatawk Alamgiri, vol. vi.—page 695.—B. Dig., p. 704. 

When relations perish together, as by the sinking of a boat, the fall 
of a house, or in common conflagration, and the exact times of their res¬ 
pective deaths cannot be ascertained, it is to be presumed that they all 
died at the same moment, and the property of each shall pass to his 
living heirs, without any portion of it vesting in his companions in 
misfortune.—*B. M. L., page 172. 

Where two or more persons meet with a sudden death about the 
same time, and it is not known which died first, it will be presumed 
according to one opinion, that the youngest survived the longest; but 
according to the more accurate and prevailing doctrine, it will be pre¬ 
sumed that the death of the whole party was simultaneous, and the 
property left will be distributed among the surviving heirs, as if the in¬ 
termediate heirs who died at the same time with the original proprietor 
had never existed.—M&cn. M. L., Chap. 1, Sect, xi, Princ. 106. 


* Sirajiyyah, page 59. 


f Sharifiyyah, page 150. 
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persons) shall inherit from others (it) except in what each 
of them has inherited from the companion of his fate, con¬ 
sequently, one will not inherit from his companion, as 
otherwise, it would follow that every one of them will 
inherit his own property, and there is no doubt that this is 
inadmissible.*—Sharifiyyah, page 151. 

(w.) That is, the younger relatives will inherit from the 
elder ones. 

Both (the above) opinions are supported by ingenious 
reasons, and the second is further recommended by its giv¬ 
ing a larger portion of the estate to the nearer relatives; 
but there is only one tradition in favour of it, and the 
other is the more approved, and appears to be generally 
adopted by the followers of Abti Hanifah.—B. M. L., 
page 173. 

The following case may be cited as an example of this 
rule. A, B, and C, are grandfather, father, and son. A 
and B perish at sea, without any particulars of their fate 
being known. In this case, if A, have other sons, C, will 
not inherit any of his property, because the law recognizes 
no right by representation, and sons exclude grandsons.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect xi, Princ. 106. Note . 

To illustrate these different opinions, let us suppose that 
two brothers perish together, each leaving a mother, a wife, 
a daughter and an emancipator, as his heirs, and an estate to 
the value of ninety din&rs. According to the more general 
opinion, the mothers would each take a sixth, or fifteen 
din&rs, the daughters, a half, or forty-five din&rs, and the 
emancipators, the remainder, or each thirty din&rs. Ac¬ 
cording to the other opinion, the mothers and daughters 
would receive fifteen and forty-five din&rs respectively as 
before; but the remaining thirty of each estate would be 
presumed to have vested m the other brother, and would 
accordingly pass to his heirs. Thus the remainder of 
the elder brother’s property would be divided among the 
mother, daughter, and the emancipator of the younger 
(brother); giving a sixth, or five din&rs, to his mother, a 
half or fifteen din&rs to his daughters, and the surplus or 
ten (din&rs) to his emancipator. The same thing would 


* Not this, bat the former, opinion is prevalent. 
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take place with respect to the remainder of the younger Lectors 
brother’s estate, which would be divided in like manner IV ~ 
among the mother, daughter and emancipator of the elder. 

The mothers of each brother would thus get on the whole 
twenty din&rs, the daughters sixty, and the emancipators 
no more than ten.—Sharifiyyah, page 151. Vide B. M. L., 
page 172. 

LXXXVIII. But if it is known in what order Principle. 
they died, then those who died next or last will 
inherit from those who died before them. 

LXXXIX. The rule concerning a captive is like Principle. 
the rule of other Musalmans in regard to inheritance, 
as long as he has not departed from his (Muham- of ^ 
madan) faith. (Consequently he will inherit, and *"**• 
others will inherit from him; since a Musalman 
wherever he be, is considered to be one of the 
residents in the country of peace or dar-ul-isldm.*) 

But if he has departed from his faith, then the rule 
concerning him (is) the rule concerning an apos¬ 
tate (v). —Sirajiyyah, page 58. 

(».) Because, there is no difference between him who Reason, 
becomes an apostate in the country of peace and then goes 


Annotations. 

lxxxviii. There is no succession amongst the persons drowned or 
burned (together, and the like), except when it is known that they died 
one after another, in which case, he who died afterwards will inherit.— 
Durr-ul- Mukht&r, page S71. 

The property of each will accordingly go to his own heirs, and none 
of them can be heir to another, unless it is known in what order they 
died, when those who died last will inherit from those who died before 
them.—Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. yi, page 635.—B. Dig., page 704. 

Ixxxix, xc. A captive is subject to the same rules as other Musalmans 
in respect of inheritance unless he renounces his own religion, and if he 
renounces it, he is subject to the same rules as apostates. If it is not 
known whether he has renounced his own religion, or whether he is 
dead or alive, he is subject to the same rules as missing persons.— 
Fataw& Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 635.—B. Dig., page 704. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 149, 
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to (live in) a hostile country (ddr-ul-harb), and him, who 
becomes an apostate in a hostile country and lives therein, 
as in both cases he is a resident in a hostile country.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 149. 

XC. If, however, his apostacy he not known, 
nor his life, nor his death, then the rule concerning 
him (is) the rule concerning a lost person.* So 
neither his property shall be divided, nor his wife 
shall be taken in marriage until intelligence is 
received in respect of him.f 


If his heirs lay a claim (to his property) upon the alle¬ 
gation of his becoming an apostate in a hostile country, 
the same shall not be listened to, except upon the evidence 
of two upright Musalm&ns. But when they give evidence, 
the K&zi should pass judgment that, separation take place 
between him and his wife, and his property be divided 
amongst his heirs; since upon the judgment being given 
by the K&zi, he is regarded as civiliter mortuus. And if 
he do return after the passing of the K&zi’s judgment, and 
deny his having become an apostate, (yet) the K&zi shall 
not change his order; consequently, he shall get back 
neither his wife nor his property, save and except that 
which has remained exactly as it was in the hands of his 
heir; just as in the case of a known apostate returning 
with penitence.—Sharifiyyah, pages 149 and 150. 


Annotations. 

lxxxii & xc. A captive is, with respect to inheritance, on the same 
footing as all Muhammadans, so long as he abides in the faith. If he 
abandons the faith, his condition is like that of other apostates. And 
if it be unknown whether he has apostatized or not, or is alive or dead, 
the rules respecting him are the same as those applicable to missing 
persons.—B. M. L n page 171. 


* Sirajiyyah, page 53. 


t Sharifiyyah, page 149. 



LECTURE Y. 


ON COMPUTATION OF SHARES, (viz.,) 


On the Divisors of Shares—Equality—Proportion—Agreement—Difference of 

two Numbers, and—Arrangement. 

Originally, there are six shares in the Muhammadan Prei™- 
law, namely, a moiety, a fourth and an eighth; two-thirds, 
one-third, and one-sixth. These shares are divided into 
two series—the first three of the shares forming the first 
series, and the other three, the second* And there are 
certain numbers of shares into one of which an estate is 
originally divided. These numbers are called the divisors of 
shares or roots of cases.—Now in the cases of several 
of the above shares occurring together, the way of finding 
the divisor is the following: 1—When all or any of the 
second series of the shares occur with a half (which is 
of the first series), then the divisor is six ; when the 
former occurs with a fourth, the divisor is twelve, and when 
with an eighth, it is twenty-four.* And, 2—the way of 
determining the divisor in any of the cases in which the 
shares of Doth the abovementioned two series do not 
occur together, but of one only, is—that the divisor be 


* If there are shares to he extracted which belong to different series, the 
extractor (or divisor) most be sufficiently large to admit of being divided by 
all the shares without a fraction, and it is the smallest number which is so 
divisible. Thus where there is a half with one or more of the other series, the 
extractor is six, which is the least number divisible by a half, a sixth, a third, 
and two-thirds, without a fraction ; and when there is a fourth with one or 
more of the other series, the smallest number divisible without a fraction by 
a fourth, a sixth, a third, and two-thirds, is twelve, which is accordingly the 
extractor of the case. In like manner, where an eighth is found in conjunc¬ 
tion with a sixth, a third, or two-thirds, the extractor is twenty-four, which 
is the lowest numfor that can be divided by all these numbers without a 
fraction.—B. M. L., page 88. 
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proportionate to the lowest or smallest share in the case.* 
For instance, where there are two claimants, the share of 
one of whom is a moiety, and of the other an eighth, 
there, (to give the share of the claimant of one-eighth), 
the division must be made by eight; and where there are 
claimants of one-sixth and one-third, there, the property is 
made into six. All these will be illustrated with examples 
in the body of the Lecture. 

The Arabian lawyers not having had the fractions which 
we have,—such as, anna, pie, gunda, kouri, kr&nti, dantif 
and so forth,—have had recourse to multiplication or mul¬ 
tiplications by which each claimant might get his or her 
share in integral numbers. For instance, in the case of 
there being a father, mother, and three daughters, one- 
sixth part of the deceased’s estate devolves on the father, 
one-sixth on the mother, and two-thirds go to the daughters: 
the estate, therefore, must be divided into six shares, of 
which the father takes one, the mother also one, and there 
remain four or two-thirds which go to the three daughters; 
but the same do not quadrate with them. Now according 
to our method the whole estate would at firBfc be converted 
into sixteen annas, and two-thirds thereof—amounting to 
ten annas, thirteen gundas, one kouri, and one kr&nti, the 
portion of the daughters as above,—would be subdivided 
into three parts to give to each of the three daughters her 
individual share; and each of these three parts—amounting 
to three annas, eleven gundas, one kr&nti and one danti—would 
be the proportion of the Bliare of each daughter. But as 
the Arabs cannot have recourse to this method, or any 
other convenient method of fractioning, they multiply the 
divisor, that is, the root of the case, by the number of the 
claimants whose shares are fractional, and allot integral 
parts to each claimant in proportion to his or her right. So 


* When there are two or more shares, bat they all fall within the same . 
series, as a sixth, a third, (and two-thirds), or a half, a fourth, and an eighth, 
the name of any of the shares might serve the purpose of an extractor (or 
divisor) ; yet there would be this inconvenience in asstiming the greater share 
for the purpose, that the smaller must be expressed by a fraction. The rule, 
therefore, in all such cases, is, that the name of the lowest shall be for the 
extractor. Thus when the shares are a third, and a sixth, the extractor is six, 
and when they are a half, a fourth and an eighth, the extractor is eight; 
and the estate is divisible into six or eight portions accordingly.—B. M. I*., 
page 87. 

f There are sixteen annas to a rupee, twenty gundas to an anna, fonr 
kouris to one gunda, or three krantis or nine dantis to one kouri. 
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in the ease cited, as four (constituting two-thirds of the 
estate) could not be divided among three daughters without a 
fraction, the divisor six, into which the estate was first 
divided, is multiplied by three, and the product being 
eighteen, three will go to the father, three to the mother, 
and the remaining twelve to the three daughters—four to 
each: thus each of the claimants will get his or her share 
in integral parts. Where, however, the product of the 
first multiplication would not give integral parts to all the 
claimants in proportion to their rights in the Heritage, there 
the multiplication of that product or gradual products will 
be repeated until integral parts quadrate with the proportion 
of every claimant’s right and snare. For examples hereof 
vide Principles ciii—cx, and the illustrations relative thereto. 
But before going into the process of multiplying and 
dividing as above, it is necessary to know the description 
of the number of the shares and persons, as well as the 
relations between the shares and the persons entitled to 
them. Now the numbers are of four sorts: 1—Similar or 
equal (Mutam&sil), 2—Concordant (Mutad&khil), 3— 
Composit (Mutw&fik), and 4—Prime (Mutab&yin). The 
numbers are said to be equal , when they exactly agree 
with each other, as three and three;— Concordant, where 
one number being multiplied exactly measures or exhausts 
the other, as six divided by three or two is exhausted 
by either of them ;— Composit , where a third number 
measures or exhausts them both, as eight and twenty are 
measured by four, and so they agree in a fourth,—and Prime , 
where no number (except one) measures them both, as 
nine and ten. 4 

There are seven rules systematically laid down in the 
Sir&jiyyah as well as in several other works on Inheritance, 
according to which different descriptions of oases are settled, 
and distributions are made. These are given in full in the 
body of the Lecture. In working out, however, accord- 


* If yon wish to know agreement or disagreement between two different 
numbers, £o on diminishing the larger of them by the smaller until they agree 
in one point: if they agree in unit only, there is no agreement, but dis¬ 
agreement, between them ; if they agree in two, there is between them agree¬ 
ment in half ; if in three, then in a third, and so on as far as ten. This 
process is denominated “ Kastir-nl-muntakah and if (they agree) in 
eleven, then (the agreement is) in a fraction of eleven (that is, in eleventh,) 
and so on : this (latter) is called u ABim.”— Dnrr-ul’Mnkbtsr, page 878. 
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ing to those rules, it is to be borne in mind that should 
there be found a common measure or agreement between 
the claimants and the shares, the former is to be divided by 
the common measure, and the root of the case multiplied by 
the quotient. This will be found in many of the illustra¬ 
tions of those rules as well as in some of the rules them¬ 
selves. 

XCI. There are six shares which are of two 
sorts or series: First,—a moiety, a fourth, and an 
eighth; Second,—two-thirds, a third, and a sixth. 

There are three rules of division , (viz .):— 

XCII. When half (which is from the first sort,) 
is mixed with all of the second sort, (that is, two- 
thirds, one-third, and one-sixth), or with any of them, 
then the division (of the estate) must be by six.* 
2—When a fourth is mixed with all the shares of the 


Annotations. 

xci. Know that the six shares mentioned in the book of Almighty 
God are of two sorts : of the first are—a moiety, a fourth and an eighth ; 
and of the second sort are —two thirds, a third, and a sixth.—Sir&jiyy ah, 
page 23. 

Now, when any of these shares occur in cases singly, the divisor for each 
share is that (number) which gives it the name, (except half, which is 
from two), as fourth is denominated from four, an eighth from eight, and 
a third from three (also a sixth from sixf) : and when they occur by two 
or three, and are of the same sort, then each integral number is the pro¬ 
per divisor to produce its fraction, also to produce the double of that 
fraction, and also the double of that;—as six produces a sixth, and, like¬ 
wise, the double of that (which is a thirdf), and also the double of that 
(which is two-thirdsf); so eight produces an eighth, and, likewise, the 
double of that number, that is a fourth, also the double of that, which is 
half.— Vide Sirajiyyab, page 23. 


• Where a husband inherits from his childless wife, (his share in this 
case being one-half), and there Are other claimants entitled to a sixth, a 
third, and two-thirds, such as a father, a mother, and two sisters, the division 
must be by six.— Macn. Princ. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, iv, Princ. 64. 

f Sharifiyyah, pages 52, 53. 
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second sort, or with any of them, the division must l*oture 
be by twelve.* 3—When an eighth is mixed with — 
all the shares of the second sort, or with any of 
them, then it (the division) must be by twenty- 
four.f—Sirajiyyah, page 23. 

The rules above given respect the occurrence of all 
or any of the shares of the second series (namely, two- 
thirds, one-third, and one-sixth) with any of the snares of 
the first series; and not the occurrence solely of all or any 
of the shares of one series. Consequently,— 

XCIII. The general rule, where the shares of General 
one series only occur together, is, that division must PriDCiple ‘ 
be made in the proportion of the smallest or lowest 
share which may occur in the case. Thus,— 

XC1Y. Where there are two claimants, one sp*®** 1 
entitled to a moiety, and the other to a fourth, c,pe ‘ 
the division must be made by four;—as in the case of 
there being an only daughter and a husband, the 
property is divided into four parts, and two-fourths 
or a moiety will be given to the daughter and 
one-fourth to the husband, and the remaining one- 
fourth will revertj to the daughter. 


Annotatoins. 

xcii. When half (which is) from the first sort is mixed with all of 
the second sort, that is with three of the other (sort), or with any of 
them, then the division must be by six. When a fourth (which is from 
the first sort,) is mixed with all of the second sort, or any of them, then 
(the division) must be by twelve. And when an eighth (which is) from 
the first sort, is mixed with any of the second sort or with all of them, 
then (the division must be) by twenty-four.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, 
pages 877 & 878. 


* Where a husband inherits from his wife who leaves children, or a wife 
from her childless husband, (the shares of these persons respectively in these 
cases being one-fourth), and there are other claimants entitled to one-sixth, 
one-third and two-thirds, the division must be by twelve.—Macn. M. I* 
Chap. I, Sect, iv, Princ. 65. 

f Where a wife inherits from her husband, leaving children, (her share in 
that case being one-eighth), and there are claimants entitled to one-sixth, one 
third, or two-thirds, the division must be by twenty-four.— Ibid, Princ. 66. 
t See the Section on Return. 
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XCV. Where there are two claimants, the share 
of one of whom is half, and of the other an eighth,— 
as in the case of a daughter, and a wife, the pro* 
perty will be divided into eight parts, of which the 
daughter will take four, and the wife one. The 
surplus (three shares) will revert to the daughter.* 

XCYI. Where there are two claimants, the share 
of one of whom is one-sixth, and of the other one- 
third,—as in the case of a mother and father being 
the only claimants, the property is made into six 
parts, of which the mother takes two (being her one- 
third share), and the father one-sixth as his legal 
share; and the residue reverts* to him as the only 
residuary. 

XCVII. Where there are two claimants, the 
share of one of whom is one-sixth, and of the other 
two-thirds,—as in the case of a father and two daugh¬ 
ters being the only claimants, the property is divi¬ 
ded into six shares, of which the father takes one as 
his legal share, and the two daughters take four: 
the residue reverts to the father.* 

XCVIII. Where there are two claimants, the 
share of one of whom is one-third, and of the other 
two-thirds,—as in the case of a mother and two sis¬ 
ters, the property is made into three parts, of which 
the mother takes one, and the two sisters two.f 

In one and the same case, there cannot be more than 
four (sorts of) shares, and more than five parties, and there 


* See the Section on Return. 

t No case can occur of two claimants, the one entitled to a fourth, and the 
other to an eighth ; nor of three claimants, the one entitled to a half, the 
other to a fourth, and the third to an eighth.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, 
ir, Princ. 59. 

No case can occur of three claimants, the one entitled to one-sixth, the 
other to one-third, and the other to two-thirds.— Ibid, Princ. 63. 
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cannot be kasar (fraction) with respect to more than four Lrcturb 
parties.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. v> 

XCIX. The tamasul (or similarity) of two Principle 
numbers is the equality of one to the other ( a ).*— 

Vide Sirdjiyyah, page 25. 

(a.) As three to three: such two numbers are called Example, 
mutam&sil (equal).—Sharifiyyah, page 59. 

C. The taddkhul (or concordance) between two Principle. 
different numbers is when the smaller of the two 
numbers exactly measures the larger or exhausts 
it (5). Or we call it taddkhul between two numbers, 
when the larger of the two numbers is divided 
exactly by the smaller (< c ). Or we define it thus 
when one (number) or more equal to the smaller 
being increased upon it or added to it, the same (i. e., 
the smaller number) becomes equal to the larger (d). 

Or it is taddkhul when the smaller (number) is an 
aliquot part of the larger ( 0 ),—as three of nine (/).f 
Vide Ibid. 

(ft.) That is, when you measure the larger by the Expiana- 
smaller number twice or more times, nothing remains (in tI0n * 
hand) of the larger number, as six and three; for, when 
ou twice measure six by three, the former is totally ex- 
austed : in like manner, when you measure nine by three, 
the number nine is exhausted by those measures, conse¬ 
quently these ( 1 . e., such) two numbers 
called mutad&khil (one contained in the 
fiyyah, page 59. 

(e.) That is divided in such a manner as to leave no Expiana- 
fraction;—as the number six is divided by three, as well as tion * 
by two without leaving a fraction.— Ibid. 

(d.) For instance, when an equal number is once added Example, 
to three, it becomes six, when twice, it becomes nine.— Ibid. 


are technically 
other).—Shari- 


* Numbers are said to be “ mutam&il,” or equal, where they exactly 
agree.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect v, Princ. 70. See ante, p. SOI. 

t They are said to be routad&khil or concordant, where one number being 
multiplied exactly measures the other.— Ibid, Princ. 71, See ante , p. 201. 
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(e.) These different definitions (of tad&khul) are merely 
(different) wordings; for, if the smaller number measures 
(or exhausts) the larger, the former is technically called an 
aliquot part of it, if it does not, it is (so many) units there¬ 
of.—Sharlfiyyah, page 60. 

(f. ) Because, the number three is one-third part of 
nine, and, as such, it is an aliquot part of nine, and exhausts 
it by measuring thrice, and becomes equal thereto by the 
double addition of itself; so the number nine is divided by 
it without leaving a fraction as already shown. These are 
the illustrations of all the definitions or descriptions of 
tad&khul.— Ibid . 


CI. The tawafuk (agreement) of two numbers is, 
when the smaller does not (exactly) measure the 
larger, but a third number measures (or exhausts) 
them both (g)* See ante , p. 201. 


{g.) As eight and twenty, (the former of which does 
not measure the latter, butf) both of them are measured by 
four (which exhausts eight by measuring it twice, and 
twenty by measuring it five times ;f) so they agree in a 
fourth ; since the number measuring them is the denomi¬ 
nator of a fraction common to both.—Sir&jiyyah, page 26. 


CII. The tab&yun or difference of two numbers 
is, when no third number measures the two (discord¬ 
ant) numbers (A).J—Sirajiyyah, page 25. 

(h.) As nine and ten, (for no number measures them 
both, except one, which, according to the author, is not a 
measuring number, f) — Ibid, page 26. 

Now the way of knowing the agreement or disagreement 
between two different quantities is, that the greater is 
diminished by the smaller quantity on both sides, once or 
often until they agree in one point; and if they agree in 
unit only, there is no (numerical) agreement between them ; 


* They are said to be mutfwaflk, or composit, where a third number 
measures them both.— Ibid, Princ. 73. 
f Shariflyyah, p. 60. 

t They are said to be mutab&yin, or prime, where no third number measures 
them both.— Ibid, Princ. 73. See ante , psge 201. 
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but if they agree in any other number, then they are (said 
to be) mutw&fik (composit) in a fraction of which that 
number is the denominator (t).—If (they agree) in two, 
they are mutw&fik in half, (as in the instance of four and 
ten,*) if in three, (they are mutwfifik) in a third, (as in the 
instance of nine and twelve,*) if in four, (they are rautwfi- 
fik) in a quarter (as in the instance of eight and twelve,*) 
and so on as far as ten. Above ten, (they agree) in a frac¬ 
tion, I mean, if the common measure be eleven, they agree 
in a fraction of eleven (j ) ;f if in fifteen, (the yagree) in a 
fraction of fifteen ( k ).—Sirajiyyah, page 26. 

(i.) If you diminish a large number by the repetition 
of a small number, and if the Targe is exhausted by it, then 
they are mutad&khil (concordant); but if there remain one, 
then they are mutabdyin (prime), as no number except one 
measures them both.—Sharifiyyah, page 61. 

( j .) As twenty-two and thirty-three; for the number 
which measures or exhausts them is eleven only, the de¬ 
nominator, therefore, is a fraction of eleven, (that is, 
eleventh).— Ibid , page 62. 

(&.) As thirty and forty-five, both of which being 
measured by fifteen, are mutw&fik (composit) in a fraction 
thereof.—Sharifiyyah, page 62. 

“ The reason,” says Sharif, “ for limiting the relations 
of four sorts between numbers is, that when you compare 
one number with another, if they be the same in quantity, 
they are equal (mutam&sil); if they do not, then, if the 
smaller measure or exhaust the greater, they are mutad&khil 
(concordant); if it (the smaller number) do not measure 
or exhaust (the other,) but a third number (excepting 
one) measure them, they are mutw&fik (composit); but if 
a third number also do not measure them, then they are 
mutab&yin (prime or discordant).—Sharifiyyah, pages 62,63. 

There are seven principles or rules of arrangement of 
cases respecting the division of shares. Of these rules. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 62. 

t By ‘ a fraction ’ is here meant the ordinal lyimber of eleven, viz., 1 the 
eleventh they call it a fraction, because in the Arabic language there is no 
ordinal adjective of numbers exceeding ten, which deficiency, therefore, is 
supplied by the term ‘ a fraction ’ of that number. 
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three concern persons and shares, and four persons and per¬ 
sons.*— Vide Sir&jiyjah, page 27. 

Of the three rulet which concern thares and persons ,— 

GUI. The first is—when the portions of all the 
classes (of heirs) are divided among them without a 
fraction, there is no need of multiplication.!—Sird- 
jiyyah, page 28. 

As (if a man leave) both parents and two daugh¬ 
ters (/).— Ibid. 

(/.) For the division in this case is by six, and a sixth 
part thereof, that is one (share), is for each of the parents ; 
and two-thirds, that is four (shares, are) for the two daugh¬ 
ters, two for each : thus, the portions of (all) the heirs are 
allotted without a fraction.—Sharifiyyah, page 63. 


As NOTATIONS. 

ciii. Recourse is had to these in order that the shares may be (allotted 
and) received in the smallest possible number (or quantity) in a manner 
that there be no traction upon (».«., in the share of) any one of the heirs. 
If their portions agree with the number of their persons, then you must 
multiply the measure of (the number) of those persons by the root of 
the case, or by its increase, if it be an increased case. As in the case of 
one widow and six brothers (being left by a man) the brothers are enti¬ 
tled to three (out of four) shares, which (three) agree with their number 
by a third; consequently you must multiply two by four, and the case 
would be arranged by eight.—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 877. 


* There are seven rules of distribution, the first three of which depend 
upon a comparison between the number of the heirs and the number of 
the shares ; and the four remaining ones upon a comparison of the num¬ 
bers of the different sets of heirs, after a comparison of the number of each 
set of heirs with their shares.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, v, Princ. 74. 

f The first is when, on a comparison of the number of the heirs and the 
number of the shares, it appears that they exactly agree, there is no occasion 
for any arithmetical process. Thus where the heirs are a father, a mother, 
and two daughters, the shareaof the parents is one-sixth each, and that of the 
daughters, two-thirds. Here the division must be by six $ of which each 
parent takes one, and the remaining four go to the two daughters.— Ibid, 
Princ. 75. 
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CIV. The second is, that if the portions of onelLscnmE 
class be fraqtional, yet there be an agreement be- —1. 
tween the portions and persons, then the measure 0 f Principle ' 
the number of those persons, whose shares are bro¬ 
ken, must be multiplied by the root of the case, or 
by the increase thereof, if it be an increased one.*— 
Sirajiyyah, page 27. 

As (when a man leaves) both parents and ten Example, 
daughters (m);—or (when a woman leaves) a hus¬ 
band, both parents, and six daughters (n). — Ibid. 

(wt.) The first is the example of a case without increase, 
for (the number of) the root of the case is six, of which 
two-sixths, that is two, are for the parents, which are 
divided between them without a fraction, two-thirds, which 
are four, are for the ten daughters, but the same cannot 
be divided among them without fractions, there is, however, 
agreement in half between four and ten, for, the number 
which measures them both is two; consequently, the 
number of the persons that is ten, is reduced to half, that 
is five, and is multiplied by six, which is the root of the 
case, and the product is thirty, by which the case is 
arranged; inasmuch as, the two parents had two shares out 
of the root of the case, the same being multiplied by five, 
the multiplicand, amounted to ten, five of which is for each 
of them. The daughters had four (shares) out of the root 
of the case, which being multiplied by five amounted to 
twenty, so two go to each of them. 

( n .) The second is the example of an increased case, 
for, here (the number of) the root of the case is twelve, by 


* The second (rale) is when, on a comparison of the number of the heirs 
and the number of sharers, it appears that the heirs cannot get their 
portions without a fraction, and that some third number measures them both, 
when they are mutwafik or composit; as in the case of a father, a mother, 
and ten daughters. Here the division must be by six. But when each 
parent has taken a sixth, there remain only four to be distributed among the 
ten daughters, which cannot be done without a fraction, and on a com¬ 
parison of the number of heirs who cannot get their portions without a 
fraction, and the number of shares remaining for them, they appear to 
be composit, or agree in two. In this case, the rule is, that half the number 
of such heirs, which is 5, must be multiplied into the number of the original 
division 6: thus 5x6=30; of which the parents take ten or five each, 
and the daughters twenty or two each.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, y, 
Princ. 76. 

D 2 
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reason of a fourth, sixth, and two-thirds occurring together 
as is already mentioned; consequently, one-fourth thereof, 
which is equal to three, is for the husband, and two sixths, 
that is four, go to the parents, and two-thirds, which are 
eight, are for the six daughters: thus the root of the case 
is increased to fifteen ; but the daughters’ shares, which are 
eight, cannot be divided among them without fraction; the 
numbers of their persons and shares, however, agree in 
half; consequently, the number of their persons is reduced 
to half which is equal to three, then the same is multiplied 
by the root of the case and its increase, which (alto¬ 
gether) is fifteen, and the number obtained by the 
multiplication is forty-five, by which the case is arranged; 
inasmuch as, out of the (number of the) root of the case, the 
husband had three, which is multiplied by the multiplied 
number=3, and the product is nine: the parents had four, 
which being multiplied by three amounted to twelve, so six 
is for each of them; and the daughters had eight (shares), 
which being multiplied by three became twenty-four, so 
four is for each of them.—Sharifiyyah, page 63. 

CV. The third (rule) is that (if the portions of 
one class only be fractional, and*) there be no agree¬ 
ment (but disagreement*) between those portions 
and persons, then the whole number of the persons, 
whose shares are broken, must be multiplied into 


Annotations. 

ct. If the portions of any class be fractional, then the number (of the 
persons) thereof must be multiplied into the root of the case (if it be not 
an increased one) and into (the root and) its increase, if it be an 
increased case.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. 

As (in the case of) a widow and two brothers (being left by a man 
him surviving), one-fourth goes to the widow, and the remaining three- 
fourths remain for the two (brothers), which cannot be divided between 
them without a fraction, and there is no agreement (between the number 
of persons and that of portions), consequently, two (the number of the 
brothers whose shares are broken) must be multiplied into four, and 
thus the case would be arranged in eight.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 66. 
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the root of the case* (if it be not an increased case, Lrc ™ rb 
but if it be an increased one, then into the root, and — 
also into the increase.f)—Sirdjiyyah, page 29. 

As (when a woman left) her husband and five Example, 
sisters by the same father and mother (o).— Ibid . 

( 0 .) Here the original division is by six; half of which, 
amounting to three, goes to the husband, and two-thirds, 
amounting to four, go to the sisters; the number of the 
case is therefore increased to seven, and as the portions 
of the sisters alone are fractional, and there is no agree¬ 
ment between the number of their shares and persons, that 
is (between) four and five ; we multiply the whole number 
of their persons, which is five, into the root of the case and 
its increase which (together) amount to seven, and the pro¬ 
duct amounts to thirty-five, by which the case is arranged: 
originally, the husband had three, which multiplied into 
five, (the multiplicand,) amounts to fifteen; the five sisters 
had four, which also being multiplied into five amounts to 
twenty ; thus four go to each of them. 

The example of an unincreased case is, that a hus- Farther 
band, a grandmother, and three sisters by the same mother Exwn P l e- 
only (being left by a man), the division is by six, half of 
which (=3) is for the husband, one-sixth ( = 1) is for the 
grandmother, and one-third (=2) is for the sisters, but this 
cannot be divided among them without a fraction, and there 
is no agreement, but disagreement, between their persons 
and shares; consequently, we multiply the whole number 
of the persons of the sisters into the root of the case, and 


* The third is when, on a comparison of the number of the heirs and the 
number of the shares, it appears that the heirs cannot get their portions 
without a fraction, and that there is one over and above between the number 
of such heirs, and the number of shares remaining for them. This is termed 
mootabayun, or prime, as in the case of a father, a mother, and five daugh¬ 
ters. Here also the division must be by six. But when each parent has 
taken a sixth, there remain only four to be distributed among the five daugh¬ 
ters, which cannot be done without a fraction, and on a comparison of the 
number of heirs who cannot get their portions without a fraction, and the 
number of shares remaining for them, they appear to be mootabayun, or 
prime. In this case the rule is, that the whole number of such heirs, which 
is five, must be multiplied into the number of the original division. Thus 
5x6=30, of which the parents take ten, or five each, and the daughters 
twenty, or four each.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect v, Princ. 77. 

t Sharifiyyah, page 66. 
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the product amounts to eighteen, by which the case is 
arranged. Originally, the husband had three, which 
multiplied into three (the multiplicand) amounts to nine, 
then we multiply the portion of the grandmother into the 
said multiplicand (=3), and the product amounts to three, 
and (lastly) we multiply the portions of the sisters by the 
same mother only into the multiplicand, and the product 
amounts to six, and we give two to each of these (sis¬ 
ters.)—Sharifiyyah, page 64. 

Of the four other rules which concern persons and 
persons :— 

C VI. The first (or the fourth of the seven rules) 
is, that when there is a fractional division between 
two or more classes of heirs, but an equality 
between the numbers of persons (whose shares are 
fractional,*) then the rule is, that one of the (equal) 
numbers be multiplied into the root of the case.f— 
Sir&jiyyah, page 29. 


Annotations. 

cvi. If the division between two or more classes (of heirs) be frac¬ 
tional, but there is an equality between the numbers of the persons, then 
one of the numbers must be multiplied into the (simple) root of the 
case, or into the same increased, (if the case be an increased one).— 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. 

As (in the case of there being) three daughters, and three pa¬ 
ternal uncles. Here you must be contented with one of the equal 
numbers, and multiply three into the root of the case, and it (the pro¬ 
duct) would amount to nine, by which the case is arranged.— Ibid. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 65. 

f The fourth is when, on a comparison of the different sets of heirs, it 
appears that one or more sets cannot get their portions without a fraction, 
and that all the sets are mutamasil, or equal, as in the case of six daughters, 
three grandmothers, and three paternal uncles ; in which case according to 
Principle 61, the division must be by six. Here, in the first instance, a com¬ 
parison must be made betweeu the several sets and their respective shares. 
The share of the daughters is two-thirds, but two-thirds of six is 4, and 4 
compared with the number of daughters 6, is mootwafik, or coinposit, agree¬ 
ing in two. The share of the three grandmothers is one-Bixth, but one-sixth 
of six is 1, and 1 compared with the number of grandmothers is mootabayun, 
or prime. The remaining share, which is one, will devolve on the three 
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As (if there be) six daughters, three grandmothers, and Lkcturk 
three paternal uncles ( p ).— Ibid. V ’ 

( p .) The original division (in the above case) is by six, Example, 
(of which) two-thirds=4 are for the six daughters, which Expiana- 
cannot be divided among them without a fraction, there is, l0U ' 
however, agreement in half between four and the number 
of their persons; consequently we take half=3 of the num¬ 
ber of the persons. For the three grandmothers is one- 
sixths 1, which also cannot be divided among them with¬ 
out a fraction, and there is no agreement between one and 
the number of their persons; consequently, we take the 
whole of their number which also is three; then the re¬ 
mainder, which is one, is for the uncles, but there is dis¬ 
agreement between this and the number of their persons; 
consequently, we take the whole of the number of their 
persons; then comparing these numbers (thus) taken, and 
finding them equal (to each other), we multiply one of 
them, which is three into the root of the case, that is six, 
and get eighteen by which the case is arranged. For, 
(originally,) the daughters had four, which multiplied into 
three, the multiplicand, amounts to twelve, thus, two is for 
each of them; the grandmothers had one, which also is 
multiplied by three, and the product, amounting to three, 
one is for each of them; the uncles, too, had one, which 
also is multiplied into three, and one (thereof) is allotted to 
each of them. If, however, in the above case or example, 
it be supposed that there is one uncle instead of three, then 
there would be a fractional division between two classes 
only, but there would be an equality between the number of 
the persons of the daughters and the number of the grand- 


paternal ancles, bat one compared with three is also mootabayan, or prime. 
M&cn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect v, Princ. 78. 

Then the rale is, that the sets of heirs themselves must be compared with 
each other by the whole where it appears thAt they were mutadakhil, or con¬ 
cordant or mootabayan, or prime ; and by the measure where it appears that 
they were mntwafik, or composit and if agreeing in two, by half. In the 
instance of the daughters, the resalt of the former comparison was that they 
agreed in two ; consequently the half of their number must be compared with 
the whole number of the grandmothers and of the ancles, in whose case the 
comparison showed a prime result Thns 3=3 and 3=3, which being 
mootamasil, are equal, die rale is, that one of the numbers be multiplied into 
the number of the original division. Thus 3x6=18, of which the daugh¬ 
ters will take (two-thirds) twelve, or two each ; the grandmothers will take 
(a sixth) three, or one each ; and the paternal uncles will take the remain¬ 
ing three, or one each.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect v, Princ. 78. 
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mothers, each of which amounting to three; consequently, 
three must be multiplied into the root of the case, and the 
product would amount to eighteen, by which the shares of 
all parties would be regulated as already mentioned.— 
Sharifiyyah, page. 65. 

CVII. The second* is, when some of the nnm* 
bers (of the persons who are heirsf) are comprized 
in, or equally measure, the others, then the rule 
is, that the greater number be multiplied into the 
root of the case.J—Sirdjiyyah, page 29. 


Annotations. 

CTii. If the division between three or four classes (of heirs) be frac¬ 
tional, then, you must see if, in the first place, there is a measuring (q) 
between the shares and the number (of the persons), then between the 
numbers of the persons (of the different sharers), and then you must pro¬ 
ceed as you have done between two classes, in (the instance of) tad£- 
khul, tam&sul, twafik, and tab&yun, and by so doing whatever may be had 
you must multiply the same into the root of the case.—Durr-ul-Mukh- 
tar, page 877. 

(q.) By this expression, used by the author, it is meant that, if some 
of the numbers measure the others ; as (where a man leaves) four wives 
and three grandmothers and twelve paternal uncles, there you must, by 
reason of their being tadakhul, multiply the larger number, which is 
twelve, into the root of the case, and the product would amount to one 
hundred and forty-four, by which the case would be arranged. —Durr- 
ul-Mukhtar, page 877. 


* That is, the fifth of the seven rules. See ante , pp. 207 8c 208. 
f Sharifiyyah, page 66. 

X The fifth is when, on a comparison of the different sets of heirs, it 
appears that one or more sets cannot get their portion withont a fraction, and 
that the sets are mootadakhil, or concordant; as in the case of 4 wives, 3 

r idmothers, and 12 paternal uncles. In this case, the division must 
by twelve. Here in the first instance, a comparison must be made 
between the several sets and their respective shares. Thus the share of the 
four wives is one-fourth ; but the fourth of twelve is 3, and 3 compared 
with the number of wives is mootabiyun, or prime. The share of three 
grandmothers is one-sixth ; but the sixth of twelve is 2, and 2 compared 
with the number of grandmothers is also prime. The remaining shares, which 
are seven, will devolve on the twelve paternal uncles, but 7 compared with 
12 is also prime. Then the rule is, that the sets of heirs themselves must 
be compared, the whole of each with the whole of each, as the preceding 
results show that they are prime on a comparison of the several heirs with 
their respective shares. Thus 4x 3=12, and 3 x 4=12, which being concord- 
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As (if a man leave) four wives, and three grandmothers, 
and twelve paternal uncles (r). 

(r.) The root of the case (in the above example) is 
twelve, (out of which) a sixth part=»2 is for the grand¬ 
mothers, which cannot be divided among them without a 
fraction, but there being disagreement between (the number 
of) their persons and (that of) their shares, we take the 
wnole number of their persons which is three; for the four 
wives is one-fourth**3, which not being divided among 
them without a fraction, and there being no agreement 
between (the number of) their persons and shares, we take 
the (whole) number of their persons which is four; and 
the remainder, wihch is seven, is for the uncles, but this 
cannot be divided among twelve persons without a fraction 
and there is disagreement between the two ; consequently, 
we take the whole number of their persons; then we look 
for the relation (if any) among the number of their persons 
(thus) taken, and we find that three and four are mutad&- 
khil (comprised) in twelve, which is the largest number of 
the persons; consequently, we multiply this (twelve) into 
the root of the case which is also twelve, and the product 
is one hundred and forty-four, by which the case is arranged ; 
inasmuch as, out of the root of the case, the grandmothers 
had two, which being multiplied into the multiplicand (=12) 
amounts to twenty-four; so eight go to each of them : the 
wives had three from the root of the case, which being 
multiplied into the multiplicand aforesaid amounts to 
thirty-three; consequently nine go to each of them; and 
the uncles had seven, which also we multiply into twelve 
and the product is eighty-four, so each of them is to have 
seven. If, however, it be supposed, in the above case, that 
there is but one wife, instead of four wives, then the divi¬ 
sion of two classes only would be fractional, that is of the 
three grandmothers, and twelve uncles; and the number 
of the persous of the grandmothers is mutad&khil (com¬ 
prised) in the number of the persons of the uncles; conse¬ 
quently, the largest of the two mutad&khil numbers, that is 


ant, the one number measuring the other exactly, the rule is, that the 
greater mast be multiplied into the number of the original division. Thus 
12x12=144; of which the wives will get (one-fourth) thirty-six, or nine 
each, the grandmothers (a sixth) twenty-four, or eight each, and the paternal 
uncles the remaining eighty-four, or seven each.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, 
8ect. v, Princ. 79. 
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twelve, must be multiplied into the root of the case, then we 

shall gain that (number) which would be divided without a 

fraction among all (the parties), according to the theorem as 

you have known.—Shanfiyyah, page 66. 

• 

CVIII. The third* is, when some of the numbers 
(of the persons of two or more classes whose por¬ 
tions are fractional) are mutwafik , or composit, 
with others, then the rule is, that the measure of 
one of the numbers be multiplied in the whole of 
the second, then the product into the measure of 
the third, if it be mutwdfik, if not, then into the 
whole of the third, and then (this product) into the 
fourth, and so on, in the same manner, after which 
the (last) product must be multiplied into the root of 
the case.f—Sirajiyyah, Arabic, page 67; English, 
page 39. 


All ROTATIONS. 

cviii. If the number of some (of the persons) be mutwafik with (that 
of) others; as (in the instance of) four wives, fifteen grandmothers, 
eighteen daughters, and six paternal uncles (being left by the deceased), 
the measure of one of the two (that is the measure of the number of one 
class) is multiplied into the whole of the other, and the product into the 
measure of the third, provided it be mutwafik, otherwise into the whole; 
next, the fourth (must be multiplied) in the same manner, then the ag¬ 
gregate, which, according to our case, is one hundred and eighty, into 
the root of the case, which is here twenty-four: thus the product would 
be four thousand three hundred and twenty, by which the case is 
arranged.—Durr-ul-Mukht4r, page 877. 


* That is, the sixth of the Beven principles or rules. See ante, pages 107 
and.108. 

f The sixth is when, on a comparison of the different sets of heirs, it 
appears that one or more sets cannot get their portions without a fraction, 
and that some of the sets are mutwafik, or compoBit, with each other ; as in 
the case of fonr wives, eighteen daughters, fifteen female ancestors, and six 
paternal uncles j in which case, the original division mast be by 24. Here, 
in the first place, a comparison mast be made between the several sets and 
their respective shares. Thus the share of the four wives is an eighth, bat 
the eighth of 24 is 8, and three compared with the number of wives is moo- 
tabayun, or prime. The share of the eighteen daughters is two-thirds ; bat 
two-thirds of 24 is 16, and 16 compared with the number of daughters 18, is 
composit, and they agree in 2. The share of the fifteen female ancestors is 
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As (if a man leave) four wives, eighteen daughters, fifteen 
female ancestors, ana six paternal uncles («).— Ibid. 

(*.) The root of the case is twenty-four, out of which 
the wives had an eighth part = 3, which cannot be divided 
among them without a fraction, and there is disagreement 
between the number of their shares and persons,—conse¬ 
quently we reserve the whole of the number of their per¬ 
sons; the eighteen daughters had two-thirds amounting to 
sixteen, which cannot be divided among them without a 
fraction, but between the number of their persons and that 
of their shares there is agreement in half, so we take half 
the number of their persons, which is nine, and reserve the 
same; the fifteen female ancestors had a sixth part=4, 
which cannot be divided amongst them without a fraction, 
and the number of their persons and that of their shares do 
not agree, so we reserve the whole number of their persons; 
the six uncles had the remainder»l, which also cannot be 
divided among them without a fraction, and there is dis¬ 
agreement between this (number) and the number of their 
persons,—consequently we reserve the whole of the number 
of their persons: thus having in hand the reserved numbers 
of the persons, viz ., four, six, nine, and fifteen, we look for 
agreement between four and six, and find that four and six 
agree in half; then we reduoe one of them into half and 


one-sixth ; bnt a sixth of 24 is 4, and 4 compared with the number of female 
ancestors 15, is prime. The remaining; share, which is one, will devolve on 
the six paternal ancles as residnaries j bat ono and six are prime.—Macn. 
M. L., Chap. I, Sect, v, Princ. SO. 

Then the rale is, that the sets of heirs themselves most be compared, bj 
the whole, where the preceding resalt shows that they were prime ; and 
by their measure, where it shows that they were composite Thus 4x2= 
9—1, which being prime, the one namber mast be multiplied by the other. 
This resalt mast then be compared with the whole of the third set, because 
the preceding resalt shows that set to have been prime. Thus 15 x 2=36—6, 
and 6=15—9, and 6=9—3, which agreeing in three,the third of one number, 
mast be multiplied into the whole of the other. This resalt mast also be 
compared with the whole of the fourth set, because the preceding resalt 
shows that set to have been prime. Thas 6x30=130, which being concord¬ 
ant, or agreeing in six, the sixth of one number must be multiplied into the 
whole of the other, bat as it is obvious that by this process the resalt would 
still be the same, multiplication is needless. Then this resalt mast be mul¬ 
tiplied into the original division. Thas 180x24=4,320, of which the fonr 
wives will get an eighth, five hundred and forty, or one hundred and thirty- 
five each ; the eighteen daughters two-thirds, two thousand eight hundred 
and eighty, or one hundred and sixty each ; the female ancestors one-sixth, 
seven hundred and twenty, or forty-eight each ; and the paternal ancles the 
remaining one hundred and eighty, or thirty each.— Ibid. 
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multiply the same (half) into the other, and the product is 
twelve, which agree with nine in three; then we multiply 
one-third of one of the two (numbers) into the whole of 
the other (number), and the product we get amounts to 
thirty-six : we find also agreement in three between thi9 
product and the number fifteen; consequently we multi¬ 
ply one-third of fifteen, = 5, into thirty-six, and the product 
gained amounts to one hundred and eighty: next we multi¬ 
ply this third product into the root of the case, that is 
twenty-four, and the product is four thousand three hun¬ 
dred and twenty, by which the case is arranged. For out 
of the root of the case, the wives had three (shares), which 
multiplied into the multiplicand=180 amounts to five hun¬ 
dred and forty, so to each of the four wives are allotted one 
hundred and thirty-five ; the eighteen daughters had sixteen 
(shares), which multiplied into the multiplicand amounts to 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty,—consequently, to 
each of them go one hundred and sixty: the fifteen 
grandmothers (female ancestors) had four, which multiplied 
into the multiplicand aforesaid amounts to seven hundred 
and twenty,—consequently, for each of them is forty-eight; 
and the six paternal uncles had one, which multiplied into the 
multiplicand amounts to one hundred and eighty,—conse¬ 
quently to each of them are allotted forty. Now if you 
add together the shares of all the heirs, the aggregate will 
amount to four thousand three hundred and twenty.—Shari- 
fiyyah, page 67. 

CIX. The fourth* is, when the numbers (of two 
or more classes of persons whose shares became 


* That is, the seventh of the seven principles or rnles of arrangement. 
See ante , pages 107 & 108. 

The seventh and the last is, when, on a comparison of the different sets 
of heirs, it appears that all the sets are mutabayin, or prime, and none of 
them agrees with the other ; as in the case of two wives, six female ancestors, 
ten daughters, and seven paternal ancles. Here the original division 
most be by 24.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, v, Princ. 81. 

In the first instance, a comparison mast be made between the several sets 
of heirs and their respective shares. Thus the share of the two wives is 
one-eighth; bat the eighth of 24 is .8, and 3 compared with the nomber of 
wives is prime. The share of the six female ancestors is one-sixth ; bat the 
Bixth of 24 is 4, and 4 compared with the nomber of female ancestors is eom- 
]K)sit, or agrees in two. The share of the ten daughters is two-thirds ; and 
two-thirds of 24 is 16, and 16 compared with the number of daughters is also 
composit, or agrees in two. The remaining share, which is one, will devolve 
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fractional) are mutab&yin, or discordant with one 
another, then the role is that one (that is, the first) —- 
of the numbers be multiplied into the whole of the 
second, and the product (be multiplied) into the 
whole of the third, and this product into the whole 
of the fourth, then the (last) product into the root of 
the case.—Sirdjiyyah, page 39. 

As (if a man leave) two wives, six female ancestors, ten Example, 
daughters, and seven paternal uncles (t). — Ibid. 

( t .) The root of the case is twenty-four, so (out of that) Kxpia- 
each of the two wives is entitled to an eighth part==3, but natloIU 
this cannot be divided between them two without a fraction. 


Annotations. 

cix. If the numbers of the persons, whose portions became frac¬ 
tional, do not agree,—as in the case of two wives, ten daughters, six 
grandmothers (oc female ancestors), and seven paternal uncles,—one of 
the two, that is one of the numbers, must be multiplied into the whole 
of the other, and the product into the whole of the third, and this pro¬ 
duct into the whole of the fourth: here the product will amount to two 
hundred and ten by reason of the numbers of the daughters and the 
female ancestors agreeing in halfj with their respective shares, so this 
number must be multiplied into the root of the case, which is twenty- 
four, and the product, amounting to five thousand and forty, will be 
divided without a fraction.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. 

on the seven paternal uncles ; but 1 and 7 are prime.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect v, Princ. 81. 

Then the rale is, that the sets of heirs themselves must be compared, by 
the whole, where the preceding result shows that they were prime; and by the 
half or other measure, where it shows that they were composit. Agreeably 
to this rale the whole of the first set of heirs must be compared with half of 
the second : thus 2=3—1, which numbers being prime mast be multiplied 
into each other. Then the resalt must be compared with the half of the 
next set, the former result here also having agreed in 2. Thus 5=6—1, 
which being prime, mast be multiplied into each other. Then the result 
mast be compared with the whole of the next set, the former result here 
having been prime. Thus 7x4=30—2 and 2X3=7—1, which being also 
prime, most be multiplied into each other. Thus 30 x 7=210, in which case 
the rale is, that this last product mast be multiplied into the number of the 
original division. Thus 210X24=5,040, of which the wives will take an 
eighthsasix hundred and thirty, or three hundred and fifteen each ; the 
female ancestors a sixth=eipht hundred and forty, or one hundred and forty 
each; the daughters two-thirds=three thousand three hundred and sixty, or 
three hundred and thirty-six each ; and the paternal ancles the remaining 
two hundred and ten, or thirty each.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect v, 
Princ. 81. 
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and there is no agreement between (the numbers of) their 
persons and (that of) their shares, we therefore take (t. e., 
reserve) the number of their persons, which is two; the 
female ancestors are entitled to one-sixth=*4, which cannot 
be divided among them without a fraction, but there is 
agreement in half between the number of their persons and 
that of their shares, so we take half the number of their 
persons, which (half) is three: the ten daughters are 
entitled to two-thirds»16, which cannot be divided among 
them without a fraction, and there is agreement in half 
between the number of their persons and that of their 
shares,—consequently we take half of the number of their 
persons, which (half) is five; and the seven uncles are en¬ 
titled to the residue=l, which cannot be divided among 
them without a fraction, and there is no agreement 
between this and the number of their shares, so we reserve 
the number of their persons, which is seven. Thus, the 
numbers of persons we have are—two, three, five, and 
seven, none of which (numbers) agrees with another. We 
therefore multiply two into three, and the product is six, 
which we multiply into five and get thirty : next we multi¬ 
ply thirty into seven, and the product (gained) is two hun¬ 
dred and ten; we then multiply this product into the root 
of the case, which is twenty-four. Thus the total amounts 
to five thousand and forty, by which the case is arranged 
for all the parties. Out of the root of the case—the two 
wives had three, which we multiply into the multiplicand 
(=210) and obtain six hundred and thirty, so each of the 
two wives will get three hundred and fifteen ; the six grand¬ 
mothers had four, which we multiply into the said multi¬ 
plicand, and obtain eight hundred and forty,—consequently, 
one hundred and forty go to each ; the ten daughters had 
sixteen, which being multiplied into the multiplicand aforesaid 
produces three thousand three hundred and sixty, each of 
them, therefore, is to have three hundred and thirty-six; 
(and) the seven uncles had one, which multiplied into the 
said multiplicand amounts to two hundred and ten,—conse¬ 
quently thirty go to each of them.—Sharifiyyah, page 68. 

CX. Now if you desire to know the share of 
each class by arrangement, multiply what each class 
has from the root of the case (by what you have 
already multiplied) into the root of the case, (that is 
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into the multiplicand* which you have multiplied into L,tc ^ URE 
the root thereof,) and the product (of such multi- —- 
plication*) is the share of that class.f—Sir&jiyyah, 
page 39. 

CXI. Then, if you desire to know the share of Pri*dpi». 
each individual in that class by arrangement, divide 
what each class has from the principle of the case 
by the number of the persons therein, then multi¬ 
ply the quotient (of such division*) into the multi¬ 
plicand (that is, the number you have multiplied 
into the root of the case for the sake of arrange- 


Annotations. 

cx. When you desire to know the share of each class—such as 
daughters, grandmothers, paternal uncles, and the rest by the arrange¬ 
ment whereby the shares were allotted to all the persons without a 
fraction—then multiply what each class has from the root of the case (by 
the multiplicand which was multiplied) into the root of the case, and 
its share (that is the share of such class) will be thereby found.— 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 878. 

cxi. Then if you desire to know the share of each individual of that 
class, multiply the share of each heir into the multiplicand, and his share 
will be found.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 878. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 70. 

f When the whole number of shares, into which an estate should be made, 
has been found, the mode of ascertaining the number of portions, to which 
each set of heirs is entitled, is to multiply the portions, originally assigned to 
them, by the same number by which the aggregate of the original portions 
was multiplied; as an easy example of which rule the following case may be 
mentioned :—There are a widow, eight daughters, and four paternal uncles ; 
the shares of the two first sets being one-eighth and two-thirds, the estate, 
according to Principle 66, must be made originally into twenty-four parts, of 
which the widow is entitled to 8, the daughters tol6, and there remain 5 to be 
divided among the four paternal uncles, but which cannot be done without a 
fraction. Here the proportion between the shares and the heirs who cannot 
get their portions without a fraction must be ascertained, and 4=6—l, being 
prime, the rule is to multiply the number of the original division by 
the whole number of the heirs so situated. Thus 24 x 4=96. Here, 
to find the shares of each set, multiply what each was originally declared 
entitled to by the number, by which the aggregate of all the original por¬ 
tions was multiplied. Thus 3 x 4=12, the share of the widow ; 16 x 4 a 64, 
the share of the daughters ; and 5 x 4=20, the share of the paternal uncles.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap. % Sect v, Princ. 82. 
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ment,*) and the product (obtained by multiplying 
the quotient into the said multiplicand*) will be 
the share of each individual in that class (#).+— 
Sir&jiyyah 39. 

(?/.) For instance, in the above-mentioned example, by 
reason of disagreement in the numbers of the persons of 
the heirs, the two wives had three out of the root of the 
case, but when you divide the same between them, the por¬ 
tions will amount to one and half (each), then if you mul¬ 
tiply it into the multiplicand, which is two hundred and 
ten, three hundred and fifteen will be found to be the portion 
of each of the two wives. The daughters had sixteen out 
of the root of the case; but when you divide the same by 
the number of their persons, which is ten, it will be found 
that the portion of each (of them) is one and three-fifths of 
one; so if you multiply this quotient into that multipli¬ 
cand, the product will be three hundred and thirty-six, 
which is the portion of each of the daughters. The female 
ancestors had four out of the root of the case; but when 
this is divided among the six, which is the number of their 
persons, the quotient is two-thirds of one; so if you mul¬ 
tiply this into the multiplicand aforesaid, the product will 
be one hundred and forty, which is the portion of each of 
the female ancestors. The paternal uncles had one out of 
the root of the case, but when you divide this (one) by 
seven, which is the number of their persons, the quo¬ 
tient is one-seventh; then if you multiply this into the 
multiplicand, which is two hundred and ten, the product is 
thirty, which is the portion of each of the paternal uncles.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 70. 

CXII. Another method (to know the share of 
each individual of a class*) is to divide the multi¬ 
plied number (that is, the number which was 


♦ Sharifiyyah, pages 70, 71. 

f To find the portion of each individual in the several sets of heirs, 
ascertain how many times the number of persons in each set may be multi¬ 
plied into the number of shares ultimately assigned to each set. Thus 
8 x 8=64, and 5 x 4=20. Here eight will be the share of each daughter, and 
four the share of each paternal uncle, which, with the twelve which fonned 
the share of the widow, will make up the required number ninety-six.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, v, Princ. 83. 
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multiplied into the root of the case for arrange¬ 
ment,*) bj whichever class (of the heirs*) you 
think proper, then to multiply the quotient into the 
share of that class (by which you have divided the 
multiplied number,*) and the product (obtained by 
this multiplication*) will be the share of each indi¬ 
vidual in that class ( v ).—Sirajiyyah, page 3(h 

(v.) Thus in the above-mentioned example or case, 
which is prime, when you have divided the multiplicand, 
which is two hundred and ten, by two (the number of the 
wives), the quotient will amount to one hundred and five; 
then if you multiply this quotient by three (the number of) 
their shares in the root of the case, the product will amount 
to three hundred and fifteen, which is for each (of the 
wives): iu like manner, if you divide the multiplicand 
(=210) by the (number of the) daughters (=10), the quo¬ 
tient will be twenty-one, and then if you multiply this 
< quotient by their snares (which are sixteen), into the root 
of the case, the product will amount to three hundred and 
thirty-six, which is for each of the daughters; and if you 
divide it (the said multiplicand) also by six, the number of 
the female ancestors, the quotient will be thirty-five, which 
multiplied by four, the number of their shares, into the root 
of the case, will produce one hundred and forty, which is the 
portion of each of the female ancestors; and if you divide 
also the s^id multiplicand by seven, the number of the 
paternal uncles, the quotient will amount to thirty, and 
then if you multiply this quotient into one, the number of 
their share in the root of the case, the product will amount 
to thirty, which is the portion of each of the uncles. Every 
one of these two methods is a rule of division. The first, 
however, is of the division of the shares in the root of the 
case by (the number of) each class or set; the second is of 
the division of the multiplicand in the original case by the 
number of (each of) the sets.—Sharifiyyah, page 71. 

CXIII. Another method is by the way of propor¬ 
tion, which is the clearest; and it is this, that a pro¬ 
portion be ascertained for the shares of each class 
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* Sharifiyyah, page 71. 
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from the root of the case to the number of persons 
one by one, and that, according to such proportion 
from the multiplied (number), a share be given 
to each individual of that class (w). —Sirajiyyah, 
page 30. 

(tc.) Thus, in the root of the case, which is prime or 
incommensurable, if you ascertain the proportion of each of 
the wives, out of the portion (=3) of them two, it will be 
found to be one and half, and then if in proportion to this 
(one and half) you give to each of them a portion out of the 
multiplied number (210),it will amount to three hundred and 
fifteen. If you likewise ascertain the proportion (of each) 
of the daughters in their shares, which are sixteen in refer¬ 
ence to ten, the number of their persons, the same would be 
found to be one and three-fifths, then if you give to each of 
the daughters in proportion to one and three-fifths with res¬ 
pect to the said multiplied number (210), her portion would 
be three hundred and thirty-six. In like manner, if you 
ascertain the proportion of (each of) the six female ancestors 
in their shares, which are four, in reference to the number 
of their persons, which is six, the proportion will be two- 
thirds of one, then if you give to each of them two-thirds 
of the multiplied number (the portion) for her will be one 
hundred and forty. And if you ascertain also the propor¬ 
tion of (each of) the uncleB in their share, which amounts 
to one, xn reference to the number of their persons, which 
is seven, the proportion will amount to a seventh part of 
one, so if you give to each of them a seventh part of the 
multiplied number, his portion will amount to thirty.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 71. 









LECTURE VI. 


ON INCREASE AND RETURN. 


Whkre upon dividing a property according to the first Preiimi- 
way already shown,*—that is, by six, twelve or twenty-four nar y 
(as the case may be,) the fixed share of a whole class, or, SSeas* 
of a person, who (is not an individual of a class, but) 
stands singly as a separate claimant, falls short, or becomes 
smaller than what it should be, then the divisor is increased 
so that all may get their shares (though proportionately 
diminished). For instance, in the case of a woman leaving 
her husband, both parents, and a daughter, the estate of 
the deceased should, according to principle xcii, be divided 
into twelve parts,* out of which the husband having taken 
his fourth, or three, and the parents one sixth, or two, each, 
there remain only five shares for the daughter instead of 
six or half, which (in this case) is her fixed share, the 
number twelve is therefore increased to thirteen, whereby 
all the claimants are enabled to get proportionately their 
respective shares; that is to say, the husband gets his four 
parts, the mother her two, tne father his two, and the 
daughter her six parts or half, of the estate. 

The difference between the Arrangementf and the 
Increase is this, that recourse is had to the former where the 
number of the divisor is adequate to the shares of all the 
classes in the case,t but the shares allotted to each class do not 


* See ante, page 202 et seq. 
t See ante, pages 207, 208 et eeq. 

} The number of each of the divisors (six, twelve, and twenty-four,) is 
fixed in proportion to the shares occurring in every one of the cases in which 
recourse is to be hod to the same, which therefore is always adequate to the 
shares occurring in any of such cases j for instance, where a fourth (which is 

y 2 
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quadrate with the shares of the individuals of that class; 
whereas in the latter, the number of the divisor itself is 
not adequate to the portions of a particular class, or of a 
particular person who stands alone as a separate claimant. 
Although recourse is had to increasing the number of a 
divisor in cases like the above, yet any number cannot be 
raised to any, but to the particular number or numbers 
which the law has fixed upon inquiry and in consideration of 
the cases wherein different shares and rights occurred 
together. Thus, in consideration of the cases that have 
occurred or may possibly occur, the divisor six is increased 
or raised to seven, eight, nine, or ten (as a particular case 
may require,) but not to any number higher than ten; the 
divisor twelve is raised to thirteen, fifteen or seventeen, 
and to no more; and the divisor twenty-four is raised to 
twenty-seven, where a case like that of the membariyah* 
may occur: according to Ibnu Mastid, however, it may be 
raised also to thirty-one; but his opinion is not followed in 
practice. 

Where there are sharers and no residuaries, and there is 
a surplus after allotment of the fixed shares to the sharers, 
there the surplus reverts to those of them who are heirs 
not for a special cause (as the husband or wife), but by 
consanguinity.f This reverting of the surplus is called 
‘ Return/ The Return is said to be converse of the 
Increase; because although the process of increasing the 
divisor or the root of the case to a certain extent is deno¬ 
minated ‘ The Increase,’ yet in reality it is decreasing the 
portion which each party was entitled to have from the 
divisor. For instance, in the case of there being a 
husband, two daughters and a mother, the divisor is twelve, 
or the property* is divided into twelve parts,J °f which the 
husband having taken his fourth or three, the mother her 
sixth or two, there remain only seven for the two daughters 
instead of eight or two-thirds (of twelve,) to which by law 


one of the first series of Bhares) is mixed with all or any of the shares of 
the second series, (viz., two-thirds, one-third, and one-sixth,) there the estate 
is to be divided by twelve, and twelve is adequate to the portions of classes 
of the heirs occurring in any of such case, though the same may not, (in some 
or several, of those cases), quadrate with the shares of the individuals of 
each class. 

* See post, page 231. 

t Vide Principles cxxi & cxxii, pages 233 & 234. 

| See ante, page 202. 
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they are entitled. To satisfy, therefore, all the claimants, Lkctum 
twelve is raised to thirteen, of which eight go to the daugh- VL 
ters, three to the widower, and two to the mother. Thus 
the daughters instead of getting eight of twelve, get eight 
of thirteen, and the husband and mother instead of three 
and two of twelve get the same of thirteen, each suffering 
a partial or triflingloss as regards his or her portion of the 
original divisor (twelve,) though not of the estate itself, 
whereas in the case of Return , the claimants entitled thereto 
get, in excess of their fixed shares, portions of the surplus 
also in proportion to their respective rights. 

Return is made in four cases: First,—where there is only 
one class of sharers, unassociated with a sharer (that is, 
husband, or wife) who is not entitled to a return; Second,— 
where there are only two or three* classes of sharers 
unassociated with a sharer not entitled to a return; Third, 

—where there is only one class of sharers, associated with a 
sharer not entitled to the return; and Fourth,—where there 
are only two classes* of sharers associated with a sharer 
not entitled to claim the return. So the third and fourth 
cases of return differ respectively from the first and second 
only in having a claimant not entitled to a return, as the 
latter differ from the former in not having any such 
claimant. 

In the cases of Return, the general mode of distributing 
an estate among its claimants is, that, first the fixed shares 
are allotted to them, and then the surplus is given to those 
of them who are entitled to a return: thus in the instance 


• With respect to the second case, the principle is thns laid down in 
Macnaghten’s Principles of Muhammadan Law : “ Secondly, where there are 
two or more classes of sharers unassociated with those not entitled to claim a 
return.” But the Muhammadan lawyers have, in this case, limited the classes 
of sharers to three and to no more, as will be known by referring to the 
Principle No. cxxir. Again, with respect to the fourth case, the learned Com* 
piler says: “ Fourthly, where there are two or more classes of sharers, asso¬ 
ciated with those not entitled to claim the return $” but here the classes of 
sharers hare been limited to two only. Thus the Durr-ul-Mukht&r : “ The 
fourth is where there is with the second case that is with two classes and no 
more (as ascertained by enquiry) of the persons entitled to a return, Ac. ” 
Again in another part of the same authority it is laid down that ‘ by the 
second (case) is intended some (t. e., two , and not all the three classes) com¬ 
prised therein. Sharif in his Commentary on the Sir^jiyyah says also to the 
same effect. Thus we are warranted in saying that the term ‘more’ used by the 
said Compiler in the second and fourth rules is not quite correct. 
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of there being a husband and a daughter, the estate must 
be divided into four to give one-fourth to the husband 
(who, in this case is not entitled to a return,) and after he 
has taken one of four, or a fourth, which is his legal share, 
two (or half of the estate) will go to the daughter as h€F 
fixed share, then the remaining one, or one-fourth, will return 
or revert to her, she being entitled also to the same. Aud 
where there occur sharers entitled to shares of both series, 
there the estate may be divided in the first instance either 
by six, twelve, or twenty-four as the case may require; 
and after giving the share of the person not entitled to a 
return, the fixed shares of the classes or individuals enti¬ 
tled to return may be first given, and then the surplus, if 
any, may be distributed among them in proportion to their 
respective rights. But as there are cases in which the 
fixed shares as well as the surplus cannot be distributed 
without a fraction, the Muhammadan lawyers have laid 
down certain rules or principles to which recourse should 
be had in arranging the cases of return, 

CXIV. The Increase (Oul) is the adding of 
something to the divisor out of its own portions: 
this takes place when a divisor falls short of the 
shares (required).* 

CXV. The divisors are seven in number, name¬ 
ly, two, three, four and eight; six, twelve and twenty- 
four, of which only the last three are increased.— 
Vide Sir&jiyyah, page 24. 


Ahkotatioiys. 

cxiv. Increase ( out) is contrary to return, as will be presently men¬ 
tioned. It is the adding of a share or shares when the divisor falls short 
of the shares (required,) so that there is a decrease or loss to all the parties 


* The above is the true translation of its original, which runs thus 
“ Al-oulu an yuzdda aid al makhirii shayun min ajazdyhi , izd zdkd al makhrmm 
anfarzin j” but this has been differently rendered by Sir William Jones : the 
same is as follows: ** Oul or increase is, when some fraction remains above 
the regular divisor, or when the divisor is too small to admit one share.”— 
Vide Sirajiyyah, page 32, 

The increase is where there is a certain number of legal sharers, each of 
whom is entitled to a specific portion, and it is found, on a distribution of 
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CXVI. The divisor six is increased up to ten by lectuh* 

the addition of odd as well as even numbers (a). # 

Vide Sirajiyyah, page 24. Principle. 

(a.) That is, it is increased to seven by (the addition Expiana- 
of) a sixth part of it in the case where the shares occur- tion » ** 
ring together are a half and two-thirds,—as (in the case of) 
a woman leaving her husband, two sisters by the same 
father and mother; or (in the case of) two halves and a 
sixth part occurring together,—as in the case of a husband, 
a sister by the same father and mother, a sister by the 
same mother only, or a sister by the same father only 
(surviving a deceased woman). It is increased to eight by 
(the addition of) a third part of it, in the case where the 
portions occurring together are one-half, two-thirds, and 
one-sixth part,—as (on the survival of) a husband, two 
sisters of the whole blood, and a mother; or where two* 


Annotations. 

in proportion to their shares, like the proportional decrease or loss to 
the creditors in proportion to the assets. Umar was the first who laid 
down the principle of Increaie. —Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 877. 

To a case of this kind the role of the oul % or increase, is applicable, 
according to the majority of the companions; and it consists in raising 
the shares of the property, to the numbers of the shares of the sharers, 
by which means the deficiency is distributed over all the sharers in pro¬ 
portion to their respective shares.— Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 651. 
B. Dig., 713. 

cxvi. The (divisor) six is increased to ten by the addition of four 
either by odd or even numbers. Thus it is increased to seven in the 
case of there being a husband and two whole sisters;—to eight, in the 
case of those persons and anotherto nine, in the case of those persons 
and a brother by the same mother only;—and to ten in the case of those 
persons and another brother by the same mother only (being left by a 
woman at her death).—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 868. 


shares into which it is necessary to make the estate, that there is not a suffi¬ 
cient number to satisfy the just demands of all the claimants.—Macn. Princ., 
M. L., Chap. I, Sect, vii, Princ. 88. 

It takes effect in three cases ; either when the estate should be made into 
six shares, or when it should be made into twelve, or when it should be made 
into twenty-four.— Ibid, Princ. 89. 

* Where six is the number of shares into which it is proper to distribute 
the estate, but that number does not suit to satisfy all the sharers without a 
fraction, it may be increased to seven, eight, nine or ten.—Macn. Princ., M. 
L., Princ. 67. 
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halves, and one-third occur together,—as (when) a husband, 
a sister by the same father and mother, and two sisters by 
the same mother only (are left by a woman at her death). 
It is increased to nine by (the addition of) one-half of it, 
where the portions occurring together are one-half, and two- 
thirds and one-third,—as (in the case of the survival of) 
a husband, two sisters by the same father and mother, ana 
two sisters by the same mother only; or where two-halves, 
one-third and one-sixth occur together,—as (in the case of) 
a husband, a sister by the same father and mother, two sisters 
by the same mother only, and a mother (being left by a 
woman). It is increased to ten by (the addition of) 
two-thirds of it where the portions occurring together are 
one-half, two-thirds, one-third, and one-sixth,—as (when) a 
husband, two sisters by the same father and mother, two 
sisters by the same father only, and a mother (survived a 
deceased woman). This (last) case is named ‘ Shuraihiyah;’ 
since Shuraih decided a case in which he allotted three 
shares to a husband out of ten, and the husband complain¬ 
ed throughout the town, asking the people “a woman left 
a husband, and not a son, and son’s son, what then is the 
portion of the husband?” And they said: “half.” He 
then said, “ Shuraih has allotted to me neither half nor a 
third.” This news reached him (Shuraih), and he sum¬ 
moned the man, and reprimanding him, said: “I have 
learned this precept (decision) from the just and upright 
Im&m,” by which he meant Umar.—Sharifiyyab, page 57. 

CXVII. But twelve is raised up to seventeen by 
odd, and not by even, numbers (b).* —Sirajiyyah, 
page 24. 


Annotations. 

cxvii. Twelve is increased or raised three times up to seventeen by 
odd, not by even, numbers: It is increased to thirteen, as (in the case 
of there being) a widow, two whole sisters, and a mother; to fifteen, as 
(in the case of there being) those persons and a brother by the same 
mother only; and to seventeen, as (in the case of there being) the 
said persons and another brother by the same mother only.—Durr-ul- 
Mukht&r, page 868. 


* Where twelve is the number, and it does not suit, it may be increased to 
thirteen, fifteen or seventeen.—Mocn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, iv, Princ. 68. 
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( b .) That is, it is raised to thirteen by the addition of Lbctttrb 
half of a sixth part of it, where (the shares which) occur 
together (are) a fourth, two-thirds, and one-sixth,—as (in the Expiana- 
case of) a widow, and two sisters by the same father and tion * &c - 
a mother. It is raised to fifteen by the addition of a fourth 
part of it, where a fourth, two-thirds and a third occur 
together,—as (in the case of) a widow, two sisters by the same 
father and mother, and two sisters by the same mother only; 
or where a fourth, two-thirds and two-sixths occur toge¬ 
ther,—as (in the case of) a widow, two sisters by the same 
father and mother, a sister by the same mother only, and a 
mother; and it is increased to seventeen by the addition of 
a fourth and sixth part of it, where a fourth, two-thirds, 
one-third and one-sixth occur together,—as (in the case of) 
a widow, two sisters by the same father and mother, two 
sisters by the same mother only, and a mother (surviving 
the deceased).—Sharifiyyah, page 58. 

CXVIH. And twenty-four is raised to twenty- Principle. 
seven by one increase only,—as in the Mem- 
bariyyah (c) case, (in which an eighth, two-thirds, 
and two-sixths occurred together, and*) in which a 
wife, two daughters and both parents (were left by 
a man).f—Sirajiyyah, page 24. 

(c.) It is called c Membariyyah? because a question was Explana- 
put to AH when he was on the pulpit ( membar ) at Ktifah, tion - 
and he answered it extempore , upon which the person who 
put the question said in a sarcastic manner, “is not an 
eighth part for the wife?” To this he replied, “the eighth 
has become (is converted into) ninth,” and resumed the 
preaching. The people became astonished at his learn¬ 
ing.—Sharifiyyah, page 58. 

The authority for limiting the increase to what is above 
mentioned is based upon the grounds found by inquiry 
into the cases where different shares or rights occurred 
together.—Sharifiyyah, page 58. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 58. 

f Where twenty-four is the number, and it does not suit, it may be in¬ 
creased to twenty-seven.—Mncn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, iv, Princ. 68. 
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CXIX. The Return is the converse of the In* * * § 
crease;* since by the latter, the portion of the 
sharers are decreased and the root of the case is in* 
creased ;f whereas by Return the shares are increased 
and the root of the case is decreased, or, in other 
words, in an increased case, the shares exceed the 
root of the case, while in that of Return, the root of 
the case exceeds the quantum of the shares.—Sha* 
rifiyyah, page 77. 

CXX. What remains over and above the shares 
of those entitled to them, when there is no legal 
claimant thereof (out of the residuariesj), the same 
is returned to the sharers according to their rights, 
except to the husband or wife (d).§ 

“ This (says the author of the Sir&jiyyah,) is the opinion 
of all the Prophet’s Companions, and our masters have 
adopted this (doctrine).”— Vide Sirfijiyyah, page 32. 

CXXI. All persons to whom there may be a return 
made are thus seven in number,—the mother, the 


Anuotatioub. 

cxix. The Return in the converse of the Increase. If there is a sur¬ 
plus above the shares, and there is no residuary heir, then that surplus 
is returned to the sharers in proportion to their shares: excepting, how¬ 
ever, the husband or wife, to whom there is no return. This is the 
opinion of all, in. consequence of there being violence (insecurity, or 
irregularity) in the public treasury.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 868. See, 
however, pages 233 & 234, and the following remarks by the Com¬ 
mentator of the Durr-ul-Mukhtar itself:—“ But Usm&n says, that it will 
return to them (i. e., husband and wife) also; and I say, that it is laid 
down in the ‘ Ashbah,' that in our time the surplus is returned to them 
on account of irregularity or insecurity in the Public treasury."—Durr- 
ul-Mukhtar, page 868. 


* Sirajiyyah, page 32. Dnrr-ul-Mokhtar, page 868. 

f See ante , page 228 et seq. 

t Sharifiyyah, page 77. 

§ Sec ante , page 91, and post, pages 233 & 234. 
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grandmother, the daughter, son’s daughter, full sister, 
naif sister by the father, or half brother or sister by 
the mother ( d ); and a return may take place to one, 
two, or three classes of sharers, but not to more.— 
Fatdwd Alamgirf, vol. vi, page 651.—B. Big., page 
715. 

Zayid, the son of S&bit (or Th&bit), however, says, “ the 
surplus (does not revert to the sharers, but*) goes to the 
Publ ic treasury, and to this opinion have assented Urwah 
and Zahuri, as well as M&lik and Sh&fii.”f—Sir&jiyyah, 
page 32. 

(d.) The above was determined by the ancient lawyers, 
namely, by some of the Prophet’s companions and their 
followers, as well as by the Mujtahidf Im&ms, who followed 
them in the age when there was no irregularity in the 
Public treasury (Bayit-ul-m&l), nay it was secure from 
violence and loss. But many of the modern lawyers emi¬ 
nent in learning, seeing that there was injustice done by 
the rulers and their officers in not applying the (deposited) 
wealth to the proper objects, have decided that return 
should be made also to husband and wife. The principal 
of those modem lawyers are Moul&n& Zayn-ul-Abidin, 
Ibr&him Bin Najtim, an Egyptian, who in the (Chapter of 
Inheritance, contained in the second part of his work, 
entitled^ * The Ashbah-o-Naz&yir’ (or Doubts and Prece¬ 
dents), has cited the dicta of Zaylayi, part of which is 
that “what remains after (giving) the share to one of 
the married couple, will return or revert to him or to 
her.” And it is laid down in the Taht&vi that, according 
to Usm&n, return is made also to a husband or wife. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Ibnu-Fann&ri says: “ It has been declared that 
in our time the Fatw& or decision is as the above, by reason 
of there being violence practised in the Public treasury. 
It is also laid down in the Zakhirah that the surplus 
remaining after allotment of the share of a husband or wife, 
will not be placed in the public treasury, but given 
to him or to ner, because, of the relatives for a special 
cause, he or she is the nearest of all others.” Im&m Abd- 
ul-W&hid, a martyr, has, in his Book on Inheritance, also 


* Sharifiyyah, page 77. 

f See the Introductory Lecture, pages 9, 10, 29, 30 & 47. 
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laid down that ‘ the surplus of the share of a husband or 
wife is not to be placed in the public treasury, but to be 
given to him or to her, since he or she is the nearest of the 
relatives (for a special cause).’ The above is cited also in 
the Hamm&diyan. What is laid down by Ahmad, the son 
of Yahiyali the son of Sa&d Taftazdni is, therefore, preva¬ 
lent in the present age.* It is as follows:— 

CXXII. Most of the learned have decided that 
return is to be made to (either of) them, (viz., 
husband and wife), where there is no near relative 
other than he or she.*—See ante , page 91. 

Return is made in four cases :— 

CXXIII. The first of them is, when there is in 
the case but one sort of kinsmen, to whom return 
must be made, and none of those (t. «., neither hus¬ 
band nor wife) who is not entitled to a return, then 
settle the case according to the number of their 
persons.f (e)—Sirdjiyyah, page 32. 


Amhotationb. 

cxxiii. The cases of return are in four divisions:—The first is com* 
posed of one class of persons to whom return is made; as two daugh¬ 
ters, or two sisters, or two female ancestors: in this, the division must 
be made at once according to the number of their persons in order to 
avoid the lengthy process.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 868. 


• The above is an abstract of the note by Abti-ul-K6sim Abd-ul-Hakim 
contained at pages 6—9 of Moulavi Kabir-nd-din’s edition of the Sirijiyyah 
and Sharffiyyah, q. v. 

Hence, at present, the settled law is that return is made to husband or 
wife, not when there is any sharer by consanguinity, but when there is none 
such. 

t It takes place in four cases:— 

First, where there is only one cIass of sharers unassociated with those not 
entitled to claim the return, as in the instance of two daughters, or two sisr 
ters ; in which case, the surplus must be made into as many shares as there 
are sharers, and distributed among them equally.—Macn. Brine., Chap. I, 
Sect viii, Princ. 99. 
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(e.) As in the case of there being only two daughters Lboturb 
or two sisters, two-thirds of the estate devolve on them as YI ' 
their legal shares, and the remaining one-third returns or niostn- 
reverts to them in equal shares, there being no other claim- tion * 
ant, so instead of nret giving them two-thirds (one-third 
to each) and then dividing between them the remaining one- 
third in equal shares, the estate is at once divided in equal 
moieties, and one moiety is given to each of them. 

CXXIV. The second case is, when there are two principle. 
or three classes of those persons to whom return 
must be made, unassociated with any of those (t. e., 
husband or wife) to whom there is no return. 

Then settle the case according to their shares:— 
that is, by two, if there be two-sixths in the case (f), 
or by three (that is, you will make the division by 
three 9 ), when there are a third and a sixth in it (g) ; 
or by four, when there are a moiety and a sixth 
in it (A); or by five, when there are in it two-thirds 
and a sixth (as in the instance of there being two 
daughters and a mother*), or half and two-sixths (as 
in the instance of there being a daughter, a son’s 
daughter, and a mother 9 ) or (when there are in it 9 ) 
half and a third [as in the instance of there being a 
full sister and two sisters by the same mother omy, 
or a full sister and a mother 9 ] (*)f.—Sirdjiyyah, 
pages 32 and 33. 

(/.) As where a grandmother and a sister by the same f n n , ^_ 
mother only are left by the deoeased; you will divide the tion. 


Annotations. 

cxxiv. The second is, when there are two .or three and no more of 
those to whom a return is to be made, then (the division must be made) 
according to the number of their shares: that is, by two when there are 
two-sixths (in the case),—by three, when there are a third and a sixth,— 
by four, when there are a moiety and a sixth,—by five, when there 
are two-thirds and a sixth. This is to shorten the long (arithmetical 
process).—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, pages 868, 869. 

* Sharifiyyah, page 80. 

f Secondly, where there are two or more classes of sharers unassociated 
with those not entitled to the return,—as in the instance of the mother and 
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estate between them in moieties: thus one-half of the estate 
will go to each of them (as every one of them was origin* 
ally entitled to an equal share, namely, a sixth).—Shari¬ 
fiyyah, page 79. 

( g .) As when there are two children of the mother and 
the mother herself. In this instance, the root of the case is 
six. but the shares to be received by the heirs aforesaid are 
three: so (here) you will make this (three) the root of the 
case, and in proportion with those shares divide the pro¬ 
perty in thirds, thus two-thirds of the property will go to 
the mother’s children (one-third to each,) and one-third to 
the mother.—Sharifiyyah, page 79. 

(A.) As when there are a daughter and son’s daughter, 
or a daughter and mother: in this example also the root of 
the case is six, and the number of the shares to be received 
out of them is four, (three going to the daughter and one 
to the son’s daughter, or to the mother,) you will make the 
division by four and allot the property in fourths, three- 
fourths to the daughter, and one-fourth to the son’s daughter, 
or to the mother.—Sharifiyyah, page 79. 

(«.) The division in these three instances is also by six, 
and the shares receivable therefrom are five. Now as in 
the first (instance or example) four shares go to the daugh¬ 
ters, and one share goes to the mother; therefore, the pro¬ 
perty left by the deceased should be divided into five shares, 
four of which go to the two daughters, and one goes to the 
mother. In the second instance, there are three sorts (of 
heirs,) and the shares (to be) received by them, out of six, 
are also five, three of them going to the daughter, one to 
the son’s daughter, and one to the mother; the property 
should, therefore, be divided amongst them into five parts 
in proportion to their shares,—three of those five going to 


two daughters, the surplus must be made into as many shares as may corres¬ 
pond with the shares of inheritance to which the parties are entitled, and dis¬ 
tributed accordingly. Thus, the mother’s share being one-sixth, and the two 
daughters’ share two-thirds, the surplus must be made into six, of which the 
mother will take two, and the daughters four.—Macn. Princ., M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, viii, Princ. 93. 

This appears to be inaccurate, as well as insufficient, as will he known by 
comparing it with the above principle of the Sirajiyyah and Sharifiyyah. See 
also Preliminary Remarks, page 227, note . 
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the daughter, one-fifth part to the son’s daughter, and Lbctubb 
the other fifth to the mother. In the third instance, too, V1, 
the shares (to be) received out of six are five, for three 
shares go to the sister of the whole blood, and two to the 
two sisters by the same mother only. In like manner, two 
shares go to the mother (when she happens to be) with a 
sister of the whole blood; consequently, you will make 
five the root of the case, and divide the property into five 
(shares). All this is to shorten the long arithmetical pro¬ 
cess.—Sharifiyyah, page 80. 

CXXY. The third is, that when, in the first case, Principle. 
(that is, in the case of there being one sort of kins¬ 
men to whom return is to be made,*) there is any 
person (t. e., husband or wife) to whom no return is 
to be made (/), then give the share of the person 
to whom there is no return, according to the lowest 
denominator of his or her (share), and divide the 
remainder of the denominator according to the num¬ 
ber of those to whom return is (to be) made (&).f 
And if the residue exactly quadrate with the num¬ 
ber of the persons entitled to a return, it is wellas 


Annotations. 

cxzy. The third is, when there is with the first, (that is with the first 
sort of kinsmen,) a person not entitled to a return, namely, a husband 
or wife, (then) give the share of him or her to whom there is no 
return according to the lowest denominator, and divide the residue 
according to the number of the persons to whom return is to be made;— 
as in the instance of there being a husband and three daughters.— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 869. 


* Sharifiyyah, pages 80 & 81. 

t Thirdly, when there is only one class of sharers, associated with those not 
entitled to claim the return, as in the instance of three daughters, and a 
husband; in which case the whole estate must be divided into the smallest 
number of shares of which it is susceptible ; consistently with giving the 
person, excluded from the return, his share, (which is in this case four,) and 
the husband will take one as his legal share, or a fourth, the remaining three 
going to the daughters as their legal shares and as the return, but if it cannot 
be so distributed without a fraction, as in the case of a husband and six 
daughters (three not being capable of division among six), the portion must 
be ascertained between the shares and sharers.—Macn. Princ., M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, viii, Princ. 94. 
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in the instance of there being a husband and three 
daughters ; but if it (the residue*) do not quadrate 
with the number of the persons of those (to whom 
return is made,*) then multiply the measure of the 
number of these persons, if there be an agreement 
between the number of the persons and the residue, 
into the denominator of the shares of those to whom 
no return is to be made, (and the product will settle 
the case,*)—as in the instance of there being a hus¬ 
band and six daughters (/); if not, (that is, if there be 
no agreement between the number of the persons and 
the residue,*) then multiply the whole number of 
their persons into the denominator of the shares of 
those to whom there is no return, and the product 
will set the case right;—as in the case of there being a 
husband and five daughters (m).—Sirajiyyah, page 33. 

(j.) That is, when with one sort of kinsmen to whom 
return is made there is a wife, or husband, to whom no 
return is made.—See Sharifiyyah, page 80. 

(A.) I mean according to the number of this sort of kins¬ 
men, just as you divide the whole of the property according 
to the number of the heirs, when they become separate from 
the person to whom there is no return.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 81. 

(/.) For the lowest denominator, according to the 
share of him to whom there is no return, is four, and if you 
give one out of the same to the husband, there remain 
three which do not quadrate with six, the number of the 
daughters; but between them there is agreement in third, 
for (in the arithmetical process), regard is paid to the 
tadakhul , as you have already known; so multiply the 
measure of the number of those persons, which is two, into 
four, and the product will be eight, of which—two'will go 
to the husband and six to the daughters.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 81. 

(m.) In this, as in the two preceding instances, the root 
of the case is twelve, on account of there occurring a fourth 


* Sharifiyyah, pages 80 & 81. 
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and two-thirds together,* bat, like the above two, it is a Lectukb 
case of return, and consequently the division should be by 
four, the same being the lowest denominator according to 
the share of the person to whom there is no return. Now 
if we give one out of the same to the husband, there 
remain three, which do not quadrate with the five daugh¬ 
ters,—nay there is a disagreement between them and the 
number of the persons; the whole number of the persons is, 
therefore, multiplied into (four), the denominator of the 
share of the person to whom there is no return, and the 
product, which is twenty, will settle the case : (originally,) 
the husband had one, we multiply it into five, and get five, 
which we allot to him; the daughters had three, we multi¬ 
ply the same into five and gain fifteen,—of which three go 
to each of them.—Sharifiyyah, page 81. 

CXXVI. The fourth is, when in the second case,f Principle. 
(that is the case in which there are two sorts of 
those to whom return is to be madej), there is any, 

(». c., husband or wife) to whom no return is (to be) 
made; then divide what remains from the denomi¬ 
nator of the share of the party to whom there is no 
return, by the case (or portion) of those to whom 
return must be made, and, if the remainder quad¬ 
rate, it is well, (there is no need of multiplication ;J) 
and this is in one form only, that is, when a fourth 
goes to wives, and the residue is (distributed) in thirds 
among those entitled to a return,—as in the instance 
of (there being) a wife, four grandmothers, and six 


Annotations. 

cxxvi. The fourth is, when there is with the second class, that is with 
two sorts and no more (as ascertained by inquiry,) of the persons enti¬ 
tled to a return, any to whom no return is made, then divide the remain¬ 
der of the denominator of the share of the person, to whom there is no 
return, into the denominator of the shares of those entitled to a return.— 
Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 869. 


* See ante , pages 88, 88. 

f By the second (case) is intended some (i. two,) and not all (the 
three) comprised therein.—Dnrr-nl-Mukhtar, page 869. 

% Shorrayyah, pages 82, 83. 
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sisters by the mother’s side (n). But if it (that is, 
what remains from the number of the denominator of 
the persons not entitled to a return,*) do not quad¬ 
rate, then multiply the whole case of those, who are 
entitled to a return, into the denominator of the 
share of the person not entitled to a return, and the 
product will be the denominator of the shares of 
both classes, (that is, the class entitled to a return, 
and that not entitled thereto,*)—as (in the instance 
of there being) four wives, nine daughters, and six 
female ancestors (o). f—Sirajiyyah, page 33. 

( n .) For the lowest denominator, according to the share 
of the person not entitled to a return, is four, out of which, 
if the wife receive one, there remain three, which here 
quadrate with the portion (=3) of the persons entitled to 
a return, inasmuch as the sisters by the same mother only 
are entitled to one-third, and the grandmothers to a sixth ; 
consequently, two go to the sisters, and one goes to the 
grandmothers. But the portion of the four grandmothers 
being one, does not quadrate with them, and there is dis¬ 
agreement between them (*. *., their number and portion;) 
so we reserve the number of their persons; two, the por¬ 
tion of the six sisters, do not likewise quadrate with their 


* Sharifiyyah, pages 82, S3. 

t Fourthly, where there are two or more classes of sharers, associated with 
those not entitled to claim the return,—as in the instance of a widow, four 
paternal grandmothers, and six sisters by the same mother only ; in which 
case the whole estate must be divided into the smallest number of shares of 
which it is susceptible, consistently with giving to the person excluded from * 
the return her share of the inheritance, (which is in this case four). Then, 
after the widow has taken her share, there remain three to be divided among 
the grandmothers and half-sisters; but the share of the grandmothers is 
one-sixth, and of the half-sisters one-third $ and here, to give them their 
portions, the remainder should be made into six $ but a third and a sixth of 
this number amount to three, which agrees with the number to be divided 
among them, of which the half-sisters will take two and the grandmothers 
one. Had there been only one grandmother, and only two half-sisters, there 
would have been no necessity for any further process, as the grandmothers 
would have taken one-third, and the two half-sisters the other two-thirds. 
But it is obvious, that two shares cannot be distributed among the six half- 
sisters, nor one among the four paternal grandmothers, without a fraction. 

To find the number into which the remainder should be made, recourse must 
be had to the seventh principle of distribution.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect 
viii, Princ. 95. 


* 
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number, but there is an agreement in half between the Lectors 
number of their persons and that of their portion, so we 
reduce the number of the persons of those sisters into half, 
which amounts to three, and then we see if there is agree* 
ment between persons and persons (*.*., the grandmother 
and sisters,) but as we do not find it, we multiply the mea* 
sure of the number of the sisters, which is three, into the 
whole number of the grandmothers, which is four, and the 
product is twelve; next we multiply this into four, which is 
the denominator according to the share of the person not 
entitled to a return, and the product gained is forty-eight, 
by which the case is settled: (originally,) the wife had 
one, which multiplied into twelve, the multiplicand, gives 
the identical numt>er, the same, therefore, is given to the 
wife; the grandmothers also had one, which multiplied into 
the said multiplicand amounts to twelve; consequently, 
each of the grandmothers is to have three; the sisters by 
the mother’s side had two, which multiplied into the above 
(multiplicand,) amounts to twenty-four ; each of those (sis¬ 
ters) is, therefore, to have four.—Sharifiyyah, page 83. 

(o.) The root of this, as already mentioned, is twenty- ExpU- 
four, by reason of an eighth being mixed with two-thirds natlon * 
and a sixth ;* but this being a case of return, we convert 
it into eight, the lowest denominator of the share of the 
person not entitled to a return, and when we have given an 
eighth thereof to the wives, there remain seven which do 
not quadrate with five, which here form the root of the case 
of those entitled to a return, (their portions being two-thirds 
and one-sixth); nay, there is disagreement between them . 

(t«e., the remaining seven and five the root of the case of those 
entitled to a return); consequently, the whole (number) of 
the case of those entitled to a return, that is five, must be 
multiplied into eight, the denominator of the share of the 
persons not entitled to a return, and the product, which is 
forty, is the denominator of the shares of both classes.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 83. 

Now, if you wish to know the share of each of those 
classes from the above product, which is the denominator of 


H 2 


* Sec ante, page 202, 
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Lecture their shares/ then multiply the shares of the persons to 
IL* whom no return should be made, into the case of those to 
whom there is a return/ and the product will be the por- 
tion of the person not entitled to a return, oat of the pro* 
duct aforesaid ;* multiply also the shares of all of that class 
who are entitled to a return into the remainder of the 
denominator of the share of the persons not entitled to a 
return, and the product will be tne portion of the class 
entitled to a returnf (p ); but as the same will not quadrate 
with the individuals of (each of) those classes, you must, 
therefore, set the case right according to the seven rules 
already laid down} (q) in the section on arrangement. 

( 77 .) In the foregoing instance, the wives had one out of 
the root of the case, and we multiply it into five, which is 
the root of the case of those entitled to a return, and the 
product, amounting to five, is the portion of the wives out 
of forty; the nine daughters had four out of the root (=5) 
of the case of those entitled to a return, so when we multi¬ 
ply it into seven, which remained out of the denominator 
of the share of the persons not entitled to a return, the pro¬ 
duct will be twenty-eight, which is for them out of forty; 
and the female ancestors had one out of (five) the root 
of the case of the persons entitled to a return; so if we mul¬ 
tiply it into seven, the product, which also is seven, is for 
the female ancestors. By this process, the shares of the 
persons not entitled to a return, as also of each of the 
classes entitled to a return, would quadrate.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 84. 

( 7 .) Thus, out of forty, in the case cited, the four wives 
had five (as) their portion, but there being disagreement 
between their persons and shares, we reserve the entire 
number of their persons: the nine daughters had twenty- 
eight, but there being disagreement between their persons 
and shares, we leave (reserve) the number of their persons 
in the same state; and the portion of the six female an¬ 
cestors amounting to seven, and there being disagreement 
between the two (t.e., their persons and shares,) we 
take (reserve) the number of their persons entire. Then 


Expla¬ 

nation. 


• Sharifiyyah, page 84. 
f Sirajiyyah, page 33. 
t Dnrr-al-Mnkhtar, page 870. 
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we see if thiere is agreement between persons and persons, 
and we find that uiere is agreement in half between the 
persons of the female ancestors and those of the wives, so 
we multiply half of four into six and gain twelve, which 
agree in three with nine, the number of the daughters* and 
then we multiply a third of nine into twelve and gain 
thirty-six, which product also we multiply into forty, and 
get one thousand four hundred and forty, by which the case 
is adjusted as regards the shares of each class; inasmuch as, 
out of forty, the wives had five, which being multiplied into 
the multiplicand, thirty-six, the product amounts to one 
hundred and eighty; so there will be forty-five for each 
of the wives: the daughters had twenty-eight as their por¬ 
tion, the same being multiplied into the multiplicand in 
question, and the product amounting to one thousand and 
eight, they are to have one hundred and twelve each : the 
female ancestors had seven, which we multiply into the 
said multiplicand and the product is two hundred and 
fifty-two, so forty-two go to each of the female ancestors.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 84. 


Lecture 

VI. 



Prelimi¬ 
nary re¬ 
marks 
on vested 
interests. 


LECTURE VII. 


ON VESTED INTERESTS—SUBTRACTION —DIVISION 
AMONG HEIRS AND CREDITORS, AND PARTITION. 


If a person die leaving heirs, and then if any of these 
heirs aie before distribution of the estate leaving relatives, 
who, or some of whom, are heirs of the first deceased, as 
well as of the second, or only of the second, then those 
heirs are considered to have vested interests in the 
inheritance; that is to say, those of them who are heirs of 
the second deceased as well as of the first, have vested 
interests in, and are to have shares of, the heritage of both 
the deceaseds; and those who are heirs only of the second 
deceased, have vested interests in, and are to get shared of, 
the heritage of the latter alone. For instance, where a 
land-owner died leaving a son, a daughter, and a half- 
brother by the same father only; and after his death, but 
before partition of the estate, died the son leaving his sister, 
and paternal uncle, there, in the first instance, two thirds of 
the estate vested in the son, and one-third in the daughter; 
then on the death of the son, one of the two-thirds, vested in 
him, goes to his sister, and the other to his uncle. 
Thus, the daughter who is heir to both her father and 
brother gets two-thirds of the estate,—one-third on her 
father’s death, and one-third on the death of her brother 
(the same being half of the two-thirds that were vested in, 
and left bv, him), and the uncle gets the remaining one- 
third or half ot the portion of his nephew, the second 
deceased. Eventually, therefore, the estate left by the com¬ 
mon ancestor, the first deceased, will be divided into three 

E arts, of which the daughter will get two-thirds,—one 
y right as his daughter, and another by right as his 
son’s sister, and his brother will get the remaining one-third 
by right as his son’s uncle and residuary heir. There are, 
however, cases of vested interests which are not so simple 
as the atove by reason of several deaths occurring before 
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may distribution of the estate (left by the first deceased) lmjtub* 

could take place. Principles or Rules have, therefore, been _1 

laid down by the Muhammadan lawyers according to 
whiqh division of vested inheritances must be made. 

CXXVII. There occur cases in which some of Principle. 
the shares become vested interests before the distri¬ 
bution (of the estate);* that is, where a person dies p* ▼<**<* 
leaving heirs, and then any of these heirs die before any in 
partition of the estate, leaving relatives who, or some 
of whom, are heirs only to the second deceased, and 
some to the first deceased also, there the surviving 
heirs are considered to have vested interests in the 
inheritance. 

As where, before partition of the joint estate, a woman Example, 
dies leaving her husband, a daughter and mother (1); 


Annotations. 

cxxvii, cxxviii. If some of the heirs die before distribution of the 
property left (by the deceased), the case of the first (deceased) 
should be arranged, and the share of each heir given; next, the 
(case of the) second (deceased) should be arranged, except when they 
agree with each other, as if a man died leaving ten sons, and then 
one of them died. So if the portion of the second deceased quadrate 
with the arrangement thereof, it is well and good.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r 
page 872. 


• Vide Sirqiyyah, page 36. 

(1) First we may suppose that Zaed had two wives, named Zaineb and 
Latifa, and that Zaineb died possessed of separate property, leaving her 
husband, her mother Zuhra, and Hinda, her daughter by a former husband : 
now the legal shares, in order as the shares are named, would be a fourth, 
a sixth, and a moiety; so that regularly the estate should be divided 
into twelve parts, but it is here divided into four, because there must be a 
return to Zuhra and Hinda in the proportion of their shares, that is as one 
to three; but when Zaed has taken nis fourth, the three-fourths, which 
remain, cannot be distributed in that proportion, and since three and four 
are prime to each other, therefore, we multiply four, considered as the 
number of the persons entitled to a return, into four, the denominator ot 
the husband’s share, and the square number answers the purpose of integral 
distribution ; —for, of sixteen parcels, Zaed will be entitled to four, Zuhra 
to three, and Hinda to nine.—Note by Sir William Jones. 
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Farther 

explana¬ 

tion. 


next, the husband dies leaving a wife and both parents (2); 
then the daughter dies leaving two sons, a daughter and 
a grandmother—who was the mother of the woman first 
deceased (3); and then this grandmother dies leaving 
her husband and two brothers (4).—* Vide Sir6jiyyah, 
page 36. 

In the above exemplification, the author (of the Sirfi- 
jiyyah) has stated a case comprising three heirs, and then 
mentioned their successive deaths, and stated the case of 
the first deceased to be one quadrating with that of the 
second deceased, and the case of the latter to be one of 
agreement, and that of the third, one of disagreement.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 98. 

Here the arrangement of the (case of the) first (deceased) 
is in the place of the root of the case, and the arrangement 


(2) Suppose next, that Zaed himself dies, before any distribution actually 
made, leaving only Latifa before mentioned, his mother Basira, and his father 
Abid; here four parts of the former inheritance having been vested in him, 
the distribution is easy,—one part going to Latifa as her fourth, one also to 
Basira as her third of the residue, and two parts to Abid, in exact 
proportion to their several claims on his own estate.—Note by Sir William 
Jones. 

(3) Thirdly, suppose Hinda to die before any actual distribution, leaving 
the before mentioned Zuhra, her grandmother, Zubaida, her daughter, and two 
sons, Hatif and Bashar : now she had a vested interest in nine parts out of 
the sixteen, and her own estate being divisible into six parts, we observe 
that nine and six are composit to each other, or agree, as the Arabian phrase 
is, in a third, so that a third of six, or two, must be multiplied into sixteen, 
and the product thirty-two will be the denominator for both cases \ for, of 
thirty-two parts, nine will vest in Zuhra (six as mother to Zaeneb, and three- 
as grandmother to Hinda), twelve in the two sons, three in Zubaida, and 
eight in Zoed’s representatives $ since to ascertain the share of each indivi¬ 
dual, the just mentioned shares out of sixteen must be multiplied by two, and 
those out of six, by three, which is here called the measure of Hinda’s vested 
interest— Ibid. 

(4) Let us fourthly suppose, that Zuhra also dies before any dis¬ 
tribution, leaving her husband Caab, and two brothers, Calib and Tarif. 
Now her own estate is arranged by four, the husband taking a moiety, and 
each of the residuaries one-fourth ; but four and nine are prime to each 
other ; and four, therefore, multiplied by thirty-two, produces one hundred 
and twenty-eight the denominator of both cases : we must then multiply by 
four the shares out of thirty-two, and by nine the shares out of four, and the 
product will be the lots of the several claimants ; eight parcels going to 
Latifa, sixteen to Abid, eight to Basira, forty-eight in moieties to Hatif and 
Bashar, twelve to Zubaida, eighteen to Caab, and eighteen in moieties to- 
Calib and Tarif-i6iJ. 
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of the case of the second is in the place of the persons Ll “'™ RI 

among whom the division is made, ana what was in hand of _1 

the second deceased is in the place of their shares from the 
root of the case; consequently, in the instance of quadrat¬ 
ing, the two cases are adjusted by the arrangement of the 
first—Sharifiyyah, page 95. 

The rules in such cases are as follows :— 

CXXVIII. The case of the first deceased is to be Principle. 
arranged according to the preceding rules, and the 
allotment of each heir (be considered as) delivered 
according to that arrangement (a).— Vide Sira- 
jiyyah, page 36. 

fa.) The first (of the examples*) is a case of return, the Expia- 
root of the case being twelve by reason of a fourth, a moiety naUon - 
and a sixth, (occurring together). Now, out of the above, 
if three be taken by the husband, six by the daughter, and 
two by the mother, (still) there remains one out of twelve, 
which must return to the daughter and mother in propor¬ 
tion to their shares; so if we convert the root of the case 
into the lowest denominator of the person not entitled to a 
return, it will amount to four, out of which, if one is taken 
by the husband, there remain three, which do not quadrate 
with four, the (number of the) shares of the daughter and 
mother, nay, there is disagreement between them; conse¬ 
quently, those shares must be multiplied into the said 
lowest denominator, and the product will be sixteen, of 
which four go to the husband, nine to the daughter, and 
three to the mother.—Sharifiyyah, page 95. 


Annotations. 

cxxxvii & cxviii. Where a person dies and leaves heirs, some of 
whom die prior to any distribution of the estate, the survivors are snid 
to have vested interests in the inheritance; in which case the rule is, that 
the property of the first deceased must be apportioned among the several 
heirs living at the time of his death, and it must be supposed that they 
received their respective shares accordingly.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, ix, Princ. 90. 


* Given by the author of the Sir&jiyyah as at pages 245 & 246. 
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lbctukr CXXIX. Next, the case of the second deceased 
— is to be arranged (according to the same rules*), and 
Prmdpte. a comparison made between -what was in his hand, 
(or vested in him*), from the first arrangement, 
and the second arrangement, in three situations or 
respects, (namely, equality, agreement, and dis¬ 
agreement*). And if (by reason of equality), what is 
in hand from the first arrangement quadrate with 
the second arrangement (as in the 2nd example), 
then there is no need of multiplication (6).—Sira- 
jiyyah, page 37. 

Exph- b.) Next, the four allotted to the husband being divi- 
n*ti°n. ded amongst (his) heirs aforesaid,—one will go to his wife, 
one-third of the remainder, which also is one, to his mother, 
and two to his father. Thus, what waB in the hand 
of the husband from the first arrangement quadrated with 
the second arrangement, and both the cases are adjusted 
by the first arrangement—Sharifiyyah, page 96. 

Principle. CXXX But if the same (».e., what was in hand 
from the first arrangement*) do not quadrate (with 
the second arrangement*), then see whether there be 
an agreement between the two (as in the 3rd example), 
and multiply the measure of the second arrangement 


Annotations. 

cxxix. The same process must be observed with reference to the 
property of the second deceased, with this difference, that the propor¬ 
tion must be ascertained between the number of shares to which the 
second deceased was entitled at the first distribution, and the number 
into which it is requisite to distribute his estate to satisfy all the heirs.— 
Macn. M. L n Chap. I, Sect, ix, Princ. 97. 

cxxx. If it (t.*., what was in hand from the first arrangement) do 
not quadrate, but there be an agreement between the deceased’s share 
and the root of the case, then the measure of the arrangement must be 
multiplied into the whole of the first arrangement.—Durr-ul-Mukh tar, 
page 872. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 96. 
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into the whole of the first arrangement (c).— L *£™ , “ 
Sirajiyyah, page 37. — 

(c.) According to the rule which has been laid down in Explana- 
the Chapter on Arrangement, (viz., “ If the portions of one tluu * 
class be fractional, yet if there be an agreement between 
their portions and their persons, then the measure of the 
number of persons whose shares are broken must be multi¬ 
plied by the root of the case.”) Here, the measure of 
the second arrangement, which was there in the place of 
persons, should be multiplied into the first arrangement, 
which is here in the place of the root of the case, and the 
product thereof will adjust both cases. As in the (3rd) 
example (p. 246), when the daughter also died leaving, as 
aforesaid, two sons, a daughter, and a grandmother, and 
there remained in her hand nine from the first arrange¬ 
ment, her case is arranged in or by six, and there is 
between them an agreement in three, consequently, a third 
of six, which is two, is multiplied into sixteen, and the pro¬ 
duct, which is thirty-two, is the denominator of both cases. 

And the shares of those who had their shares out of sixteen, 
namely, of the heirs of the first deceased, are (separately) 
multiplied into the measure of the case of the daughter, 
which is two, and the (different) products are their (respect¬ 
ive) shares; also the shares of those who had their portions 
out'of six, namely, (of) the heirs of the second (properly 
third) deceased, are multiplied into the measure of 
what was in the hand of the daughter, and the product is 
their share. The mother of the first deceased had three out 
of sixteen, which we multiply into two, and the product = 6 
is her portion; and the husband had four out of the above, 
which, being multiplied into two, produces eight, which is 
his portion and quadrates with nis heirs,—two shares 
thereof going to (his) wife, four to his father, and two to 
his mother, which also is one-third of the remainder. And 
if the portion of each of his heirs, who had shares out of 
sixteen, be multiplied into the said measure, it will not 
alter the case; and as each of the sons of the daughter has 
two shares out of her case, which is six, so if we multiply 
the same into three, the product will amount to six, which 
is for him: her daughter had one share out of her case, 
which multiplied into three produces three, which is for her: 
her (the deceased’s) grandmother also had one out of her 
case, this (one) multiplied into three amounts to three, 

I 2 
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which is for her; and as by reason of her being the mother 
of the first deceased, she had in hand six out of thirty-two, 
therefore, there are nine in the hand of the grandmother.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 97. 

CXXXI. And if there be a disagreement 
between them, (that is, between T^hat are in hand 
from the first and the second arrangements*), then 
multiply the whole of the second arrangement into 
the whole of the first arrangement, and the product 
(will be) the denominator of both cases (tf).—Sira- 
jiyyah, page 37. 

(d.) According to the principle laid down in the Chapter 
on Arrangement with respect to disagreement between per¬ 
sons of one class and their shares. As in the said (4th) 
example,! when the grandmother, who was the mother of the 
first deceased, died leaving her husband and two brothers, * 
she had nine in her hand, as you have just learnt, and the 
arrangement of her case is by four, but there is disagree¬ 
ment between nine and four; consequently, you must 
multiply four into the former arrangement, that is thirty- 
two, and the product will be one hundred and twenty-eight, 
which is the denominator of both cases; for, whoever, had 
his or her share from thirty-two, that share of his or her 
will now be multiplied into four, which is the denominator 


Annotations. 

cxxxi. And if there be no agreement, bat disagreement, between 
them, then the whole of the second (arrangement) should be multiplied 
into the whole of the first, and the product will be the root of 1 both 
cases.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 872. 

cxxxi If the proportion should appear to be prime, the rule is, that 
the aggregate and individual shares of the distribution must be multi¬ 
plied by the whole number of the shares into which it is necessary to 
make the Estate at the subsequent distribution; and the individual 
shares at the subsequent distribution must be multiplied by the number 
of shares to which the deceased was entitled at the preceding one.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sec. ix, Princ. 98. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 97. 


f Ante, page 246. 
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of the grandmother’s case; and whoever had his or her Lecture 
share from four, that share of his or her will be multiplied VII ‘ 
into the whole of what was in the grandmother’s hand, 
that is nine.—Sharifiyyah, page 97. 

After this (process) we say that the wife of the. second Farther 
deceased, that is the wife of the husband Of the person f) lustra " 
first deceased, had two shares out of thirty-two, so if we 
multiply the same into four, the product, which is eight, 
will form her portion : his father had four out of the above, 
which being multiplied into four, the product («=*16) will 
be his portion : his mother had two shares, which multiplied 
into four will produce eight, which will form her portion. 

Each of the two sons of the third deceased, who was the 
daughter of the first deceased, had six out of the above- 
mentioned number, we multiply the same into four, and the 
product twenty-four will be the portion of each of those 
two: her daughter had three out of the above-mentioned 
number, so when .that three is multiplied into four, the 
product*a»12 will be her share. And the husband of 
the fourth deceased, that is of the grandmother aforesaid, 
had two shares out of four, which was the denominator of 
her case, we multiply those two into nine, which were in 
her hand, and the product, amounting to eighteen, forms 
his portion ; and each of her brothers had one out of her 
case, so we multiply one into nine and get nine, which is 
for each of those two (brothers).—Sharifiyyah, page 97. 

CXXXII. The allotments of the heirs of the Principle. 
first deceased (out of the arrangement of his case*) 


Annotations. 

cxxxii. Then the shares of the heirs of the first deceased should be 
multiplied into the multiplicand, that is, into the arrangement of the 
second case, or into the agreement or measure thereof; And the shares 
of the heirs of the second deceased (must be multiplied) into the whole 
of what was in his hand from the first arrangement, or into its measure. 
And if there be among them one who is heir to two persons, deceased, 
his share in the first case must be multiplied into the second case or into 
the measure thereof, and (then) his share in the second case must be 
multiplied into what was in the hand of the second deceased, or into the 
measure thereof.-^Durr-ul-Mukht£r, page 872. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 97. 
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lrctubb must be multiplied into the former multiplicand ; 
—’ that is, into the second arrangement (in case of dis¬ 
agreement*), or into its measure (in case of agree¬ 
ment*), and the product of the multiplication of the 
share of each of those heirs multiplied into this 
multiplicand is his or her portion (out of the product 
aforesaid*). And the allotments of the heirs of the 
second deceased (out of the arrangement of his 
case*), must be multiplied into the whole of what 
was in his hands (in case of disagreement*), or into 
its measuref (in case of agreement: the product of 
the multiplication of the snare of each of those into 
what is above mentioned will be his or her share*). 


Annotatoins. 

cxxxik If the proportion should be concordant, or compoeit, the 
rule is, that the aggregate and individual shares of the preceding dis¬ 
tribution must be multiplied by the measure of the number of shares 
into which it is necessary to make the estate at the subsequent distri¬ 
bution, and the individual shares at the subsequent distribution must 
be multiplied by the measure of the number of shares to which the 
deceased was entitled at the preceding distribution.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap. I, Sec. ix, Princ. 99. 

cxxvii—cxxxii. For instance, a man dies leaving A, his wife, B and 
C, his two sons, D and E, his two daughters; of whom A and D died 
before the distribution, the former leaving a mother, and the latter a 
husband. 

At the first distribution, the estate should be made into forty-eight 
shares, of which the widow will get six, the sons fourteen each, and the 
daughters seven each. On the death of the widow, leaving a mother 
and the above four children, her estate should, in the first instance, be 
made into thirty-six parts, of which the mother is entitled to six, the 
sons to ten each, and the daughters to five each ; but being a case of 
vested inheritance, it becomes requisite to ascertain the proportion 
between the number of shares to which she was entitled at the preced¬ 
ing distribution, and the number into which it is necessary to make the 


* Sharifiyyah, page 97. 
t Sirajiyyah, page 37. 
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CXXXIII. And if a third, or a fourth, or a fifth 
die (before distribution*), then put the second pro* 
duct in the place of the first arrangement, and the 
third (case) in the place of the second, in working 
out, (as if the first and second deceaseds were one 
and the same person, deceased, and the third 
deceased were the second person*), and thus (work 


Annotations. 

estate. Thus 6x6 «* 36, which proving concordant, or agreeing in six, 
the rule is, that the aggregate and individual shares of the preceding 
distribution be multiplied by six, or the measure of the number of 
shares into which it is necessary to make the estate at the second distri¬ 
bution. Thus 48 X6 ** 288, and 14x6 =** 84, and 7x6 =- 42 ; but the 
measure of the number to which the deceased was entitled at the pre¬ 
ceding distribution being only one, it is needless to multiply by it the 
shares at the second distribution. On the death of one of the daughters, 
leaving her two brothers, her sister, and a husband, her estate should, 
in the first instance, be made into ten parts, of which her husband id 
entitled to five, her brothers to two each, and her sister to one; but 
being a case of vested inheritance, it becomes requisite to ascertain the 
proportion between the number of shares to which she was entitled at 
the preceding distribution and the number into which it is necessary 
to make hei; estate. But she derived forty-seven shares from the 
preceding distributions (five at the second, and forty-two at the first). 
Thus 10 X 4 47—7, and 7 = 10—3, and 3 = 7—4, and 3 =* 4—1, which 
proving prime or agreeing in a unit only, the rule is, that the aggregate 
and individual shares of the preceding distributions be multiplied by 
ten, or the whole number of shares into which it is necessary to make 
the estate at the third distribution. Thus 288 x 10 2,880, and 

84 x 10 — 840, and 42X10 — 420, and 6 X10 = 60, and 1 Ox 10 * 100, and 
fiX 10 »= 50. Then the shares at the third distribution should be multi¬ 
plied by the number of shares to which the deceased sister was entitled 
at the preceding distributions. Thus 5 X47 =* 235, and 2X47 — 94, and 
1X47 — 47. Therefore, of the 2,880 shares, the son B will get 
840+100+94 » 1,034; the son C 840+100+94 *=* 1,034; the daughter 
E 420+50+47 =■= 517 ; the mother of A 60, and the husband of D 235. 
—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, ix, Princ. 100. 

cxxxiii. And if a third die before distribution, the second product 
would be put in the place of the first (arrangement), and the third in the 


Lecture 

VIL 

Principle, 


* Sharifiyyob, page 97. 
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out) in the cases of a fourth, and a fifth, and so on 
to infinity.*—Sirajiyyah, page 37. 

If the heirs agree among themselves that any of them 
may take a particular thing out of the assets left by the 
deceased, the same is proper, provided it (the settlement) 
be effected upon the mutual agreement (of all the heirs). 
The principle or rule, according to which the above may be 
effected and the remaining assets divided among the other 
heirs, is as follows 

CXXXIV. When any one (of the heirs) agrees 
to take a certain property out of the assets left by 
the deceased, then subtract (e)f his share from the 
arranging number, and divide the remainder of the 


Annotations. 

place of the second in working out, and thus each one deceased would be 
put in the place of the second, and the product gained before him in the 
place of the first (case); and so on to infinity. This is the rule for 
working out.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 872. 

cxaxiv. When any one of the heirs or creditors agrees to take a cer¬ 
tain property out of the assets left, his share must be subtracted from 


* We need only add, that although the conclusion of the chapter before 
ns be obscured by its extreme conciseness, yet it plainly means, that “ when 
any number of heirs die successively before the distribution, if the shares 
Tested in the last deceased do not quadrate with the arrangement of his own 
estate, we must consider all those who died before him as one deceased 
heir, and himself as the second, and then work by the proceding rules. To 

g ive more examples would be very easy, but the reader would find them 
lsupportably tedious.”—Note by Sir William Jones, page 93. 

f The practice of subtraction arose from the case of Abd-or-Rahmfa and 
bis four wives, decided in the reign of Othman (tTsm&n); and the section 
concerning it will be made clear by a fuller explanation of the example in 
the text We have seen, that the widower is entitled to a moiety, the mother 
to a third, and the uncle to the residue ; so that, if Lael&’s estate be divided 
into six parcels, the distribution may be made without a fraction : but if the 
widower agree to keep the mahr, or nuptial present to his wife, which he 
had never actually paid, instead of hiB three-sixths of the whole, tike remain¬ 
der, after deducting the mahr, must be divided into three parts, of which the 
mother will have two, and the uncle one. So, if the mother agree to take a 
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assets by the portions of those who remain* (f). 
Vide Sirajiyyah, page 31. 


Lectors 

VIL 


(*.) This (subtraction) is related by Muhammad in the Expiana- 
book of Snlih (amicable settlement) from Ibnu Abbds. Uoiu 
And there is a tradition from Umar, the son of Din&r, 
that Abdur-Rahm&n, the son of Aytif, divorced his wife, 

* Tam&zur,’ descended from the race of Ealab, in his last 
illness of which he subsequently died during the period of 
the woman’s probation. Usm&n made her an heir with the 
other three females (wives). Then these females settled with 


Annotations. 

i 

the arranging number, and that will operate just as if the same were his 
adequate share. Then the remainder of the arranging number or of the 
debt is to be divided according to the portions of the rest of them, and 
the case is arranged in reference to those;—as if (a woman leave her) 
husband, mother, and paternal uncle, and the husband compromise by 
taking the marriage-dower (mahr) which was due from him, and is apart 
from amongst the heirs, then subtract his share, which amounts to three, 
from the arranging number, and divide what remains after deducting the 
mahr in thirds, between the mother and uncle in proportion to their 
shares in the arranging number which they had before the subtraction : 
thus there will be two shares for the mother, and one for the paternal 
uncle. It is not proper to reckon the husband as non-existent, as 
in that case, the mother's share, which is one-third of the whole, will 
be converted into one-third of the remainder, and thus the mother 
will get one share, and the uncle two shares, contrary to the doctrine 
unanimously established or accepted.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 879. 


jewel, or other specific thing, in lieu of her two-sixths ; or the uncle, a slave or 
a carriage, in the place of his sixth part; the remainder, which would be four 
parts in the first case, and five in the second, mast go to the other claimants 
in proportion to their shares. Again, if Amrn leave his mother F&tima, two 
sisters by the same mother, Latifa and Solma, and the son of a paternal ancle, 
6elim ; here also the inheritance mast be divided by the rale into six parts: 
now, if the deceased left a female slave and thirty gold mohrs, and if Solma 
consented to keep the slave instead of her legal share, or a sixth, the remain¬ 
der of the property mast then be divided into five parcels, six gold mohrs, in 
each, of which Fatima and Latifa mast receive each one parcel, and Selim, 
the three parcels which remain. It is obvions that, if the first calculation 
were made in the preceding cases, on a supposition that the taker of the 
specific thing was dead or incapable of inheriting, there wonld be either a 
defect or an excess in some of the allotments to me other claimants. —Note 
by Sir W. Jones, page 89. 

* If one of the heire choose to surrender his portion of the inheritance for 
a consideration, still he must be included in the division. Thus, in the 
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her to the amount of eighty-three thousand (which is said 
by some to have been dirms , by others, dinars ,) for one- 
fourth of the eighth part (which formed their share).— 
Sharifiyyah, page 76. 

(/.) That is to say, arrange the case in the manner 
as if the person who made the amicable settlement were not 
excluded, then subtract his share from the arrangement.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 76. 

As (if a woman leave her) husband, mother, and a pater¬ 
nal uncle: now (suppose that) the husband agrees to take for 
his share, (which is half,) the marriage-dower ( mahr ) which 
was due from him, this is deducted from among (the assets), 
and the remainder of the assets is divided between the 
mother and uncle in thirds, according to their legal shares, 
and thus there will be two parts for the mother, and one 
for the uncle.* Because in the case of the husband having 
been among the heirs, the division was by six, which was 
divisible among the heirs without leaving a fraction, there 
being three shares for the husband, two shares for the 
mother, and the remaining one for the paternal uncle.f 

The principles hitherto laid down relate to the shares to 
which toe heirs are entitled. It remains, therefore, to give 
the rules for the actual distribution of the estate. To 
give the shares of the different sets of heirs as well as to 
the individual heirs and creditors, the following are the 
rules:— 

CXXXY. When the number of shares has been 
found into which the estate should be divided, and 


case of there being a husband, a mother, and a paternal uncle, the shares 
are one-half and one-third. Here, according to Principle 64, the property 
must be made into six shares, (see aate, page 202), of which the husband was 
entitled to three, the mother to two, and the paternal uncle, as a residuary, 
to the remaining one. Now, supposing the estate left to amount to six lacs 
of rupees, and the husband to content himself with two, still, as far as affects 
the mother, the division must be made as if he had been a party, and of the 
remaining four lacs the mother must get two ; otherwise, were he not made 
a party, the mother would get only one-third of the four, instead of one- 
third of six, lacs as her legal share, and the remainder would go to the 
uncle as residuary.—Macn. M. L., Sect vi, Princ. 87. 

* Sirajiyyah, page 31. 

f Sharifiyyah, page 76. 
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the number of shares to which each set of heirs is 
entitled, the former must be compared' with the 
number of the assets. 

CXXXVI. If there be equality between the pro¬ 
perty left and the (number arising from the) 
arrangement, the case is clear.* But,—* 

CXXXYII. If there be no equality (but dis¬ 
agreement) between them, then multiply the portion 
of each heir according to that arrangement into the 
aggregate of the property, and divide the product, by 
the number of the arrangement (g)f; and the 
quotient of this division* is the share of that heir.* 

(, g .) For instance, if a woman leave her husband, 
mother, and two sisters by the same father and mother, the 
division will’ be by six, which will be increased or raised to 
eight, of which, there should be allotted three to the hus- 


AmfOTATIOSS. 

cxxxvi, cxxxvii. If you wish to divide the property left by the 
deceased among (hfs) heirs and creditors, that is for each of them sepa¬ 
rately, and not for all of them collectively, then, if there be equality 
between the property left and the (number arising from the) arrange¬ 
ment, the case is clear r but if there be an agreement (t&wafuk), multiply 
the share of each heir according to that arrangement into the aggregate 
of the property as is directed in the text of this book and tbe commen¬ 
tary (thereon.) According to the Sir&jiyyah and other books, however, 
the above should be multiplied into the measure (wakf) of the property, 
there being no multiplication into the aggregate of the property, unless 
the case be one of disagreement—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 878. 

And you will, in like manner, work out the problem to know the por¬ 
tion of each of the classes.-t-T&id. 

cxxxvii. If it be desired to ascertain, the number of the shares of the 
assets to which each individual heir is entitled, the same process must 
be resorted to, with this difference, that the number of the assets must 
be compared with the share originally allotted to each- individual heir, 


* Shariflyyah, page 72. 
f Sirajiyyah, page 30. 
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Lkotttrk band, one to the mother, and two to each of the sisters. If 
V11 * we take the whole of the property to amount to twenty- 
five dinars, there will be a disagreement between them and 
the (number arising from the) arrangement, which is eight. 
If you, however, wish to know the share of each heir in the 
property left, multiply the husband’s portion, which is three 
according to that arrangement, into the aggregate of the 
property, and the product will be seventy-five; then divide 
this product by the number of the arrangement, that is 
eight, and the quotient will be nine dinars and three-eighths 
of a din&r, which is the portion of the husband out of 
the said property ; multiply also the mother’s share, which 
is one according to that arrangement, into the aggregate of 
the property, and the product will amount to twenty-five, 
then divide this by eight, and the quotient, amounting to 
three din&rg and one-eighth of a din&r, will be the portion 
of the mother out of the deceased’s property: multiply 
likewise each sister’s share, which is two, into the aggre- 


An NOTATIONS. 

and the multiplication and division proceeded on as above.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap. I, Sect, xi, Prino. 110. 

If these numbers appear to be prime to each other, the rale is, that 
the share of each set of heirs must be multiplied into the number of 
the assets, and the result divided by the number of the shares into 
which it was found necessary to make the estate.* If the numbers are 
composit, the rule is, that the share of each set of heirs must be multi¬ 
plied into the measure of the number of the assets, and the result 
divided by the measure of the number of shares into which it was 
found necessary to make the estate.^—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, xi, 
Princ. 108. 


• For instance, a man dies leaving a widow, two daughters, and a paternal 
unde, and property to the amount of 25 rupees. In this case, the estate should 
be originally divided into 24, of which the widow is entitled to 3, the daugh¬ 
ters to 16, and the unde to 5. Now to ascertain to what shares of the estate 
left, these heirs are entitled, the above rnle must be observed. Thns, 
3x25 — 75, and 16 x 25 = 400, and 5*25 =* 125 ; but 75- 7 -24 — 3*, and 
400-7-24 —1644, and 125 -i- 24 = 5*.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect xi, 
Princ. 108. 

f For instance, a man dies, leaving the same number of heirs as above, and 
property to the amount of 50 rupees. Now, as 24 and 50 agree in 2, the measure 
of both numbers is half. Thus 3 *25 = 75, and 16 *25 = 400, and 5*25=125, 
but 75 - 7-12 = 6 *, and 400- 7 -12 = 83*, and 125 -r 12 = 10*.— Ibid., Princ. 
109. 
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gate of the property, and the product will amount to fifty, 
then divide this product by eight, and the quotient, six 
. din&rs and one-fourth of a din&r, will be each sister’s share 
in the property left by the deceased.—Sharifiyyah, page 72. 

CXXXYIIL But if there is an agreement be¬ 
tween the arrangement and the property left, then 
multiply the portion of each heir according to the 
arrangement into the measure of the property, and 
divide the product by the measure of the number 
(arising from the arrangement*): the quotient will 
be the portion of that heir in both methods (A).— 
Sirajiyyah, page 30. 

(A.) As, in the above case or example, if the property 
left by the deceased amount to fifty dfn&rs (instead of twenty- 
five), or there be concordance between them, as in the above 
example, and the property amount to twenty-four dinars, 
then, in both these cases, the portion of each heir according 
to that arrangement, which is prime, must be multiplied 
into the aggregate of the property, and the product divided 
by the number of the arrangement, as is done in the case 
of disagreement, and thereby the share of this heir in the 
property, which is the subject of distribution, will be 
separated. Let this, however, be known to you, that when 
there is no fraction in the property of the deceased, then 
the rule above laid down will apply; but when there is a 
fraction therein, then it will be necessary to increase or 
expand the property, in order that it be of one and the same 
kind, and the mode of expanding is, that the integral num¬ 
ber of the property left be multiplied into the denominator 
of the fraction, then the fraction be added to the product, 
and after that, the number of the arrangement also be 
multiplied into the denominator of the fraction of the pro¬ 
perty, then the two products be worked out by multiplica¬ 
tion and division, aqd the quotient will be the portion of 
each heir. Thus, if, in the above-mentioned case, it be sup¬ 
posed that the property left amounted to twenty-five din&rs, 
and one-third of a dindr, then we must multiply twenty- 
five into the denominator of one-third, which i3 three, and 
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* Sharifiyyah, page 72. 
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the product gained will be seventy-five, to which being 
added the one-third (aforesaid), the aggregate amonnts to 
seventy-six: then, if we multiply also (the number) eight, 
by which the case is arranged, into three, the product will 
be twenty-four; next, if we multiply the portion which each 
heir had, out of eight, 4nto seventy-six, anddivide the same 
by twenty-four, the quotient will be the portion of that 
heir, as if the property bad (originally) amounted to the 
integral number seventy-six (dinirs), and the root of the 
case, to twenty-four.—Sharifiyyah, page 73. 

‘CXXXIX. Next, in order to know the portion 
of each set, you must multiply what each set has 
according to the root of the case, into the measure 
of the property left, then divide the product by the 
'measure (of the arrangement*) of the case, if there 
he an agreement between the property left and (the 
arrangement of*) the case (i); but, if there he a dis¬ 
agreement between them, then you must multiply 
(what was the portion of each set*) into the whole 
of the property left, and divide the product by the 
whole number (arising from the arrangement*) of 
the case ; and the quotient will be the portion of 
that set in both methods [that is agreement and dis¬ 
agreement* (/.)]—Sir&jiyyah, page 30. 

(t.) The exemplification and illustration of the case of 
agreement (are as follow):— 

A husband, four sisters of the whole blood, and two sis¬ 
ters by the same mother only (being left by a woman, her 
surviving,) originally the division was by six, which is the 
root of the case, and which is (here) increased to nine.f 
Now if we suppose the property left to amount to thirty 
(drn&rs or the like), there is between the (number of the) 
property and (that of the) arrangement an agreement in 
three; so if we multiply the husband’s portion, which is 
three, from the root of the case, into the measure of the pro- 


* Sharifiyyah, page 74. 
t See ante, pages 228—230. 
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perty, which is ten, the product will be thirty, and if we Lrctuii* 
divide this product by one-third of the root of the case, 311 
which also is three, the quotient is ten, which is the por¬ 
tion of the husband, and if we multiply the whole sister’s 
portion, which is four, into one-third of the property, the 
product will amount to forty$ and then if we divide the 
same by one-third of the root of the case, the quotient will 
be thirteen (and one-third) which is the share of those sis¬ 
ters ; next, if we multiply the share of the two sisters by 
the same mother only, which is two, into one-third of the 
property, the product will amount to twenty; then if we 
divide the same by one-third of the root of the case, the 
quotient will be six and two-thirds, which is the portion of 
those two sisters.—Sharifiyyah, page 74. 

The case of tad&hhul (concordance) is like that of 
tawafuk (agreement). 

(j. ) The example of the case of disagreement (tabdyun) Farther 
is, that in the above-mentioned case (of agreement) if you example, 
suppose the property to be thirty-two (dinars), then there 
would be a disagreement between this and (the number of) 
the arrangement, which is nine; consequently, we must 
multiply the husband’s share, which is three, into the whole 
of the property, and the product will be ninety-six; then 
we must divide this number by the whole of the root of 
the case, which is nine, and the quotient, which is ten and 
two-thirds, will be the portion of the husband out of the 
property in question; we must also multiply the share of 
the sisters of the whole blood, which amounts to four, into 
the whole of the property, and the product will be one 
hundred and twenty-eight, and then divide this product by 
nine, the quotient, amounting to twenty-four and two-ninths, 
will be the portion of the sisters by both parents from the 
property aforesaid; we must likewise multiply the share 
of the two sisters by the same mother only into the whole 
of the property, and the product will be sixty-four, then 
divide this product by nine, and the quotient, amounting 
to seven and one-ninth, will be the portion of those two 
(sisters) from the supposed amount of the property left.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 74. 

CXL. As to the payment of debts, the debt^««p& 
to each of the creditors stands in the place of the of dm- 
portion of each heir (in the process of working d * ndfl * 
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jlikcturk out,*) and the debts to all the creditors stand in the 
— place of the arranging number (/),f—See Sird- 
jiyyah, Arabic , page 31. 

Explain- (/.) If the deceased’s property, remaining after (defray- 
tion ‘ ment of the expenses of) the funeral ceremony and burial, 
be sufficient for (the liquidation of) the debts, there is no 
difficulty, as (in that case) every one of the creditors will 
have his due in full; but if it be not sufficient for (satisfy¬ 
ing) the number of the creditors, then the mode of knowing 


Annotations. 

cxl. As to the payment of debts, if (the property be) sufficient, it is 
well, if it be not sufficient, and there be a number of creditors, then the 
whole of the debts is (to be taken) as the arranging number, and the debt 
owing to each creditor is to stand as the share of each heir; and you 
must work out as already mentioned.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 77S. 

In a distribution of assets among creditors, the rule is, that the 
aggregate sum of their debts must be the number into which it is neces¬ 
sary to make the estate, and the sum of each creditor's claim must be 
considered as his share. For instance, supposing the debt of one cre¬ 
ditor to amount to 16 rupees, of another to 5, and of another to 3, and 
the debtor to have left property to the amount of 21 rupees. By 
observing the same process as that laid down in principle (109), it will be 
found that the creditor to whom the debt of 16 rupees was due, is entitled 
to 14 rupees, the creditor of 5 rupees, to 4 rupees 6 annas, and the credi¬ 
tor of 3 rupees, to 2 rupees 10 annas.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, zi, 
Princ. 111. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 74. 

f It seems needless to give examples of the simple rules for ascertaining 
the dividends of each class ; bnt the passage concerning creditors, at the close 
of the chapter, is made obscure by extreme brevity, and requires a short illus¬ 
tration. Suppose the assets of Amru to be nine pieces of gold ; his debts, 
five pieces to Saad, and ten to Ahmed ; here the aggregate of the debts, fifteen, 
is composit to nine, and their measures are five and three ; so that, by the 
rule before mentioned of distribution among heirs, Ahmed will receive six, and 
Saad, three pieces ; bnt, had the debtor left thirteen, which would have been 
prime to the amount of both debts, then fifteen, standing in the place of the 
verification, as they call it, must be the divisor of the several products, aris¬ 
ing from the multiplication of ten and five into thirteen, and the quotient 8$ 
and 4} will be the respective dividends of Ahmed and Saad.—Note by Sir 
W. Jones, page 88. 
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(finding out) the portion of each creditor from the property, Lbcturb 
which fell short, is, that the debt (due) to each of them is VII ‘ 
put in the place of each heir’s share in the arranging num¬ 
ber, and the whole of the debts is put in the place of the 
whole arranging number, and worked out in the same man¬ 
ner as for the determination of the share of each heir which 
is already done.—Sharifiyyah, page 75. 

Thus, if a person die leaving nine dinars, and there are iuustra- 
due from him ten din&rs to one (creditor), and five din&rs to Uon ' 
another, these dinars added together amount to fifteen, 
which are in the place of the arranging number, and 
between fifteen and nine there is agreement in three; so if 
we multiply the debt of the person to whom ten din&rs 
are due from the (estate of the) deceased, into one-third 
of nine, the product is thirty, and then if we divide this 
product by the measure of the arrangement, which is five, 
the quotient amounting to six is the portion of the person 
to whom ten din&rs are due; and if we multiply the debt 
owing to the person who has to receive five din&rs from 
him (the deceased) into the measure of the property left, 
which is three, the product will be fifteen, and then if we 
divide this product by one-third of (the number of) the 
arrangement, the quotient amounting to three is the por¬ 
tion of the person to whom five din&rs are due.—Shari- 
fiyyah, page 75. 

And in the above-mentioned case, if we suppose the Farther 
property to amount to thirteen (din&rs), then there is dis- v 

agreement between the property and the arranging number, tion ‘ 
in which case the debt due to the owner (creditor) of ten 
(din&rs) should be multiplied into the whole of the proper¬ 
ty, and the product will be one hundred and thirty ; then 
if we divide this product by the whole of the arranging 
number, which is fifteen, the quotient will be eight ana 
two-thirds, which is the portion of the person to whom ten 
(din&rs) are due; and if the debt of the person to whom five 
(din&rs) are due be likewise multiplied into the whole of 
the property left, the product will be sixty-five; then if 
we divide this product by fifteen, the quotient will be four 
and one-third, which is the portion of him to whom five 
(din&rs) are due. And if, in the above case, we suppose 
the property to be five din&rs, then there is an agreement 
in five between the property and the arranging number on 
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account of their being mutad&khil as already mentioned/ 
so we must multiply the debt of the person to whom ten 
(din&rs) are due into one-fifth of the property left, which is 
one, and divide the product, which is ten, by one-fifth of 
the arranging number, which is three, and the quotient 
amounting to three and one-third is the proportion of the 
person to whom ten din&rs are due; if we likewise multi¬ 
ply the debt of the person to whom five (din&rs) are due 
into the measure of the property left, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by the measure of the arranging number, which is 
three, the quotient amounting to one and two-thirds is the 
portion of the person to whom five (dio&rs) are due. And 
you have already known that the mode (rule) prevalent in 
the case of disagreement comprises also the case of taw&- 
fuk and tad£khul.—Sharifiyyah, page 75. 

CXLII. It is lawful for several partners to agree 
amongst themselves to make a division of their 
joint property. But if there be an infant among 
them, it is requisite that they procure an order from 
the Magistrate (Kdzi); for they possess no power 
over the infant.—Hiddyah, vol. iv, page 4. 

CXLIII. If the joint owners and possessors of a 
property request the partition of it, theEazi (Judge), 
may, upon £heir proving it to be so, order the 
partition.f 


Annotations. 

cxliii. It is mentioned in the Jami-us-Saghfr} that when two 
men apply for partition of lands which they prove by witnesses to be in 
their possession, the Kazi must not order the partition until they also 
prove, by evidence, that the lands are their property ; for otherwise it 
is possible they may belong to another person.—HidAyah, voL iv, 
page 8. 


* That is the smaller number exactly measuring the larger.—See ante, 
page 205. 

f See Hidayah, vol. iv, page 8. 

% Vide Introductory Lecture, page 38, 
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CXLIV. Partition may be granted at the requi- 
sition of even a single co-sliarer, where the respect: —- 
ive share of each of the partners is capable of being Prine v u - 
separately converted to use, because partition is an 
indisputable 'right, when required in any article 
capable of partition.— Vide Hid&yah, vol. iv, page 11. 

Nevertheless,— 

CXLV. If only one heir appear, a partition Prindpu. 
must not be ordered, although he produce the neces¬ 
sary evidence, for it is requisite that both the litigants 
be present, and one man cannot appear on both 
sides.— Ibid, page 10. 

CXLVI. If, on the contrary, the share of one Pdndpu. 
partner only be fit for use, and not that of the other, 
because of its being extremely small, and the owner 
of the greater share demand a partition, the Kazi 
must grant it, but he must not grant it at the 
requisition of the other partner; for as the former can 
reap a benefit from his share, his demand is worthy 
of regard, but as the latter can have no other 
motives for his requisition than malice, and a desire 
of giving trouble, it is not to be attended to.— 
Hidayah, vol. iv, page 11. 

CXLVII. If the shares of each of the partners Pdndpu. 
be so very small that they would separately be of no 
use, the Kdzi must not order a partition, unless all 
the partners acquiesce; for, whenever partition is 
compulsively made, it is with a view to promote 
utility.— Ibid, page 11. 


Annotatiohs. 

cxliv. Where two persons claim partition of an estate which has 
devolved on them by inheritance, it should be granted, so also where one 
heir claims it, provided the property admit of separation without detri¬ 
ment to its utility.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Sect, xii, Prin. 112. 
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CXLVI1I. A partition must not be granted where 
the property consists of various species or of house* 
hold vessels, unless all parties consent thereto. 
Partition cannot also be made of a bath, mill, or 
well without the consent of all the parties.— Vide 
Hiddyah, vol. iv, pages 12 Sc 13. 

CXLIX. Where two heirs appear, and produce 
evidence to prove the death of their ancestor, and 
the number of his heirs, and the house or other 
heritage is in their possession, but one of the heirs 
is absent,—in this case, the Kdzi may order a parti* 
tion, if the heirs who attend require it, appointing an 
agent to take possession of the portion of the 
absentee ; or if, under the same circumstances, one of 
the heirs be an infant, the Kdzi may order a partition, 
appointing a. guardian to take possession of its por* 
tion; because in so doing, the interest of .the infant 
or absentee is promoted.— Ibid, pages 8 & 9. 

CL. If the land, or a part of it, be in the posses* 
sion of an absent heir, or of his trustee, or in that 
of an infant heir, the partition must not be 
ordered, whether the heirs who are present produce 
evidence or not.— Ibid, page 10. 

This is approved; for the partition, in such a case, 
would, in fact, be a decree against an absentee, or an infant, 
divesting him of something he possesses without any liti¬ 
gant appearing on his behalf; nor can the trustee of the 
absentee stand as litigant on his behalf in any thing which 
may be attended with loss to him; and it is illegal in the 
K&zl to pass a decree without all the litigants being 
present.— Ibid, page 10. 


Ahhotatiors. 

f 

cxlviii. But where the property cannot be separated without detri¬ 
ment to its several parts, the consent of ail the co-heirs is requisite; so 
also where the estate consists of articles of different species.—Macn. 
M. L., Chap. I, Sect, xii, Princ. 113. 
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CLI. The parti tioner must divide the article 
in due proportions, separate each share and mea* — 
sure it, so that its extent may be known. He must, 
moreover, appraise the article, as it is requisite, for 
his further guidance, that the value be ascertained.— 

Vide Ibid, pages 16 & 17. 

CLII. Supposing the article to be a house, in Prindpit. 
separating the shares he must also separate the road 
and the drain belonging to it, if possible, so that 
one share may no longer have any connection with 
the other, in order that every cause of dispute may 
be terminated, and that the intention of the partition 
may be completely accomplished.— Vide Hiddyah, 
pages 16 & 17. 

CLIII. The article must, moreover, be divided Pri*dpu. 
into fractions equal to the smallest proportion, that 
is to say, if the smallest portion held by any of 
the partners or co-parceners be a third, the whole must 
be divided into three parts ; or if the smallest por¬ 
tion be a sixth, the whole must be divided into six 
parts; so that the division may be made accurately. 

Thus, if an estate is to be divided betwixt two heirs, 
the one being a son, and the other a daughter, it 
must be divided into three shares, one termed the 
first, the next to it, the second, and the next, the 
third ; and the partitioner is to write the names upon 
the billets, and cause'them to be drawn like lots; 
and if the son’s name come up first, he gets the 
first share, and the one next to it, and the third goes 
to the daughter; or if the daughter’s name come up 


Annotations. 

cliii. On the occasion of a partition, • the property (where it does not 
consist of money), should be distributed into several distinct shares, cor¬ 
responding with the portions of the co-heirs; each share should be 
appraised, and recourse should be had to the drawing of lots.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap. 1, Sect, xii, Princ. 114. 
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first, she gets the first share, and the other two fall 
to the son.—Hid&yah, vol. iv, page 17. 

CLIV. The partitioner in making the divisions 
of landed property, must not annex a consideration 
in dirms or dinars (money), without the concurrence 
of the parties (c).— Ibid , page 17. 

(c.) That is to say, if he make one share less than the 
other, and as a compensation annex to it a sum in 
dirms (money), it is not valid unless they consent, for 
partnership is not in dirms, and partition is one of the 
rights of partnership. Besides, if dirms be admitted into 
the transaction, it' destroys the equality of the portion; 
because one of the partners gets the property, and is liable 
for the dirms which have become the right of the other; 
and there is possibility that he may never pay them, 
by which meaus the other would lose his right.— Ibid, 
pages 17 & 18. 

CLV. Another common method of partition is 
by usufruct (Mahayat*), in which each heir enjoys 
the use, or the profits, of the property by rotation, f 
The same is as follows:— 

CLVI. If a partition be made regarding the pro* 
duce of a house to this effect, that the one partner 


* Mahay at, in the language of the law, signifies the partition of the tun* 
frnct, and it is allowed ; because it is frequently impossible for all the part¬ 
ners to enjoy together, and at one and the same time, the nse of the thing 
held in partnership. Mahayat, therefore, resembles the partition of pro¬ 
perty, with this difference, however, that in the partition of property each 
sharer enjoys the use of his respective share at the same time, whereas in the 
partition of usufruct each most frequently enjoys the use of the thin^ held 
in partnership only when it comes to his turn by rotation. Partition of 
property is, therefore, more effectual than partition of usufruct in accom* 
plishing the enjoyment of the use ; for which reason, if one partner apply 
for a partition of property, and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Kazi must grant the request of the former ; and if a partition of usufruct 
should have taken place, with respect to a thing capable of a partition of pro¬ 
perty (such as a house or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of the 
partners apply for a partition of property, the Kazi must grant partition of 
property and annul the partition of usufruct,—Hidayah, vol. iv, page 31. 

f But this method is subordinate to actual partition ; and where one co-heir 
demands separation, and the other, a division of the usufruct only, the former 
claim is entitled to preference in all practicable cases.—Macn, M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, xii, Princ. 115. 
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shall let it out for one or two months, and enjoy the 
produce or rent, and that afterwards the other part- —1 
ner shall let it out in the same manner, and enjoy 
the rent, such a partition is valid, according to 
Zahir-ur-Rawdyit; but a similar agreement regard¬ 
ing a slave or a quadruped is not valid.—Hidayah, 
vol. iv, page 36. 

CLVTI. If it should happen that the rent of a Pnndpu. 
house is greater during the turn of one partner, 
than in that of the other, they are both to partici¬ 
pate in the excess, or difference betwixt tne one 
rent and the other, so that an exact equality may be 
effected betwixt theur. It is otherwise where they 
make a partition respecting the use of the house, 
and it afterwards yields a greater produce to the one 
in his turn than to the other.— Ibid, page 36. 

CLV1II. If two partners, by a mutual contract, pruuipk. 
make a partition of usufruct respecting a house, to 
this effect, that one of them shall inhabit one part of 
it, and the other another,—or that one shall inhabit 
the upper floor, and the other, the lower, such con¬ 
tract is valid; for as a partition of property executed 
in this manner is lawful, so likewise is a partition of 

usufruct.*— Ibid, page 32. 

% 

CLIX. If two persons make a partition of usu- Prindpi*. 
fruct regarding two houses; in this manner, that the 


* It is proper to remark, that a partition of nsnfrnct, when thus executed, 
is in reality a separation, that is a division of the whole of the shares of 
nsnfrnct of one partner from those of another partner.—Hidayah, vol. iv, 
page 32. 

It is lawful for each partner to let ont on rent that part of which the 
nsnfrnct has fallen to him, and he may appropriate to himself the rent 
accruing therefrom, whether it be a condition in the agreement of partition of 
nsnfrnct or not; for every use which accrnes from that part becomes (in con- 
aeqnence of the partition of nsnfrnct) his property, and the rent which he 
receives is nothing more than a compensation given nim in lien of the use 
accruing from it.— Ibid, page 32. 
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one shall inhabit theone house, and the other shall 
inhabit the other, it is valid; and the K&zi may 
enforce it, according to the two disciples; and such 
is also the opinion of Hanifah, as mentioned in the 
Zdhir-ur-Rawdyit.—Hiddyah, vol. iv, page 34. 

CLX. A partition concerning the rent of two 
houses is likewise lawful, according to the Zahir-ur- 
Kawayit, for the same reasons as have been assigned 
in the case of one house. If, however, one house 
yield a greater rent than the other, still the part¬ 
ners do not both share in the excess.—fiidayah, 
vol. iv, page 36. 

The reason of this distinction is that, in the case of 
two houses, when a partition of their rents is made, separ¬ 
ation is*the prevailing principle.— Ibid, page 36. 

If two partners make a partition of usufruct regarding 
an orchard of dates, or a garden containing trees, in this 
manner, that each shall take a part and cultivate it, and 
enjoy the fruits produced from it,—or if they make a par¬ 
tition of usufruct regarding a herd of goats, in this manner, 
that each shall take a certain number, and feed them, and 
enjoy the milk produced by them, neither of these parti¬ 
tions of usufruct is valid. Because partition of usufruct 
regarding use, as well as partition ot usufruct regarding 
service, is admitted only from necessity, as being unsub¬ 
stantial, and, therefore, incapable of division; but, in the 
present instances, the fruit and milk, when once produced, 
are capable of division, being things which substantially 
exist, and, therefore, there is, in these instances, no 
necessity.—HicUyah, vol. iv, page 38. 


I 


LECTURE Till. 


ON APOSTACY—IMPEDIMENTS TO SUCCESSION, AND— 
EXCLUSION FROM INHERITANCE. 


The lexicographical meaning of the ‘ Murtadd ’ (ren- Apostate 
dered by € apostate ’) is one who turns away (from an object); 
but in law it signifies * a renouncer of the Muhammadan 
faith.’ The essentiality of apostacy consists in the utter¬ 
ing of words against the (Muhammadan) religion, after 
embracing the (Muhammadan) faith, which is belief in 
Muhammad with respect to all that came down to him from 
Almighty God.—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 392. 

CLXI. When a male apostate has died (natur- principle 
ally), or been killed, or passed into a hostile country Of aposU- 

__ cy. 


Arhotatiors. 

dxi. When a male apostate is put to death, or dies naturally, or 
escapes to a foreign country, all that he had acquired while a Musalman 
belongs to his heirs.*—Fat&wft Alamgirf, vol. vi, page 633.— Vide B. 
Dig** P*ge 7 90. 

If he (the apostate) die, or be killed while an apostate, or be deter¬ 
mined (by the Kizi) to have gone into a hostile country, then his 
Musalman heir, even though such heir be a wife, who has observed the 
abstinence ( iddai ), will inherit what was acquired by him (the apostate) 
at the time of his having been a Musalman, after payment, however, of 
the debts incurred by him while a Musalm&n; but what was acquired 
by him during apostacy, will be (taken as) a spoil, after payment of the 
debts which he had contracted while an apostate. The two lawyers, 
(Abii Yusuf and Muhammad,) say, that the property acquired during 
apostacy is also an inheritance.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 392. 


* By Act XXI of I860 of the Indian Legislature, it is declared, that— 
M so much of any law or usage as inflicts on any person forfeiture of right or 
property, or may be held in any way to impair or affect any right of inherit¬ 
ance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or haying been excluded from the 
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L vm** (d^r-ul-harb), and the Judge (Kdzi) has determined 

—■’ bis baying gone into tbe hostile country, then what 

he had acquired at the time of his being a Musal- 

mdn goes to his heirs who are Musalmdns (a), but 

what he has earned since the time of his apostacy, 

is placed in the Public Treasury (Bayit-ul-mdl), 

according to Abii Hanifah.—Sirdjiyyah, page 58. 

• 

But according to the two lawyers (Abfi Yusuf and Mu¬ 
hammad) both the acquisitions go to his Musalm&u heir or 
heirs.— Ibid, page 58. 

Expian*- (a.) Among these the wife is included, if she is a Mu- 
tIon * salra&n, and her iddat is unexpired at the time of his death. 

But if her iddat has expired, or if her marriage was never 
consummated, she has no right to any share in his inherit¬ 
ance. She also loses her right if she apostatizes with him; 
though when a husband and wife apostatize together, her 
marriage still continues. If she should bear a child after 
their apostacy, and the husband should then die, the child 
would be entitled to a share in his inheritance, if the birth 
takes place within six months from the day of the husband’s 
apostacy; but if the birth should take place at more than 
six months from the day of the apostacy, the child would 
have no right.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 633.— 
B. Dig., page 700. 


communion of any religion, or being deprired of caste, shall cease to be 
enforced as law in all the courts of this country.” This removes the dis¬ 
qualifications of the apostate himself ; but his children, if brouglit up in his 
new faith, would be still excluded from the inheritance of their Musalman 
relatives by the mere difference of religion—an objection that is left 
untouched by the Act ; while apparently, there would be no objection to the 
relatives inheriting from the apostate or his children, for being no longer of 
the Musalmin religion, his or their succession could hardly be regulated by 
Muhammadan Law.—Note by Mr. Neil fiaillie. 

In Sved Ziya-ood-deen v. Sheikh Lootf Alee, it has been actually determined 
by the late Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, that * if by Muhammadan Law a Sunni 
could not inherit from a 8hi£h, (a Sunni’s becoming a Shiah and vice-versd 
being according to that law quasi apostacy), then under the provisions of 
Act XXI of 1850 (the clear purport whereof is, that religions exclusion shall 
not be permitted to check the ordinary current of the civil law of inheritance, 
and any law previously in force, which should be taken to interrupt the law 
of inheritance upon the ground of a change of religious faith, shall not at all 
be enforced) this rule of Muhammadan Law cannot be enforced, so as to 
impair the right of inheritance.—Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, Dec. for 1856, 
page 1092. 
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According to Sh&fn, however, both the acquisitions must Liter tin* 
be entirely placed, in the public treasury. — Sir&jiyyali, V11I ~ 
page 58. 

GLXII. If, however, he again become a Musal- Principle. 
mdn previously to the (Edzi’s) determination, then 
he will be treated as if he did not become an apos- 
tnte; and if he returned to the Muhammadan 
faith after that (determination), when his property 
has been already with his heirs, then he will retake 
it either amicably or by law-suit; but he shall not 
take the property if it has been placed in the public 
treasury, by reason of its having (already) become 
a spoil. And if the property has been des¬ 
troyed, or the heir (or successor) has alienated it 
relinquishing his own right, then he (the former) 
shall not have it, even though the property be in 
existence, because the judgment (of the Eazi) is 
irrevocable.—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 392. 

The same author moreover says :—“ An apostate’s right 
to his estate is forfeited by way of suspense: afterwards, if 
he return to the Muhammadan faith, the estate will revert 
to him.”— Ibid. 

CLXIIL What he. gained after his arrival in Principle. 
the hostile country, is confiscated by general con¬ 
sent ;* because it was gained by him while he was a 
resident in a hostile country, and a Musalman does 
not inherit from a resident of a hostile country.f 

CLX1V. All the property of a female apostate prin cipl e. 
(whether it be acquired by her while she was a 
Musalman, or during her apostacy, but previous to 


Annotations. 

clxtv. When a female apostate dies, the right of her husband to take a 
share in her inheritance depends on the fact of her having apostatized 


* Sirajiyyah, page 58. 
f Sharifiyyab, page 148. 
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her going to a hostile country*) goes to her Musal- 
mdn heirs, without diversity of opinion.—Sirdjiyyah, 
page 58. 

“ Becanse,” says Sharif, “ according to our doctrine, a 
female apostate is never killed, but is imprisoned until she 
becomes a Musalm&n, or departs this life.”—Sharifiyyah, 
page 148. 

As regards the succession of apostates themselves ,— 

CLXV. A male apostate does not inherit from 
any one—neither from a Musalmdn, nor from an 
apostate like himself (c);—so also a female apostate 
shall not inherit from any one, except when the 
people of a whole district become apostates alto¬ 
gether; for then they inherit reciprocally (d).— 
iSirajiyyah, page 58. 

(c.) Inasmuch as an apostate has, by his apostacy, 
become a sinner, and, therefore, he is not entitled to any 
favor of the law, that is to inheritance; on the contrary, he 
deserves to be excluded with punishment, just as a mur¬ 
derer forfeits his right.—Sharifiyyah, page 148. 

(d.) Because (then) their district becomes a hostile 
country by reason of the rules of infidels being promulgated 
therein.—Sharifiyyah, page 149. 

CLXVI. If a person before his becoming an 
apostate was entitled to the inheritance of a relative, 
his subsequent apostacy does not deprive him of his 


Arrotatiors. 

during health, or during sickness. If the apostacy took place when she was 
in health, he has no right to anything. If it took place when she was sick, 
and she has died when her iddat was still unexpired, though by analogy 
she was no evader, and he could, therefore, have no right to her inheri¬ 
tance, yet on a liberal construction she is accounted to be such, and he 
is allowed to participate.—Fat&wk Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 633.—B. Dig., 
page 701. 

clxv. A female apostate, like a male apostate, cannot inherit from 
any one, because she has no religion.— Ibid. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 53 
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right of succession to the same; though upon his L ^™ R " 
becoming an apostate he would forfeit his right to —' 
hold the property so inherited, and the same would 
be taken by his Musalmdn heir or heirs. 

Vide Wujih-un-nes8& Kh&uam r. Mirz& Hosain All— Precedent 
Sel. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut Reports, vol. i, page 268, 

(New. Ed., p. 356). 

Impediments to succession are ( principally) four impedi- 
(viz.,) 1— Slavery , 2— Homicide , 3 —Difference of l ^Uafon. 
religion , and 4— Difference of country. 


CLXYII. Slavery, whether it be perfect (e) or Principle 
imperfect (f), is an impediment to succession.* * * § 018laTery ' 

. (<?.) Perfect.} As the condition of an absolute slave 
(kinn), since an absolute slave is not master of any pro* 
perty, though he may have all, the means of possessing 
property: he, therefore, is not entitled to inheritance.— 

Vide Sbarifiyyah, page 11. 

. Two daughters succeed, excluding their mother, who is Precedent 
a slave of the deceased proprietor.—-Macnaghten’a Prece¬ 
dents of Muhammadan Law, Chap. I, Case lxxii. 

(f.) Imperfect.] As the condition of a Muk&tab,f Exptau- 
Mudabbar,] or Umm-ul-walad.§—Sharifiyyah, page 11. 


tion. 


Annotations. 

clxvii. Slavery is an impediment to inheritance, and in this respect 
there is no difference between an absolute and a qualified slave. Even a 
partially emancipated slave is not capable of inheriting according to Abii 
Hanifah.—Fatdwa Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.—B. Dig., page 697. 

Slaveiy, though imperfect, as (the condition of) a Mukatabf slave, (is 
an impediment to succession)*—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 862. 


* Vide Sirajiyyah, page 5. 

v t The slave who ransoms himself is denominated a Mnkatab (written off). 

t A Mndabbar slave is he who is promised by his master to be free after 
his death. 

§ An Umm-ul-walad (child’s mother) is a female slave who has borne a 
child or children to her master, and is thence entitled to be free after his 
death.—See Hidayah, vol. i, pages 475, 479, and vol. ii, page 98. 

Slavery by the Muhammadan Law is either perfect and absolute, as when 
the slave and all that he can possess are wholly at the disposal of his master ; 
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CLXVIIL Homicide, whether punishable by- 
retaliation (#), or expiable (A), is an impediment 
to the slayer’s inheriting from the person slain by 
him.* 


Expiana- (<?•) * Homicide punishable by retaliation ’ is wilful 
tioo. murder. When a person intentionally strikes a blow on a 
person with a weapon, or with a thing which equally with 
it may serve to sever a limb or limbs (from one’s body,) 
such as a sharp piece of wood or a stone, its result is crime 
and retaliation, and there is no expiation for the same.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 11. 

Every act of malice that induces retaliation or expiation 
is a cause for depriving (the slayer) of a right of inheritance 
to the person slain.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.— 
B. Dig., page 697. 

ExpUna- (A.) ‘ Homicide expiable 9 is manslaughter, fts striking a 
person with a thing which generally does not kill; and the 
result thereof, according to both doctrines,f is the payment 
of expiatory mulct by the relations (of the criminal), and 
also sin and atonement, there being no retaliation for it;— 
or it is an accidental death.—Sharifiyyah, page 12. 


Example. As where a man shot an arrow at his prey, and the arrow 
by accident killed a human being; or where a person, 
while asleep, turned upon another, and (thereby) killed 
him; or where a beast of burthen trampled upon (a person) 
while a man was riding upon it; or where one fell from 
the roof of a house upon a person (who was thereby killed); 
or where a piece of stone fell from one’s head upon a per- 


or imperfect and privileged, as when the master has promised the slave his 
freedom on his paying a certain sum of money by easy instalments, or, 
without any payment, after the death of the master : a female slave, who 
has borne a child to her master, is also privileged ; but in both sorts of sla¬ 
very, as long as it continues, the slave can acquire no property, and conse¬ 
quently cannot inherit. The Arabian castom of allowing a slave to cultivate 
a piece of land, or set np a trade on his own account, so that he may work 
out his manumission by prudence and industry, and by degrees pay the price 
of. his freedom, may suggest an excellent mode of enfranchising the black 
■laves in our plantations, with great advantage to our country and without 
low to their proprietors.—Note by Sir W. Jones, page 60. 

• Vide , Sirajiyyab, page 5. 

f That is, according to the opinions of both Abu Hanifah and Shaft. 
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son and he (the latter) died. The result of these is atone- Lrcturs 
ment, and payment of expiatory mulct, but no sin: in all VI11, 
of these (or such) cases, the killer would be excluded from 
the inheritance (of the killed), provided such killing be not 
a justifiable homicide.—Sharifiyyah, page 12. 

CLXIX. There is (however) one instance of**™^pk 
intentional homicide, where the crime induces the 
incapacity of inheriting, though the offender is 
npt subject to retaliation. This is the case of a son 
murdered by his father. But it is properly an 
exception to the law of retaliation, the crime having 
been originally subject to this highest penalty, and 
remitted by the Prophet.* 

“ Should you, however, allege,” says Sharif, “ that if a 
father intentionally kills his son, and although no retaliation 
or atonement is ordained (for it), yet, according to all doc¬ 
trines, he is excluded (from inheritance). ” “ To this, ” says 
Sharif, “ I would reply, that the killing in question was ori¬ 
ginally the cause ot retaliation, but it has been remitted by 
(this) dictum of the Prophet: ‘ A father shall not suffer 
capital punishment for (killing) his son; nor a master for his 
slave.’ It should not be objected that, according to the 
(general) dictum of the Prophet, * a slayer is excluded from 
the inheritance of the slain,’ the slayers should, without 
exception, be excluded from inheritance, as is held by 
Sh&fii. Fdr, how then can all those cases be excepted ? 


An notations. 

clxix. Homicide, whether it is punishable by retaliation, or expiable, 
(disables the perpetrator to inherit from the ala in), even though the 
crime be pardonable, as in the instance of a father killing his son.— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 862. 

One who has unlawfully killed another is incapable of inheriting from 
him, whether the killing was intentional or a misadventure, as by rolling 
over him in sleep, or by falling on him from the roof of a house, or 
by treading on him with a beast on which the slayer was riding.— 
Fat&w£ Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.—B. Dig., page 697. 


* B. M. L., page 24. 
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We maintain that the slayer for a just cause is excepted, 
because exclusion is ordained as a punishment for the pro¬ 
hibited description of killing: but as to the exclusion of 
the creator of a cause of killing, he is not in fact a killer.”— 
Sharlfiyyah, page 12. 

Hence, where the crime is a justifiable one, there is no 
exclusion. Thus,— 

CLXX. If a person kills his ancestor or pre¬ 
decessor for retaliation, or by inflicting chastisement 
under the sentence of a Kazi (Judge), or for self- 
defence, in such case the killer would not at all be 
excluded (from the inheritance of the killed). The 
same is the law where a just (or loyal) person killed 
his ancestor who was a rebel.—Sharlfiyyah, p. 12. 

CLXXI. And if the killing be not directly, but 
by creating a cause, or (in other words) by merely 
being the occasion of the death, as by digging a 
pit or well in another’s property or land (into 
which one falls and dies), or by placing upon it a 
large stone, (against which one stumbles, and death 
is the consequence), then the expiatory mulct or 
the price of blood must be paid for the killer by 
his relations, but neither retaliation nor atonement is 
ordained therein. Such is also the case if the 
killer be an infant, or a mad person. In such cases 
of homicide, there is no exclusion from inherit¬ 
ance.*—Sharlfiyyah, page 12. 


Annotation*. 

clxxi. Bat being the indirect cause of a person’s death is not a 
sufficient ground for excluding from inheritance; as for instance, when 
a person has dog a well into which another falls, or placed a stone on 
the road against which he stnmbles, and is killed in consequence.— 
Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.—B, Dig., page 697. 


* Homicide is either with malice prepense, and panishable with death ; or 
without proof of malice, and expiable by redeeming a Mosalman slave, or by 
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, CLXXII. When a father has circumcised his lrctor* 
child, and the child died in consequence of the opera* — 
tion, the father is not deprived of his right in the 
child’s inheritance.*—Fatawa Alamgfri, vol. vi, 
page 631.—B. Dig., page 697. 

According to Sh&fii, however, the killer of a person does 
not at all inherit.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 862. 

CLXXIII. Difference of religion—that is differ- Principle 
rence between Islam and infidelity—is an impedi- £ f r e^ of 
ment to succession(t).f religion. 

Annotations. ' 

clxxiii. Difference of religion (between) Musalmans and infidels (is an 
impediment to succession*)—Durr-ol-Mukht&r, page 862. 

clxxiii Difference of religion is also an impediment to succession, by 
which it is meant, the difference between Isl&m and infidelity.—Fatawk 
Alamgfri, vol. vi, page 631.—B. Dig., page 798. 


fasting two entire months, and by paying the price of blood ; or thirdly, it ' 
is accidental, for which an expiation is necessary. Malicious homicide or 
mnrder (for, by the best opinions, the Arabian law on this head nearly 
resembles our own) is committed, when a human creature is unjustly killed 
with a weapon, or any dangerous instrument likely to occasion death, as with 
a 8harp stick or a large stone, or with fire, which has the effect, says Kasim, 
of the most dangerous instrument, and, by parity of reason, with poison or by 
drowning ; but those two modes of killing are not specified by him ; and 
there is a strange diversity of opinion concerning them. Killing without 
proof of malice is, when death ensues from a beating or blow with a slight 
wand, a thin whip, or a small pebble, or with any thing not ordinarily dan¬ 
gerous.—Note by Sir W. Jones, page 61. 

If, however, a man were to dig a pit, or fix a large stone on the field of 
another, and the owner of the field were to be killed by falling at night into 
the pit, or running against the stoue, the doer of the illegal act, which was 
the primary occasion (but not the cause) of the death, must pay the price of 
blood; but would not, it seems, be generally disabled from inheriting; he 
ought, one would think, to be incapable of succeeding to the property of the 
deceased, whom he destroyed, and whom he might have meant to destroy, by 
such a machination.— Ibidj page 62. 

* But if he should admonish him with stripes, and the child should die in 
consequence, he is responsible for the diyat or fine, and loses his right to 
inherit according to Abu Hanifah, though he is not responsible according to 
the other two (Abu Yusuf and Muhammad). And if a teacher be the person 
who punished the child, with the father’s permission, he does not incur 
any liability, according to all their opinions.—Fatawa Alamgfri, voL vi, 
page 631.—B. Dig., page 697. 

f Vide Sirajiyyah, page 5. 

Difference of religion is such an impediment to inheritance, that an infidel 
cannot, in any case, be an heir to a believer, nor a believer to an infidel.— 

B. M. L., page 24, 
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(i.) Thus an iufidel shall not inherit from a Musalm&n 
agreeably to the doctrine of all, and a Musalm&n shall not 
inherit from an infidel according to the dictum of Ali, 
Zayid, and the whole of the Prophet’s Companions. This 
doctrine is followed by our learned legislators, and also by 
Sh&fii, in accordance with this dictum of the Prophet: 
“ The followers of two different religions shall not inherit 
from each other.”—Sharifiyyah, page 13. 

CLXXIV. The free thinkers (Ahl-ul-hawa) are 
not, however, excluded from succeeding to orthodox 
Muhammadans, since they are believers of the 
Prophets and the scriptures, but differ only in their 
interpretation of the latter and Sunnat.—Shari- 
fiyyah, page 14. 

But a difference of faith among unbelievers, such as 
Christianity, Judaism, Mujoosseeisin, and idolatry, is no 
impediment to succession, so that there are mutual rights 
between Christians, Jews, and Mujoossees.*—Fat&w& 
Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.—B. Dig., page 698.— Vide 
Sharifiyyah, page 14. 

All infidels, however different their creeds may happen 
to be, inherit from each other, since they are considered as 
being of one religion.*—Sharifiyyah, page 13. 

CLXXY. Difference of country,—either actual, 
as between an alien enemy and an alien tributary (a), 
or qualified, as between a fugitive (mustamin) and a 


Annotations. 

clxxv. Difference of country (ddr) is also an impediment to suc¬ 
cession, but this applies only to unbelievers, not to Musalmans. So 
that if a Muaalmin should die in a hostile country (dir-ul-harb), his son 
in the country of peace (dir-ul-Isttm) inherits from him. The differ¬ 
ence of country is actual when an alien dies in the d&r-ul-harb, having 
a father or son who is a tributary infidel (Zimmi) in the dar-ul-Islim; 
and in that case, the Zimmi does not inherit from the alien. In like 
manner, if a Zimmi should die in the d&r-ul-Islam, leaving a father or 
son in the d&r-ul-harb, he would not inherit from him.—Fat&wa Alam¬ 
giri, vol. vi, page 631.—B. Dig., page 698. 


* An nnbelicver shall never be heir to a believer, and conversely; but 
infidel subjects may inherit from iufidels.—Note by Sir William Jonea. 
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tributary (Zimmi), or between two fugitive enemies 
from two different States (6),—is also an impedi- — 
ment to succession. 

Because when an alien enemy enters (*.*., takes his Reason, 
domicile in) the country of Musalm&ns, obtaining pro* 
tection (by payment of the tribute exacted from infidels,) 
then he and the alien tributary, though actually in one 
country, are in a qualified sense in two different countries, 
inasmuch as the fugitive is in the qualified^ sense in the 
seat of hostility. Do you not see that he may return to it, 
and there is no probability of his living perpetually in our 
country, whereas the case is otherwise with the alien tri¬ 
butary. Consequently, they do not inherit from each 
other.—Sharifiyyah, page 14. 

(a.) Thus if an alien enemy die in the abode or seat of niustra- 
hostility (d4r-ul-harb,) leaving a father and son who are alien tion ‘ 
tributaries in the abode or seat of peace (d&r-ul-isl&m), or 
if an alien tributary die in the seat of peace, leaving a 
father and son in the seat of hostility, then none of them 
shall inherit from the other; because the alien tributary 
being in the seat of peace, and the alien enemy in the seat 
of hostility, the relationship between them is cut off by the 
actual difference of country, although they were of the same 
religion; consequently the (right of) inheritance founded 
upon (such) relationship is also cut off (or destroyed) ; inas¬ 
much as the heir succeeds to the ancestor in his property 
by becoming the owner thereof and appropriating and 
enjoying the same.*—Sharifiyyah, page 14. 

(i.) As regards the second example (viz., between two iHostra- 
fugitive enemies from two different States), if it be supposed, Uon * 
as it is said, that they are two fugitive enemies in their own 
countries, which are different from each other, then it 
should be held that they are in a manner actually in two 


* When an enemy dies in a hostile country, leaving within the Muham¬ 
madan territories a father or son who is a Zimnri, or a Zimmi dies in the 
Muhammadan territories, leaving a father or son who is an enemy and 
residing in a hostile country, neither can succeed to the other, though they 
should be of the same religion, because their countries are actually different, 
the Zimmi being to all intents and purposes a subject of the Muhammadan 
State.—-B. M. L., page 29. 

N 2 
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different countries, (in which instance, this oase should 
have been put before the case in the qualified sense,) but 
if it be supposed that the two fugitives are actually in two 
different countries, but they are (living) in the seat of 
pehce by obtaining protection, then they are actually in 
one country, and in the qualified sense in two different 
countries;*consequently, what is above said does not 
apply.—Sharifiyyah, pages 14 & 15. 

“ When a Must&min dies in our territory, leaving pro¬ 
perty, it should be sent to his heirs; when a Zimmi dies 
without heirs, his property goes to the public treasury 
(bayit-ul-m&l).”—Fatfiwd Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 631.— 

B. Dig., page 698. 

CLXXVI. A State differs from another by 
having different forces and Sovereigns, and there 
being no community of protection between them (ff)-f 

(y.) As for instance, if one of the two Sovereigns is 
in India possessing a State and forces, and the other is in 
Turkey possessing a different State and forces, and the 
community of protection is cut off between them, so much 


Annotations. 

clxxvi. Countries differ by a difference of armies and governments 
which cuts off* protection between them.—Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. vi, 
page 631.—B. Dig., page 698. 


* The case is so far different with respect to a Zimmi and a Must&min, 
that for the time they are both inhabitants of the same country ; but their 
condition is not the same, the Zimmi being, as already observed, the subject 
of the Muhammadan State, to which he pays tribute and owes allegiance, and 
being no longer at liberty to return to the place of his birth. The Must&min, 
on the other hand, is only on sufferance in the Muhammadan territory, where 
he is not permitted to remain longer than a year, and during that time he 
neither pays tribute, nor is debarred from returning to the country from 
whence he came, and to which he is held to belong. It is hot to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the Zimmi and Must&min should be accounted in law as 
of different countries, and consequently incapable of inheriting the one to 
the other.—B. M. L., page 29. 

f The difference between two States or countries consists in the difference 
of Sovereigns, by whom protection is given to their respective subjects, and 
to whom allegiance is respectively due from them. This difference is par¬ 
ticularly marked between a country governed by a Muhammadan power and 
a country ruled by a prince of any other religion.; for they are always, vir- 
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so that each of them considers it lawful to kill r the other; Lecture 

and if a man belonging to the army of one of them, finding _’ 

a man belonging to the army of the other, kills him, then, 
such two countries are different, and by reason of those 
being different there shall be exclusion from inheritance, 
since it (the inheritance) was (allowed) upon the basis of 
the community of protection and relation. But if there 


til ally at least in a state of warfare, the first being called by lawyers the seat 
of peace, and the second, the seat of hostility. A difference of country, 
therefore, which excludes from the right of inheriting, is either actnal and 
unqualified, as when an alien enemy resides in the seat of hostility, or when 
a,n alien has ehosen bis domicile in the seat of peace, and pays die tribute 
exacted from infidels, in which case the tribatary shall not be heir to the 
alien enemy dying abrohd, nor conversely, because each of them owed a 
separate allegiance ; or the difference is qualified, as when a fugitive enemy 
seeks quarter, and obtains a temporary residence in the seat of peace, or when 
two alien enemies are fugitive from two different hostile countries: now 
although the tributary and the fugitive actually live in* the same kingdom, yet, 
since the fugitive continues a subject of the hostile power, he remains, as it 
were, under a different government, and there is no mutual right of succes¬ 
sion between him and the tributary ; nor, by similarity of reason, between 
two f ngitives, who leave two distinct hostile governments, and obtain quar¬ 
ter for a time in the land of believers, but without any intention of maxing 
it their constant abode.—Note by Sir W. Jones, page 62. 

Mr. Neil Baillie observes as follows:— 

“ Countries differ from each other by having different Sovereigns and 
armies m r but Muhammadans, though no longer subject to the sway of one 
prince, are still acconnted of the same country, being connected together by 
the tie of their common religion. Difference of country is consequently no 
impediment to inheritance, so far as they are concerned. It is also liable to 
Some modification with respect to unbelievers. In the early ages of the 
Muhammadan religion, all who were not for it, were considered to be against 
it, and every infidel was an enemy, on whom it was the sacred duty of the 
true believer to wage war until he embraced the fiuth or consented to pay 
tribute. In later times, some practical relaxation of this doctrine became 
necessary ; and we accordingly find the Turks and some other Muhamma¬ 
dan nations entering into treaties of peace, and even offensive and defensive 
alliances, with people of a different faith. Difference of country is no im¬ 
pediment to inheritance, between the subjects of kingdoms between which 
there snbeist engagements for mntnal assistance against enemies ; and a sim¬ 
ple treaty of peace would probably have the same effect, though the author¬ 
ities are not so express upon this point. The reason assigned by the author 
of the Sirajiyyah, for the difference of country being a bar to inheritance, is 
the want of mutual protection to the subjects of different States ; and it is 
applicable only to a State of actual warfare, which was probably the condi¬ 
tion of the whole world, so far as the author was acquainted with it, at the 
time that he wrote. The comment on the text also implies a State of hostilities ; 
for it supposes by way of illustration, that if a soldier of one of the States 
fall in the way of the troops of the other, they may lawfully put him to 
death. It seems therefore probable that in the present age of the world, tho 
subjects of different countries may lawfully inherit to each other, if there be 
no other legal impediment, unless their governments be positively opposed 
in actual warfare.”—B. M. L., pp. 30, 31. 
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is (between them) alliance and community of assistance 
against their enemy, then they are (as it were) one 
State, and there shall be no exclusion from inheritance.— 
Sharifiyyah, page 15. 


To the foregoing principles may be added the following, 
laid down by die British Courts of Justice in India, and 
based upon the Fatw&s, or law opinions, given by their 
Muhammadan Law Officers. 


1. Suspicion of murder, not fully proved, is no impedi¬ 

ment to succession. 

Vide Macnaghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan Law, 
Chap. I, Case 7. 

2. Presumptive proof of homicide does invalidate one’s 

claim on tne ground of gift 

3. One cannot inherit the estate of a deceased proprie¬ 

tor upon the allegation or admission that the de¬ 
ceased was his relative, if he (the claimant) has 
already denied his having been so, the repug¬ 
nancy (tan&kuz) of one assertion to the other 
being an impediment to his succession. 

Sh&h Abadee v. Sh&h All Nukkee.—Sel. S. D. A. Rep., 
vol. i, p. 73. (New Ed., p. 97). 

4. Renunciation in the lifetime of an ancestor is no 

impediment to the claim of succession after that 
ancestor’s death. 

Vide Macnaghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan Law, 
Chap. I, Case 11. 

5. Insanity and blindness do not disqualify from inherit¬ 

ing.— Vide Rid, Case 10. 

The lexicographic meaning of the word hajab is preven¬ 
tion, whence is derived the word hijab, a veil or a screen 
with which a thing is concealed or covered, and which hin¬ 
ders the vision oi that object. In the phraseology of the 
learned in this science, however, hajab signifies exclusion 
of a certain person or persons either wholly or partially 
by reason of another person’s existence.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 48. Hence,-— 
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CLXXVII. Exclusion is of two kinds :— \st, Im- 
perfect, which is an exclusion from a (larger* * * § ) share, —' 

and an admission to a (smaller*) share (a). 2nd, Prme * u ' 
Perfect or total exclusion, by which one is at once 
excluded from inheritance or deprived of the whole 
thereof ( b ).—Sirajiyyah, page 20. 

(a.) The imperfect or partial exclusion takes place in niastra- 
respect of five persons, {viz.,) the husband, wife, mother, tion ' 
son’s daughter, and the sister by the same father only.f Be¬ 
cause the husband is driven {i.e., his share is reduced) 


Annotations. 

clxxvii. Imperfect exclusion takes place in respect of five persons— 
the mother, son's daughter, sister by the same father only, husband and 
wife.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 865. 

Six heirs are not entirely excluded in any case, viz., the father, the 
mother, the son,} the daughter, and the husband and wife. And there is 
a set (of heirs) which inherits in one case and is entirely excluded in 
another case: they are exclusive of the six (aforesaid,) whether they 
be residuaries or entitled to shares.— Ibid, page 865. 

Exclusion is of two kinds—partial and total; and partial exclusion is 
a reduction from one share to another. As regards total exclusion, 
there are six persons who are not subject to it. These are the father, 
the son, the husband, the mother, the daughter, and the wife.— 
Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 630.—B. Dig., page 695. 

Exclusion is either entire or partial. By entire exclusion is meant, 
the total privation of right to inherit. By partial exclusion is meant a 
diminution of the portion to which the heir would otherwise be 
entitled. Entire exclusion is brought about by some of the personal 
disqualification^ or by the intervention of an heir, in default of whom 
a claimant would have been entitled to take, but by reason of whose 
intervention he has no right of inheritance.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, 
Sect, vi, Princ. 84. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 48. 

f Sirajiyyah, page 21. 

% In the original hereof, the word 1 son’ seems to have been omitted by 
mistake. 

§ Slavery, homicide, difference of religion, and difference of allegiance 
exclude from inheritance.—Macn. M. L., Chap. I, Princ. 6. 
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from a moiety to a fourth part; and the wife from a fourth 
to an eighth by reason of the existence of a child or son’s 
child; and the mother is driven from a third to a sixth by 
the deceased’s child or his son’s child, and by two brothers 
or sisters or one brother and one sister (of the deceased) ; 
and a son’s daughter (existing) with a begotten daughter 
(of the deceased) is driven from a moiety to a sixth part, 
completing two-thirds; and the sister by the same 
father only (existing) with a sister by the same father and 
mother (is driven) from a moiety to a sixth.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 48. 

(6.) There are two sets of heirs—one of which sets 
is not entirely excluded in any case. This comprises six 
persons, (viz.,) the son, the father, the husband, the daughter, 
the mother and wife. The other set of heirs (who are other 
than the above six, and who, whether residuaries or 
sharers*), inherit in one case, and is entirely excluded in 
another case.—Sir&jiyyah, page 20. 

CLXXVni. The entire exclusion is grounded 
upon two principles : The one of which is that—who¬ 
ever is related to the deceased through any person 


Annotations. 

clxxviii. This is grounded on two principles: The one of which is 
that a person who is related (to the deceased) through another does not 
inherit with him,—as for instance the son's son does not inherit with 
the son. Except the mother’s children who inherit with her by reason of 
her not taking the whole inheritance. The second of the two (princi* 
pies) is, that the nearest excludes those who are not so, but distant, for the 
reason already stated; that is, the nearest is preferred; then the next in 
the order of proximity, be they entitled for one and the same cause, or 
not.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 865. 

As regards all others, besides these, the nearer excludes the more 
remote; and persons who are related through others do not inherit 
with them, except only the children of the mother, that is half brothers 
or sisters on her side, who are not excluded by her.—Fat&wi Alamgfri, 
vol. vi, page 630. —B. Dig., page 695. 


* Sharifiyyah, page 48. 
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shall not inherit while that person is living (c) ;— L yni“ 
except the mother’s children who inherit with her —- 
(notwithstanding they are related through her to 
the deceased*), because she has no title to the whole 
of inheritance. The other is that the nearest of 
blood inherits first, then the nearest after him, as 
explained in (the Chapter on) Itesiduaries (d ).— 
Sirajiyyah, page 21. 

(c.) For instance, the son’s son does not inherit with Example, 
the son.—Sharifiyyah, page 28. 

The ground for this principle is, that if the person 
through whom one is related (to the deceased,) be entitled to 
the whole inheritance, the person so related (to the deceased) 
does not inherit while that person is living, whether 
their causes of inheritance be one and the same,—as in the 
instance of a father (existing) with the grandfather, or a ~ 
son with a son’s son; or (whether the causes) be not the 
same,—as in the case of a father (existing) with brothers or 
sisters: for when the person through whom another is 
related takes the whole property, nothing at all remains for 
the person related (through him); but if the person through 
whom another is related be not entitled to the whole, then, 
if the cause of (their) inheritance be one and the same, the 
case would be the same, (that is, nothing would remain for 
the person related, and he would not inherit while that per¬ 
son be living.) as in the instance of a mother and 
mother’s mother; because if the person through whom 
another is related take his or her portion on the ground of 
such cause, nothing would remain for the person related 
out of the portion to which he or she would be entitled on 
the ground of such cause, and no other portion would re¬ 
main for him or her; consequently, he or she would be 
entirely excluded; but if the cause of (their) inheritance 
be not one and the same, as in the instance of the 
mother and her children, m that case, the person through 
whom another is related would take his or her portion with 
reference to the cause of his or her (heritable right,) and 
the person related would take the other portion in virtue 


* Sharifiyyah, page 48. 
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Lectors of the other cause (of heritable right); then there would be 
vtl1, no explusion. Some, however, say: “ Is not the mother 
entitled to the whole inheritance when she stands alone 
without sharers and residuaries?” We answer, “ this right 
is not founded on one and the same cause, since she became 
entitled to the inheritance partly as a sharer and partly by 
return.” The meaning therefore is, that right or title to 
the whole inheritance should be for one and the same 
cause, as in the case of residuaries.—Sharifiyyah, page 48. 

ExpUna- (d.) As is explained in (the Chapter on) Residuaries;— 

tion. that is, persons nearest in the degree of affinity are pre¬ 
ferred ; consequently, the nearest of them entirely excludes • 

the distant, no matter whether the cause of their heritable ! 

right be the same or not. This (rule) is also applicable 
to persons other than those (mentioned), provided the 
cause is one and the same, as in the case of the grand¬ 
mothers (existing) with the mother, and son’s daughters | 

* (existing) with two begotten daughters, and the sisters by 
the same father only (existing) with two sisters of the whole 
blood.—Sharifiyyah, page 49. 

Sisters are excluded by sons and daughters. Grand* 
mothers are excluded by a mother. A sister excludes the 
children of her deceased sister. A daughter excludes the 
children of a deceased daughter. Sons and daughters of a 
whole brother exclude half brothers and half sisters.—Mac- 
naghten’s Precedents of Muhammadan Law, Chap. I, 

Cases x and xxiii—xxvi. 

Principle. CLXXIX. The heir of a person who, if he 
survived the deceased, would have succeeded to the 
latter, is excluded by one who is nearer in point of 
relationship. 

Precedents. Mussummat Ekin Bibee u. Meer Ali and others.—Sel. 

S. D. A. Rep., vol. i, page 152. 

Abdoor Ruhman, son of Morad Khan and others.— Ibid, 
vol. iii, page 403 (New Ed., page 538). I 

Doe dem Gholam Abbas v . Shaikh Ameer. The same 
v. Tamboo Bibee. — East’s Notes, No. cxiii. 
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CLXXX. A person excluded entirely (for dis¬ 
qualification), as an infidel, a murderer, or a slave, 
does not (at all) exclude any one (a). But a person 
excluded by another may, as the Learned agree, ex¬ 
clude others, perfectly as well as imperfectly (b ).— 
Sirajiyyah r page 22.—Sharifiyyah, page 50. 

(a.) It is related that a woman, who was a Musalm&n, 
died, leaving her husband, also a Musalm&n, and two 
brothers by the same mother, who also were Musalm&ns, and 
a son, who was an infidel. In this case it was decided by 
All and Zayid, the son of S&bit, that half devolved on the 
widower, one-third on the brothers, and the rest on the 
residuaries (the infidel son being considered as dead).— 
Sharifiyyah, page 5(h 

(6.) For instance, if there be two or more brothers or 
sisters, on whichever side they may be, (that is, by both 
parents or by one of them,) yet they drive (that is, reduce 
the share of) the mother from a third to a sixth. Such is- 
also the case with respect to perfect exclusion, for the 


Annotations* 

elm. la oar opinion, a person excluded, as an infidel or murderer; 
does not at all exclude (another person). But the person excluded by 
another, does, as all the Learned agree, exclude others;—as the father’s- 
mother is excluded by the father, but she excludes the mother of the 
mother^ mother; so are brothers and sisters, for they are entirely 
excluded by the father, but (nevertheless) they reduce the share of the 
mother from a third to a sixth, which is (a case of), imperfect or par¬ 
tial exclusion.— Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 865.. 

One who is deprived of any interest in the estate, that is, one inca¬ 
pable of inheriting as an infidel, a homicide, or a slave, has no effect in’ 
excluding others, either partially or totally. But one who is only 
excluded may exclude others by general agreement; as for instance, two* 
or more brothers or sisters, full or half, on whatever side, who do not 
inherit when there is a father, but reduce a mother's share from a third’ 
to a-sixth.—Fat&wa Alamgirf, voL vi, page 630.—B. Dig., page 695. 

Those who are entirely excluded by reason of personal disqualifica¬ 
tion do not exclude other heirs, either entirely or partially; but who 
are excluded by reason of some intervening heir, do, in some instances 
partially exclude others.—Macn. M. L. } Chap. I, Sect, vi, Priuc. 85. 
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father’s mother is excluded by him, and yet she perfectly 
excludes the mother of a mother’s mother.—Sharifiyyah, 
page 51. 

Most of the examples of exclusion are given in the 
FatAwd . Alamgiri. They are as follows—Full brothers 
and sisters are excluded by a son, son’s son, and a father, 
and by a grandfather also, with some difference of opinion. 
Half brothers and sisters on the father’s side are excluded 
by the same persons, and also by full brothers and sisters; 
and half brothers and sisters on the mother’s side are ex¬ 
cluded by a child, the child of a son, a father, and a grand¬ 
father, by general agreement. All grandmothers, whether 
maternal or paternal, are excluded by a mother; and pater¬ 
nal grandmothers are excluded by a father, as a grandfather 
is excluded by him, and they are also excluded by a 
grandfather when anterior to him; but a paternal grand¬ 
mother is not excluded by a grandfather, because she 
is not anterior to him. Grandmothers on the side of 
the mother are not excluded by a father; so that if one 
should leave a father, a father’s mother, and a mother’s 
mother, the father’s mother is excluded by the father; but 
there are different opinions as to the mother’s mother, some 
saying that she has a sixth, and others only the half of a 
sixth. The nearer excludes the more remote, whether 
himself an heir or excluded. Thus, if one should leave a 
father, a father’s mother, and the mother of a mother's 
mother, it is said that the father has the whole, because he 
excludes his mother and she excludes the mother of the 
mother’s mother, because she is nearer to the deceased. 
There is a difference of opinion as to her succeeding with 
her son, who is paternal uncle to the deceased; but accord¬ 
ing to the generality of “ our Sheikhs,” she does inherit 
with her son who is the paternal uncle.—FatAwA Alamgin, 
vol. vi, p. 630.—B. Dig., pp. 695 & 696. 



LECTURE IX. 


ON MARRIAGE. 


Preliminary Remarks on Marriage—its Essentials—Conditions including Pro¬ 
hibited Relations—Forms, 4c.,—and Effects. 

Marriage among Muhammadans is not a sacrament but Preiimi- 
purely a civil contract And though it is solemnized gene- 
rally with recitation of certain verses from the Kur&n, mar ' 
yet the Muhammadan law does not positively prescribe any 
service peculiar to the occasion. That it is a civil con¬ 
tract is manifest from the various ways and circumstances 
in and under which marriages are contracted or presumed 
to have been contracted. And though a civil contract, it 
is not positively prescribed to be reduced to writing, but 
the validity and operation of the whole are made to depend 
upon the declaration or proposal of the one, and the accept¬ 
ance or consent of the other, of the contracting parties, 
or of their natural and legal guardians before competent 
and sufficient witnesses; as also upon the restrictions im¬ 
posed, and certain of the conditions required to be abided 
by according to the peculiarity of the case. The principal 
of these restrictions are, that a man shall not marry his own 
slave, nor must he marry another’s slave, having already 
married a free woman, nor a relation within the prohibited 
degrees, nor two women related to each other within the 
prohibited degrees, (so that if one of them were a man they 
could not intermarry;) nor must he marry a woman 
while four of his wives are living. Although a man is 
allowed to marry four wives, yet the rights and privileges 
granted to woman by law, do, in a great measure, check 
the man from so doing, and compensate for the hardship 
the daughters of Islam are subjected to. Liberty is allowed 
to an adult woman to marry or not to marry a par¬ 
ticular man independent of her guardian, who has no 
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power to dispose of her in marriage without her consent, 
or against her will ;* while option is reserved for the girl 
married by her guardian during infancy to ratify or dis¬ 
solve the contract immediately on her attaining puberty. 
When a lady, adult and sane, likes to be married through 
her guardian, her consent is still essential to the marriage, 
and she empowers her guardian or another agent in the 
presence of competent witnesses to convey her consent to 
the bridegroom; the announcement of her consent or 
declaration and that of the bridegroom, all before the K&zi 
and witnesses, constitute the marriage. The agent (if a 
stranger,) need not see her, but it is sufficient that the 
witnesses who see her satisfy him that she expressly or 
impliedly consents to the proposition of which he is the 
bearer. The law respects the modesty of the sex, and 
allows the expression of consent on the part of the lady by 
indirect ways, even without words. With a virgin, silence, 
for instance, is taken as consent, and so is a smile or a 
laugh not evidently indicative of sneer or jest. The con¬ 
sent of others than virgins must, in all cases, be pronounced 
in so many words. It will be seen that the liberty of 
choice of women is well secured. There are two things 
•which seem to curtail this liberty, namely, the power of 
guardians to contract the marriage of minors without their 
^consent, and the necessary agency of guardians and friends 
•even in the marriage of adults. But in the case of the 
marriage of a girl in her minority, she has the right to 
repudiate the marriage immediately on reaching her 
majority. 

Nik&h, in its primitive sense, signifies carnal connection. 
But in law, it means a particular contract used for the pur- 


* A wife has her rights, and more respect, perhaps, is paid to them by the 
law than even to those of the husband. Her consent, as I have before 
observed, is required to marriage. If the lady has arrived at puberty and ia 
Bane, her consent is essential. In fact, such a woman can dispose of herself 
according to her choice in any way she likes, and her guardians or parents 
have no right of interference. So strongly is this freedom of choice upheld 
by the law, that even among certain small sects, who deny woman’s capacity 
to give herself in marriage, if any woman should marry herself against the 
wishes of her parents to any one, either of her own tribe* or any other, the 
union would be deemed valid. Not even a king can give his daughter in 
marriage without her consent—Remarks by Moulavl Abdul Latif Khan 
Bahadur, contained in his Essay on Marriage and Dower. 
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pose of legalizing generation.*— Vide Hamilton’s Hid4yah, Lucrum 
Vol. I, page 71. 

CLXXXI. Declaration and acceptance, or, in PrwdpU. 
other words, proposal and consent (a) in the same Essential* 
meeting (6), are the essentials of marriage.f 

(a.) In law, ‘ Declaration’ signifies the speech which Expian*- 
first proceeds from one of the two contracting parties, and tio,u 
€ consent,’ the speech which proceeds from the other in reply 
to the declaration or proposal. 

(a.) Marriage is contracted by declaration and accept-Farther 
ance, when both are expressed by words (verbs) of the past 
tense, or when one of them is expressed in the past, and 
the other in the imperative or present, so that when a man 
had said to a woman, “ I marry thee for this,” and she has 
said, “I have accepted,” the contract is complete, even 
though he should not reply, “ I have accepted,” And if 
he should say, “ marry thyself to me,” and she should 
accept, the contract is effected, provided that he did not 
intend a future time by the expression.—Fat£w& Alamgiri 
vol. i, page 381.—B. Dig., page 14. 

When a person says to the father of a girl, “hast thou 
married thy daughter to me?” and he answers, “I have 
married,” or “ yes;” there is no marriage until the roan . 
say after this, “ I have acceptedfor, his first words * hast 
thou married thy daughter to me ?’ are merely interroga¬ 
tive, (and not ydb, or declaration).—Fat&wfi Alamgiri, 
voL i, page 384.—B. Dig., page 17. 


Annotations. 

clxxxi. The pillars of marriage, as of other contracts, are tjdb-o* 
kabtilj or declaration and acceptance.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
377.—B. Dig., page 4. 


* Marriage is a contract which has for its design or object the right of 
enjoyment and the procreation of children. Bat it was also instituted for 
the solace of life, and is one of the prime or original necessities of man.— 
B. Dig., page 4. 

A marriage is valid, although no mention be made of the dower by the 
contracting parties, becanse the term Nikdh , in its literal sense, signifies a 
contract of union, which is fully accomplished by the onion of a man and 
woman.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 122. 

t Proposal and consent are essential to a contract of marriage.—Macn. 
M. L., Chap. VII, Frinc. 2. 
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CLXXXII. Marriage is contracted, that is to 
say, effected and legally confirmed, by means of 
declaration ( ijdb ) and consent ( [kabul ), both ex¬ 
pressed in the preterite* (b). —* Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 72. 

(ft.) The declaration and acceptance must be expressed 
at one meeting ( majlis );f and if there be a change 
in the meeting—as for instance, if both parties being 
present, one of them should make a declaration, and 
the other should then rise from the meeting before the 
acceptance, or should take to some other occupations which 
would occasion a change of the meeting, there is no con¬ 
tract. In like manner, when one of the parties is absent, 
there is no contract.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 370. 
B. Dig., page 10. 

The words by which marriage is contracted are of two 
kinds, Sarih (plain), and Kin&yat or Kin&yah (ambiguous, 
metaphorical, or implicative). The sarih or plain words 
are Nikah and tajviz. All the others are Kin&yah, 
and they comprehend every word that is employed to 
effect an immediate ownership of a specific thing.—Fat&w& 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 382.—B. Dig., page 15. So,— 

CLXXXIII. Marriage may be effected by the 
word l hibah, 7 or gift, sale, purchase, or the like (c). 

(c.) As if a woman were to say, “ I have bestowed my¬ 
self upon you.” Likewise by the word “ tamlik or consign- 


Ahnotatiohs. 

clxxxiii, Thus marriage is contracted by hibah,X or gift, tamlik, or 
transfer, and eadkat, or alms. So also by the word bayi , or sale.— 
Fatawi Alamgiri, voL i, page 382.—B. Dig., page 15. 

As if a woman should say, U I have sold myself to thee, 1 ' or a father 
should say, “ I have sold my daughter to thee for so much.'*— Ibid. 


• The reference of marriage to a future time, and its suspension on a con¬ 
dition, are not valid.—Fa taw 4 Alamgiri, page 383.—B. Dig., page 17. 

f If the parties contract while walking together, or riding together, the 
contract is not lawful; bat if they are in a boat which is in progress, the 
contract is lawfnl.—Fataw& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 380.—B. Dig., page 11. 

% This and the two following terms are such as are used where the 
woman does not stipulate any dower.—Hidayah, page 73. 
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ment;”—as if she were to say, “ I have consigned myself 
* over to youand so by the word “ Sadkah or alms-gift/’— 
as if she were to say, “ I have given myself as an alms 
to you.” Marriage may also be contracted by the use of 
the term “ bayi or sale;”—as if a woman were to say to a 
man, “ I have sold myself into your hands.” And this is 
approved, because sale operates as the principle of right in 
the person, and a right in the person is the principle of a 
right of carnal conjunction, whence the propriety of the 
metaphorical application of sale to matrimony.—Hidfiyah, 
Yol. I, 73. 

In like manner, it is contracted by the word “ Shira or 
purchase;”—as if a man should say to a woman, “ 1 have 
bought thee for so much,” and she should make answer by 
“ yes.” And if a man should say to a woman, “ Thou 
art mine,” or “ hast become mine,” and she should answer 
“ yes. ” So also if he should say, “ Be my wife for a hun¬ 
dred,” or " I have given you a hundred that you may be 
my wife,” and she should accept, it is a marriage.* If a 
woman, irrevocably repudiated, should say, “ I have restored 
myself to thee,” and the husband should answer, “ I have 
accepted,” in the presence of witnesses, that is a marriage. 
So also if a man, after he has repudiated his wife three 
times, or irrevocably, should say, “ I have recalled thee on 
bo much,” and the woman is content, and the transaction 
takes place in the presence of witnesses, it is a valid mar¬ 
riage; $nd it would be 60 even though no mention were 
made of any property, provided that both parties are 
agreed that the husband intended marriage. But if the 
Bame words were addressed to a stranger, and the woman 
should cousent, there would be no contract.—Fat&wfi 
Alamgiri, vol. i, p 382.—B. Dig., page 15. 


* Bat it is not contracted by taati or mutual surrender, nor by writing 
between parties who are present; so that if the man should write, “ I hare 
married thee, ” and the woman should write, M 1 hare accepted thee ” there 
is no contract—Fatawa Alamgiri, yoL i, page 382.—B« Dig., pages 14 & 15. 

Marriage is not contracted by the words ijdrat or hiring, i&rat or lending, 
ibdhat or permitting, ihldl or legalizing, iamuttua or enjoying, ijdzat or 
allowing, razd or being content, and the like. Nor by the words zulh or 
compounding, and bardt or releasing ; nor by the words zhirkat or partner¬ 
ship, and itdh or emancipating ; nor by the word wartat or bequeathing, 
for though this is a cause of property, its effect is postponed till after death.-* 
Fatawa Alamgiri, voL i, page 383.—B. Dig., pages 15 jp 16. 
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CLXXXIV. As marriage is contracted by 
speech, so also it may be contracted in the case of 
a dumb person by signs, when the signs are intelli¬ 
gible.—Fat&wA Alamgiri, vol. i, page 382.—B. Dig., 
page 14. 

CLXXXV. A proposal of marriage may be 
made by means of an agent or guardian, or by 
a letter; provided there are witnesses to the receipt 
of the message or letter, and to the consent on the 
part of the person to whom it was addressed (tf).* 

(d.) But if the man should send to the woman a mes¬ 
sage or write her a letter to the same effect, and she should 
declare her acceptance in the presence of two witnesses 
who have heard the word of the messenger, or the reading 
of the letter, the contract would be lawful by reason of the 
unity of the meeting in spirit—Fat&w&h Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 380.—B. Dig., page 11. 

And if she should say: “ such an one has written to me, 
asking me in marriage, bear ye witness that I have mar* 
ried myself to him,” the marriage would be valid, because 
the witnesses hear her words in her declaration of the con¬ 
tract, and they also hear the words addressed to her in 
her repetition of them. It makes no difference whether the 
messenger be free or a slave, a minor or adult, just or un¬ 
just, for he merely conveys the expressions of the sender.— 
jTat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 380.—B. Dig., page 11. 

If a man desire another to contraet his daughter (being 
an infant) in marriage to a third person, and the other 
should accordingly contract his daughter, upon the spot, 
to the third person, in the presence of the person so desir¬ 
ing, and the act be witnessed only by one person besides these 
two, the marriage is lawful; because in this case, the father, 
os being upon the spot, is considered as the actual con¬ 
tractor of the marriage (on behalf of his daughter); where¬ 
fore the second person standing merely as the negotiator 
of the contract, and of course not appearing as a party in 
it, is a competent witness with the other. But if the 


* Vide Macn. M. L., page 54. This will be afterwards stated in estense. 
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father of the infant aforesaid should go away, and be not 
actually present at the execution of the contract, the 
marriage would be null; because the father, as not being 
present, cannot be considered as the contractor, that 
appellation properly applying to the other, who appears to 
act in his absence, as his matrimonial agent on his daughter’s 
behalf; consequently, here would be only one competent 
witness present; and one evidence is not sufficient; whence 
the marriage would be illegal. And the rule is the same 
where a father matches his daughter (being an adult,) at 
her desire, in the presence of one other witness; that is 
to say, if the daughter be herself present at the execution 
of the contract it is legal, otherwise not.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
pages 75 & 76. 

If the father of the girl should say to the father of the 
boy, “I have married my daughter,” without further 
addition, and the father of the boy should say, “I have 
accepted,” the marriage would take effect as to the father 
himself. This is approved and is correct.—Fat&w& Alam- 
gin, vol. i, page 381.—B. Dig., page 13. 

CLXXXVI. The principal conditions or requi¬ 
sites of marriage* are,—that both the contracting par¬ 
ties be sane or discreet (e), adult (./), and free ( g ) ; 
—that they should together hear the words of 
each other ( h) ;—that the female (being an adult) 
should give her consent (i); —that the declaration 
and acceptance should take place at one and the 
same meeting ;f—that the acceptance be not dis¬ 
crepant with or from the declaration (j) ;—that the 
man and woman to be married be known, i.e. y 


* The conditions are discretion, puberty, and freedom of the contracting 
parties. In the absence of the first condition, the contract is void ab initio; 
for a marriage cannot be contracted by an infant without discretion, nor by 
a lunatic. In the absence of the two latter conditions, the contract is void¬ 
able ; for the validity of marriages contracted by discreet minors, or slaves, 
is suspensive on the consent of their guardians or masters. It is also a con¬ 
dition, that there should be no legal incapacity on the part of the woman ; 
that each party should know the agreement of the other ; that there should 
be witnesses to the contract; and that the proposal and acceptance should 
be made at the same time and place.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 3. 

f See ante , page 294. 
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identified (A;) ;—that they be equal to each other (/) ; 
—that there be witnesses to the contract ( m) ; 
—and that the woman be a fitting subject (n). 

There are several conditions or requisites of a contract 
of marriage, among which are the following:*— 

(*>/>£•) Understanding, puberty, and freedom in the 
contracting parties; with this difference between the condi¬ 
tions that the first of them is essential, for marriage cannot 
be contracted by an insane person, nor by a boy without 
understanding, but the other two are required only to give 
operation to the contract, for the marriage contracted by a 
boy of understanding is valid, though dependent for its 
operation on the consent of his guardian, and that by a 
slave is so also, but dependent on the consent of his 
master.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 377.—B. Dig., 
page 4. 

(A.) The hearing by each of the parties of the words 
spoken by the other. And if they should contract by 
means of an expression which they do not understand to 
signify marriage, still, according to the approved opinion, 
the contract would be effected.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 377—B. Dig., page 5. 

(».) A woman who is an adult, and of sound mind, 
may be married by virtue of her own consent, although 
the contract may not have been made or acceded to by 
her guardians, and this, whether she be a virgin or a 
Sayyibah.X This is the opinion of Abfi Hanifah and 
Abti Yusuf as appears in Z&hir-ur-Baw&yat.}—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, pages 95 & 96. 

(t.) The consent of the woman is also a condition, when 
she has arrived at puberty, whether she be a virgin, or a 
Sayyibah , that is, one who has had commerce with a man; 
so that, according to us, a woman cannot be compelled by 
her guardian to marry.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
379.—B. Dig., page 10. 


* FatawA Alamgiri, yol. i, page 377.—B. Dig., page 4. 
t A woman who has already had carnal intercourse with a man. 

X It is also recorded that Muhammad afterwards adopted the sentiments of 
the two elders upon this point, and agreed with them.—Hidayab, vol. i, 
page 96. 
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(t.) No one, not even a father, or the Sultan, can law¬ 
fully contract a woman in marriage who is an adult and of 
sound mind, without her own permission, whether she be a 
virgin or Sayyibah . And if any one should take upon 
himself to do so, the marriage is suspended on her sanction; 
if assented to by her, it is lawful; if rejected, it is null.—- 
Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 405.—B. Dig., page 55. 

(t.) If a guardian propose a marriage to a Sayyibah , (or 
woman with whom a man has had carnal connexion), it is 
necessary that her compliance be particularly expressed by 
words, such as, “ I consent to it,” because the Prophet has 
said “ Sayyibahs are to be consulted,” and also because a 
Sayyibah , having had connexion with man, has not the 
same pretence to silence or shyness as a virgin, and con¬ 
sequently the silent signs before intimated are not sufficient 
indications of her assent to the proposed alliance.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 98. 

(j.) If one person should say to another “ I have mar¬ 
ried to you my daughter, for a thousand dirms” and the 
other should answer, “ I have accepted as to marriage, but 
do not accept as to the mohr or dower,” the contract would 
be null; if he should say “ I have accepted the marriage,” 
and should remain silent as to the dower, the marriage would 
be contracted between them.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
380.—B. Dig., pages 11 & 12. 

(A.) It is further a condition that the husband and 
wife snail both be known or identified; and, if a man, having 
two daughters, should give one of them in marriage, say¬ 
ing only “ his daughter,” the contract would not be valid, 
unless one of them were already married, when it would 
be deemed to have reference to the unmarried one.— 
Fat&wfi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 381.—B. Dig., page 12. 

(/.) In marriage, regard is had to equality, because the 
Prophet has commanded, saying: “ Take ye care that none 
contract women in marriage but their proper guardians, 
and that they be not so contracted but with their equals.” 
Equality is regarded with respect to lineage, this being a 
source of distinction among mankind; thus it is said: “a 
Kuresh is equal to a Kuresh throughout all their tribes.” 
In like manner they say, “an Arab is the equal of an 
Arab.” Mowalia y that is to say Ajama , who are neither 
Kureshis nor Arabs, are the equals of each other, regard 
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not being had among them to lineages, but to Isl&m: equality 
in point of freedom is the same as in point of Isl&m in 
all the circumstances above recited, because bondage is an 
effect of infidelity, and properties of meanness and turpi¬ 
tude are therein found. Regard is to be had to piety and 
virtue according to Hanifah and Abfi Yusuf; and this is 
approved, because virtue is one of the first principles of 
superiority. Equality is to be regarded with respect to 
property, by which is understood a man being possessed 
of sufficiency to discharge the dower and provide mainte¬ 
nance, because if he be unable to do both, or either, of 
these, he is not the equal of any woman, as the dower is 
the consideration for the carnal use of the woman, the pay¬ 
ment of which is necessary of course ; and upon the provi¬ 
sion of a support to the wife depends the permanency of 
the matrimonial connection ; and this therefore is indispen- 
sable & fortiori —Hiddyah, vol. i, pages 110—113. How¬ 
ever,— 

Except Islam and freedom, equality in any other respect 
is not invariably observed in Ajam or in a country other 
than Arabia. 

It is laid down in the Sharh-ul-Vikfiyah that marriage 
of a woman who is free, sane and adult is effectual 
without the (consent of her) guardian, even though there 
be inequality (between the married couple). The guardian, 
however, is competent to object to her being married to 
one who is not her equal: Hasan, however, reports from 
Abfi Hanifah that marriage with an unequal is in¬ 
valid; and upon this, decision is given in the Fat&w& K&zl 
KMn.—Sharh-ul-Vikfiyab, vol. li, page 232. 

(m.) Shahddut , or the presence of witnesses, which, all 
the Learned are agreed, is requisite to the legality of mar¬ 
riage. This condition is peculiar to marriage, which is 
not contracted without the presence of witnesses, contrary 
to the case of other contracts, where their presence is 
required, not for contracting, but only with a view to 
manifestation before the judge.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 377.—B. Dig., page 5. 

(m.) There are four requisites to the competency of 
witnesses, viz., freedom, sanity, puberty, and Islam or 
possession of Muhammadan faith.—Hence marriage is 
not contracted in the presence of slaves, and there is no 
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difference in this respect between absolute slaves, mudab - 
bars or muh&tabs,* nor in the presence of insane persons, 
nor of minors, nor of infidels, when the marriage is between 
Musalm&ns.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, vol. i., page 377.—B. 
Dig., P a g e 6 - 

(m.) The marriage, where both the parties areMusalm&ns, 
cannot be contracted but in the presence of two male witnesses, 
or one man and two women, who are sane, adult, and Musal- 
m&ns, whether they be of established integrity of charac¬ 
ter or otherwise, or may ever have suffered punishment as 
slanderers.f It is necessary that the witnesses be free, the 
evidence of slaves being in no case valid, because such are 
not competent to act in any respect sui juris: and it is also 
requisite that they be of sound mind and mature age, 
because minors and idiots are incapable of acting for them¬ 
selves ; and it is likewise necessary that they be Musal- 
m&ns, the evidence of infidels not being legal with respect 
to Musalm&ns.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 74. 

There must, however, in all cases, be more than one 
witness; but it is not necessary that all the witnesses 
should be males, for marriage may be contracted with one 
man and two women for witnesses; but not with women 
only, without a man.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, page 378,— 
B. Dig., pages 6 & 7. 

If the husband be a Musalm&n and the wife a Zimmiah, 
their marriage may be contracted with two Ziinmis for 
witnesses, whether they be of the same or of a different 
faith from the wife.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, page 377.—B. 
Dig-, page 6. 

And the Isl&m of the witnesses is not condition to the mar¬ 
riage of two infidels, for marriage may be contracted with 
two infidels for witnesses, whether they agree with, or differ 
from, the parties in religion.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, page 
377.—B. Dig., page 6. 


* See ante , page 275. 

f Marriage ia valid when contracted in the presence of two profligates,' or 
two blind persons. So also of two persons who have undergone the hadd or 
specific punishment for slander, or for adultery or fornication. It may also 
be contracted with persons for witnesses whose testimony in other cases 
could not be received in favor of the parties ; as for instance, the sons of one 
of them.—Fataw& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 377.—B. Dig., page 6. 
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The time when the presence of the witnesses is required is 
the time of the declaration and acceptance) not the time of 
the allowance of the contract; so that if a contract be 
dependent on the permission of a party, and the witnesses 
were not present at the time when the contract was 
entered into, it would not be lawful. —»Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
page 379.—B. Dig., page 10. 

It is further a condition of marriage that the witnesses 
shall hear the words of both the contracting parties 
together. Hence it cannot be contracted in the presence 
of two sleepers who have not heard the words of both the 
contracting parties, nor of two persons so deaf that they 
cannot hear: but the objection does not extend to a person 
who is dumb or tongue-tied, if he cau hear. If the wit¬ 
nesses should hear the speech of one of the parties, and not 
that of the other, or if one of the witnesses should hear the 
speech of one of the parties, and the other that of the 
other, the marriage is not lawful. So, also, if both the 
witnesses should hear both the parties, but hear them 
separately,—as for instance, if the marriage should first take 
place in the presence of one of the witnesses, and should 
then be repeated in the presence of the other, who was absent 
on the first occasion, it would not be valid. And if it 
should take place in the presence of two men, one of whom 
is partially deaf, and if the hearing witness should hear, 
but not the one who is partially deaf, and the former, or a 
third party, should then call aloud the words in the ear of 
the latter, the marriage would not be lawful until they both 
hear the contracting parties at once.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 378.—B. Dig., page 7. 

If two persons hear the words of the contracting parties, 
but do not understand their meaning, it has been said that 
the contract is valid; but apparently it should be the con¬ 
trary, and there is a report of Muhammad, that when a 
man married in the presence of two Turks or two Hindoos, 
he said, that if the witnesses can explain what they heard, 
the contract is lawful, but otherwise not so. Is it then a 
condition that the witnesses shall understand the contract ? 
It is said in some fatdw&> or decisions, that regard is to be 
had to hearing without comprehending; so that if one 
should marry with Ajumees, or Persians, for witnesses, the 
contract would be lawful; but Zaheer has said (and appa- 
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rently he is right) that their comprehension of the contract Lecture 
is also a condition, and this is correct. But though the 
witnesses were drunk, and had no recollection of the trans¬ 
action when they became sober, yet if they apprehended 
the matter at the time, marriage is contracted. In the 
Fatawd of Abti Leeth, it is stated that if a man should 
address several persons, saying, “ bear witness that I have 
married the woman who is in this house,” and the woman 
should answer, “ I have accepted,” and the witnesses should 
hear her speech without seeing her person, and she were 
alone in the house, the marriage would be lawful; but not 
so if there was another woman in the house with her at the 
same time. A person marries his daughter to a man in a 
house, and there are several persons in another house who 
hear the transaction, but are not called upon to bear wit¬ 
ness to it, yet if there be an opening between the houses 
through which the persons can see the father, their testi¬ 
mony will be accepted, but otherwise not.—Fat&w& Alam¬ 
giri, vol. i, page 378.—B. Dig., pages 7 & 8. 

A woman appoints a man her agent to marry her to him¬ 
self, and the agent says in the presence of witnesses, “ I 
have married such an one,” the witnesses being ignorant 
who the such an one is, the marriage is not lawful unless 
her name, and the names of her father and grandfather, be 
mentioned. But if the woman be actually present, though 
veiled and unknown to the witnesses, the marriage is law¬ 
ful. It would, however, be a proper precaution to un¬ 
cover her face that the witnesses may see her, or to mention 
her name and the names of her father and grandfather. 

If the woman be known to the witnesses, though absent, 
and the husband mentions her name only, the witnesses 
understanding him to intend the woman with whom they 
are acquainted, the marriage is lawful.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 378.—B. Dig., page 9. 

(n.) A fitting subject,—that is the woman must not be 
one who cannot lawfully be contracted to the man,*—as 
by reason of consanguinity, affinity, fosterage, polytheism, 
repudiation and slavery, or being involved in the right of 
one of the married couple. 


* Vide Fatiw& Alamgiri, vol. i, pages 385—399.—B. Dig., pages 23—44. 
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Hence,— 

CLXXXYII. It is not unlawful for a man to 
marry a slave who belongs to another person, even 
though he should have the means of marrying a 
free woman and has not already married such a 
woman.* 


Annotations. 

clxxxvii. It is lawful for a man to marry a slave who is neither 
a Muslimah, nor a Kitabiah, even though he have the means of 
marrying a free woman.—Fataw& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 395.—B. Dig*, 
page 37. 

clxxxvii. It is lawful for a Musalman, who is free, to marry a slave, 

whether she be a Muslimah or Kit&biah, although he be in circum¬ 
stances to marry a free woman,—that is to say, able to pay dower, and 

afford an adequate maintenance for such a woman. It is, however, 
unlawful for a man already married to a free woman to marry a slave, the 
Prophet having issued a precept to this effect: “ do not marry a slave 
upon (». e., along with) a free woman.* But a man may lawfully marry 
a free woman upon a slave, the Prophet having so declared: “ More¬ 
over, a woman who is free is lawful under all circumstances, the principle 
of the restriction before mentioned not operating with respect to such a 
woman.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 86 & 87. 

A father may lawfully many the bond-maid of his son according to 
us. A female captive may lawfully marry any one but her captor, when 
she has been captured alone, without her husband, and brought within 
the Mooslim territory, according to all opinions, and she is not bound 
to observe an iddat; and in like manner a Moohajirah, or fugitive from 
her own country to ours, may lawfully marry, and is not bound to 
observe an iddut, according to Abu Hanifah. But Abrf Yusuf and 
Muhammad have said that an iddat is incumbent upon her, and that her 
marriage is not lawful. There is no difference of opinion among them 
as to the unlawfulness of connection with her before purification by the 
occurrence of her courses.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 396.—B. Dig., 
page 39. 


* Marriage cannot be contracted with a person who is the slave of the 
party, but the union of a freeman with a slave, not being his property, with 
the consent of the master of snch slave, is admissible ; provided he be not 
already married to a free woman.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Frinc. 11* 
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CLXXXVIII. Marriage with a kitabi woman (o) 
is legal; but it is unlawful to marry a Majiisi woman. 
It is also unlawful to marry a Pagan woman (/>). 

(o.) All who believe in a heavenly or revealed religion, 
and have a kit&b, or book that has come down to them, 
such as the book of Abraham and Seth, and the Psalms of 
David, are Kit&bis, and intermarriage with them, or eat¬ 
ing of meat slaughtered by them, is lawfuL—Fat&w& Alam- 
gin, vol. i, page 397.—B. Dig., page 41. 

Consequently, Christians, Jews, and persons believing 
in one Cod may be espoused by Musalm&ns.* 

(p.) It is unlawful to marry a Majtisi woman, God 
having said: “Ye may hold correspondence with the Ma- 
jfisis, the same as with the Kit&bfs, but ye must not marry 
their daughters, nor partake of their sacrifices. 9 ’—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, page 84. 

( p .) According to the words of the Kur&n , “ marry not 
a woman of the Polytheists, until she embrace the faith.”— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 84, 85. 

CLXXXIX. A Musalman may marry a woman 
of the Sabeans, she believing the Scriptures, and 
possessing faith in the Prophets (y). But if she 
worship the stars, and believe not in any of the 
divine scriptural revelations, it is unlawful to marry 
her,—such being idolators.*—Hidayah, vol. i, p.85. 


Annotations. 

clx*xviii. It 4s unlawful to marry a pagan woman, according to the 
word of God, “ women are lawful to you such as are Muhscmae of the 
scriptural sect:” (the term ‘Muhsana* does not in this passage imply a 
Muslamite, but merely a woman of chaste reputation). Free Kit&bf 
women and those who are slaves are equal in point of matrimonial 
legality.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 84. 

clxxxviii, clxxxix. A Muslim is not to have carnal intercourse with 
an idolatress or a Mujusiah by right of property, but he may lawfully 
marry a Kitabiah, whether she be an enemy or a subject, free or a 
slave, though it is better to refrain.—Fatawd Alamgiri, vol. i, pages 
898, 399.—B. Dig., pages 40, 41. 


* Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Frinc. 11. 
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(?•) With regard to Sabean women, they are lawful to 
Muslims, though, according to Abd Hanifah, the connec¬ 
tion is abominable; but according to the other two, it is 
not lawful. The reason of this difference of opinion is, 
that Abd Hanifah looked upon them as a kind of Nazarenes 
who read the psalms of David, and venerate certain stars 
only as Muslims do the hiblah of Mecca; while the other 
two consider their veneration of these stars tantamount to 
worship, and class them with idolaters.—Fatdwd Alamgirf, 
vol. i, page 397.—B. Dig., page 41. 

CXC. Idolatresses and Majrisiahs are lawful to 
all infidels except apostates.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 398.—B. Dig., page 42. 

CXCI. Zimmis or infidel subjects may lawfully 
marry with Zimmiahs, though of a different persua¬ 
sion.— Ibid. 

CXCII. It is lawful to marry a Kitabiah upon 
a Muslimah, and a Muslimah upon a Kitabiah, both 
being in this respect equal in class upon their 
equality in regard to the lawfulness of marriage.— 
Fatawd Alamgirf, page 398.—B. Dig., page 42. 

CXCIII. A man may marry two women, one of 
them being a widow, and the other the daughter of 
that widow’s former husband, by another wife, be¬ 
cause there exists no affinity either by blood or 
fosterage.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 80. 

The rules mentioned with regard to two sisters apply 
equally to all other near relatives, who cannot be lawfully 
joined together in connection with a man.— Vide Prin¬ 
ciples cxcviii—ccL 

CXCIV. If a man desire to marry one of the two 
(sisters) after separating from the other, he is at 
liberty to do so, provided that the separation take 
place before consummation; but if it do not take 
place till after the consummation, he must wait till 
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the expiration of both their iddats. When the 
iddat of one has expired, but not that of the other, he — 
may marry the woman who is still in her iddat, but 
not the other, until the unexpired iddat be also corn- 
pleted. If consummation with one only has taken 
place, he may marry that one, but not the other, 
until the expiration of her sister’s iddat, and when 
that has expired, he may marry whichever of them 
he pleases.—Fatdwa Alamgirl, vol. i, page 392.— 

B. Dig., pages 32, 33. 

There are certain women who are not fit subjects of Women 
marriage to certain men, that is to say, whom they are prohibited 
prohibited to marry on account of consanguinity, relation* to many, 
ship, or a special cause or causes. 

Most of them are as follow:— 

CXCV. A man cannot lawfully marry his Principle. 
mother, nor his step-mother, nor his paternal or 
maternal grandmother how high soever, nor his 
daughter, nor his granddaughter how low soever, nor 
his sister of the whole or half blood, nor his paternal 
and maternal aunts, nor those of his parents, nor 
the daughter of his brother or sister, whether of the 
whole or half blood (r), nor his mother-in-law (*), 
nor the daughter or granddaughter of his wife al¬ 
ready consummated (t), nor the wife of his son or 
son’s son how low soever, nor the wife of his 
daughter’s son (u), nor his foster-mother, nor any 
other female related, as above, by fosterage (v).* 

(r.) A man must not marry his mother, nor his paternal 
and maternal grandmothers, because the word in the Kurdn 
says, “ Your ams (or mothers) and your daughters are for- 


* Sir William Macnaghten says,-—* 4 A man may not marry his own mother, 
nor his grandmother, nor his mother-in-law, nor his step-mother, nor his 
step-grandmother, nor his daughter, nor his granddaughter, nor his daughter- 
in-law, nor granddaughter-in-law, nor his step-daughter, nor his sister, nor his 
niece, nor his aunt, nor his nurse.”—(Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 9,10); 
So he leaves out several other female relatives above and hereafter mentioned* 
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bidden to you/’ and the primitive sense of the term * am ' 
being origin or root, the grandmothers are comprehended 
in this prohibition. The illegality of such a contract is, 
moreover, supported by the united opinion of our Doctors, 
on the authority of the text above quoted, a man may not 
marry his daughter, nor his granddaughter, nor any of his 
direct descendants. Neither may a man marry his sister, 
nor his sister’s daughter, nor his brother’s daughter, nor 
his paternal aunt, nor his maternal aunt, prohibition of 
such marriage being included in the foregoing text.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 76, 77. 

(r.) Women who are prohibited by reason of consan¬ 
guinity are mothers, daughters, sisters, aunts, paternal and 
maternal, brothers’ daughters, sisters’ daughters;—marriage 
or sexual intercourse with them or even soliciting them to 
such intercourse being prohibited for ever ;* that is all times 
and under any circumstances.—Fataw& Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 385.—B. Dig., page 23. 

(r.) Mothers are a man’s own mother, his grandmothers 
by the father’s or mother’s side how high soever. Daugh¬ 
ters are the daughters of his loins, and the daughters of nis 
sons or daughters how low soever. Sisters are the full 
sisters, and the half sisters by the father or by the mother. 
And so as to the daughters of the brother and sister, and 
how low soever. Paternal aunts are of three kinds: the 
full paternal aunt, the half paternal aunt by the father 
(that is, the father’s half sister by his father), and the half 
paternal aunt by the mother (or the father’s half sister by 
nis mother). And so also the paternal aunts of his father, 
the paternal aunts of his graudfather, and the paternal 
aunts of his mother and grandmothers. Maternal aunts are 
the full maternal aunt, the half maternal aunt by the 
father (that is, the mother’s half-sister by her father), and 
the half maternal aunt by the mother (or the mother’s half- 
sister by her mother), and the maternal aunts of fathers or 
mothers.— Ibid. 


* The prohibition is contained in the following passage of the Kvrdn, 
" Ye are forbidden to many mothers, and your daughters, and your sisters, 
and your aunts—both on the father’s and mother's side ; and your toother’s 
daughters, and your sister’s daughters.”—Sale's Translation, vol. i, page 92. 
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(r.) All the degrees of aunts are also included in this Lkctuu* 
prohibition ; to wit, maternal and paternal aunts, as well as 
the aunts of the father, and the aunts of the mother, both 
paternal and maternal: so also daughters of all brothers; 
that is to say, of the full brother and of the paternal bro¬ 
ther, and of the maternal brother, and in the same manner, 
daughters of all sisters ; to wit, of the full sisters, and of 
the paternal sisters, and of the maternal sisters, because the 
terms ‘amma, khalah , ukh and ukht ,’ which occur in the pas¬ 
sage of the Kurdn already cited, apply to all those degrees of 
kindred.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 77. 

It is not lawful for a man to marry the wife of his father, 
or of his grandfather, God having so commanded, saying, 

“ Marry not the .wives of your progenitors.”-— Ibid, page 78. 

(*, t.) It is not lawful for a man to marry the wife’s 
mother, whether he may have consummated his marriage 
with her daughter or not, the Almighty having prohibited 
such a connection in general terms, without any regard 
to that circumstance: neither is it lawful for a man to 
marry the daughter of his wife; but this only, provided he 
have already consummated his marriage with the latter, 
because the sacred text restricts the illegality of this union 
to that circumstance, wherefore marriage with the daughter 
of the wife is illegal, where carnal connection has taken 
place with the latter, whether the daughter be an inmate 
of the husband’s haram or not.*—Middy ah, vol. i, 
page 77. 

(s, t, u .) Prohibited by reason of affinity are— First , the 
mothers of wivesf and their grandmothers by the father’s 


* If a man commit Zinna (fornication or adultery) with a woman, her 
mother and daughter are prohibited to him.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 81. 

If a woman touch a man with lust, the mother and the daughter of that 
woman are thereby prohibited to him.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 82. 

f The prohibition of affinity is established by a valid marriage, but not 
by one that is invalid. So that if a man marry a woman by an invalid con¬ 
tract, her mother does not become prohibited to him by mere contract, but 
sexual intercourse. And the prohibition of affinity is established by sexual 
intercourse, whether it be lawful or apparently so, or actually illicit 

When a man has committed fornication with a woman, her mother, how 
high soever, and her daughters, are prohibited to him. And the woman 
herself is prohibited to bis father and grandfather how high soever, and to his 
sons, bow low soever.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 386.—B. Dig., page 24. 
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or mother’s side. Secondly ,—the daughters of a wife 
or of her children how low soever; subject to this con¬ 
dition, that consummation has taken place with their 
mother, that is, the wife, and whether the daughter be 
under the husband’s protection or not. “ Our ” masters do 
not account retirement with a wife equivalent to actual 
consummation in rendering her daughters prohibited. The 
third degree of affinity comprises the wife of a son, or of a 
son’s son, or of a daughter’s son, how low soever, whether 
the son have consummated with her or not; but the wife 
of an adopted son is not prohibited to the adoptive father. 
The fourth degree are the wives of fathers and of grand¬ 
fathers, whether on the father’s or mother’s side, and how 
high soever. And with all these, marriage or sexual inter¬ 
course is prohibited for ever.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, voL i, 
page 386.—B. Dig., page 24. 

(v.) Every woman prohibited by reason of consangui¬ 
nity and affinity is prohibited also by fosterage, as will be 
explained in the book of fosterage.—Fataw& Alamgiri, 
voJ. i, page 390.—B. Dig., page 30. 

(v.) It is not lawful for a man to marry his foster- 
mother, or hisfoster-sister, the Almighty having commanded 
saying ,—“ Marry not your mothers, who have suckled you, 
or your sisters by fosterageand the Prophet has also 
declared, “ Every thing is prohibited by reason of fosterage 
which is so by reason of kindred.”—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 78. 

CXCVI. The general principle with regard to 
the joining of women is, that it is not lawful to join 
together any two women, who, if we suppose either 
of them to be male, could not lawfully intermarry. 


Annotations. 

cxcvi. It is not lawful for a man to marry two women witbin such 
degree of affinity as would render marriage between them illegal, if one 
of them were a man, because this would occasion a confusion of kin¬ 
dred.—Hid&yab, vol. i, page 80. 
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by reason of consanguinity or fosterage.*—Fatdwd 
AJamgiri, vol. i, page 391.—B. Dig., page 31. —- 

Hence,— 

CXCVII. It is not lawful to join a woman with Principle. 
her paternal or maternal aunt, by consanguinity or 
by fosterage.— Ibid. 

CXCVIII. It is unlawful to cohabit with two Principle. 
sisters either in marriage or by right of property 
whether they be sisters by consanguinity or foster¬ 
age.—Fatawd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 391.—B. Dig., 
page 31. 

GXCIX. Should (two) sisters be married by sepa- Principle. 
rate contracts, the marriage of the last married is 
invalid, and it is incumbent on the husband to 
separate from her.f—Fatdwa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
392.—B. Dig., page 32. 


Annotations. 

cxcvii. It is unlawful for a man to marry two women, of whom one 
is the aunt or niece of the other, the Prophet having declared a precept 
as recorded in the Z&hir-ur-Rawayit.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 80. 

cxcviii. It is not lawful to marry and cohabit with two women being 
sisters; neither it is lawful for a man to cohabit with two sisters in 
virtue of a right of possession (as being his slaves); because the 
Almighty has declared that such cohabitation with sisters is unlawful.—* 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 78. 


* Nor is it lawful for a man to be married at the same time to any two 
women who stand in each a degree of relation to each other as that if one 
of them had been a male they could not have intermarried.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap. VIII, Princ. 10. 

Bat it is lawful to join a woman with her husband’s daughter. And 
in like manner a woman and her female slave may be joined together ; for 
the unlawfulness of marriage in such a case is neither by reason of consan¬ 
guinity nor fosterage.—Fata wa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 891.—B. Dig., page 31. 

. f This doubtless supposes a case where a man contracted in marriage 
through the agency of others empowered by him for that purpose, (as shall 
be shown in an ensuing Chapter,) and who may engage in the contract with¬ 
out his immediate knowledge.—Hidayah, voL I, page 79, Note, 
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If a man happen to marry two sisters by two contracts,* 
and it is not known with respect to which (of them) mar¬ 
riage first took place, a separation from both the sisters 
must ensue; because it is evident tbat his marriage with 
one of the two is illegal, but it is impossible to ascertain 
with which, by reason of ignorance of priority; nor is it 
conceivable that a judgment should be pronounced legaliz¬ 
ing the marriage of either, unspecified, since the marriage 
of both remaining unascertained, a rule to make the same 
valid would be illegal.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 79. 

CC. If a man repudiate his wife either by com¬ 
plete or revocable divorce, it is not lawful for him 
to marry her sister until the expiration of her iddat.-— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 83. 

CCI. The rules above mentioned with regard 
to two sisters equally apply to all other near rela¬ 
tives who cannot be lawfully joined together in con¬ 
nection with a man.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
392.—B. Dig., page 32. 

CCII. It is unlawful for a man to marry a free 
woman whom he has repudiated three times, nor a 
slave whom he has repudiated twice, till another 
husband has consummated with her. And as it is 
not lawful to marry her, so neither is it lawful for 
him to have connection with her by virtue of a right 
of property.—Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 398.— 
B. Dig., pages 43 & 44. 

. And if a man should marry a slave, repudiate her twice, 
and then purchase and emancipate her, still it would not 
be lawful for him to marry her again till another had 
married and consummated with her, and then repudiated 
her, and her iddat had expired.— Ibid. 


* If the Judge be aware of the facte, he is bound to make the separation, 
and if he do so, before consummation, none of the legal effects of marriage 
is inferred, bnt if not till after consummation, the woman is entitled to 
dower.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 892.—B. Dig., p. 22. 
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CCIII. A master may not marry liis (own*) lwjww 

slave, nor a mistress her bondsman.—Hidayah, vol. i, —1 
page 84. Prindpi*. 

Because marriage was instituted with a view that the Reason, 
fruit might belong equally to the father and mother, and 
mastership and servitude are contradictory to each other; 
wherefore it is not admissible that offspring should thus be 
divided between the master and slave.—Hid&yah, page 84. 

CCIV. The marriage of a female slave upon a 
free woman or together with her, is not lawful.— 

Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 394.—B. Dig., page 36. 

CCV. A man may lawfully marry a woman Prindpi*. 
pregnant by whoredom, but he must not cohabit 
with her until after her delivery; if, however, the 
descent of the foetus be known and established, the 
marriage is null according - to all the doctors. — 
Hiddyah, page 89. 


Ahhotatiohs. 

cciii. It is not lawful for a woman to marry her slave, nor a slave of 
whom she is a part-owner; and since bondage is an objection to mar¬ 
riage, so a marriage is rendered void by one of the married parties 
becoming the owner or part-owner of the other. When a man marries his 
bondwoman or Mookatabah, or Moodubburah, or oom-i-wulud or a slave 
of whom he is part-owner, it is not a marriage. * In like manner, it is not 
lawful for a man to marry a bondmaid in whom he has any right of pro¬ 
perty, as for instance, one acquired by his Mookatab, or by a slave 
licensed by him, and who is in debt. They say that in these times it is 
better that a man should marry his own slave, so that if she should 
happen to be free, his connection with her may be lawful by virtue of 
the marriage.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 397.—B. Dig., page 42. 

cciv. It is unlawful for a man, who has already married a free woman, 
to marry a slave (though she may be property of another person). 
The Prophet having issued a precept to this effect: “ Do not many a 
slave upon a free woman. M f—Hid&yab, vol. i, pages 86, 87. 


* See ante, page 304. 

t A man may (however) marry a free woman upon a slave, the Prophet 
having so declared : moreover, a woman who is free is lawful under all cir¬ 
cumstances, the principle of restriction before mentioned not operating with 
respect to such a woman.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 87. 

R 2 
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CCVI. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
wife, or the mutaddah* of another, whether the 
iddat be on account of repudiation, death, or the 
consummation of an invalid or a semblable mar¬ 
riage. And if a man should marry the wife of 
another, not knowing her to.be the wife of another, 
and should have connection with her, an iddat would 
be necessary; but if he knew her to be the wife of 
another, it would not be required, so that her hus¬ 
band would be under no prohibition from having 
matrimonial intercourse with her. It is lawful for 
the master of the iddat, that is, the person by con¬ 
nection with whom it is induced, to marry the 
mutaddah* when there is no other impediment 
besides the iddat .—Fatawd Alamgirf, vol. i, page 
395.—B. Dig., page 37. 

CCVII. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
sister of his mutaddah* (or repudiated wife who 
is still in her iddat), whether the iddat be for a re¬ 
vocable, or absolute, or triple repudiation, or for an 
invalid, or a dubious marriage. And as it is unlaw- 
fur to marry the sister of a woman who is in her 
iddat, so it is unlawful to marry any other of her 
near relatives who could not be lawfully joined 
with her; or to marry four others besides her.— 
Fatawa Alamgirf, page 393.—B. Dig., page 34. 

CCVIII. It is unlawful to marry a pagan woman 
or an idolatress before she becomes a Musalman. 


Absotatioks. 

ccviii. It is unlawful to marry a Majriaf woman, God haring said: 
“ Ye may hold correspondence with Majtisis, the same as with Kit4bfe, v 
but ye most not marry their daughters, nor partake of their sacrifices.'* 
It is unlawful to marry a pagan woman according to the words of the 


* * Mutadda * is the woman who is in the state of observing the iddat, or 
abstinence, upon being repudiated by her husband, or upon his death. 
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CCIX. It is not lawful for an apostate to marry 
a woman who has apostatized, nor a female Musal- —- 
man, nor an infidel by origin; and, in like manner, Principle. 
it is not lawful for a female apostate to marry with 
any one. The marriage of a Muslimah with an 
apostate, or with a kitdbf, is unlawful.—Fatdwa 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 397.—B. Dig., page 42. 

CCX. It is unlawful for a free man to marry ft Principle* 
fifth wife, during the existence of his four married 
wives. 

CCXI. Marriage is obligatory on the person Marriage— 
whose passion is ungovernable ( w), it is a duty » b datyTo’r 
to him whose condition is moderate (#); but it is ol 
abominable to the person to whom there is an 
apprehension of its being a source of annoyance, or 
misery.—Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, page 196. 


Ahhotatioh*. 

Kurd) i: “ Marry not a woman of the Polytheists until she embrace the 
faith.”—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 84, 88. 

It is not lawful to marry fire-worshippers (Majtiseahs), nor idolatresses, 
and in this respect there is no difference between free women and slaves. 
Among the worshippers of idols are included the worshipper of the Sun 
and Stars and images which they hold in reverence, and persons of 
every creed by belief in which one is deemed an infidel (K&fir).— 
Fatfcw k Alamgiri, vol. i, page 396.—B. Dig., page 40. 

ccz. When a free man has married five wives in succession, the mar¬ 
riage of the four first is lawful, but the marriage of the fifth is unlawful; 
and if he marry five in one contract, the marriage of the whole is viti¬ 
ated.—Fat&w4 Alamgiri, vol. i, page 391.—B. Dig., page 81. 

ccxi. Marriage is a duty for the person whose constitution is 
moderate, but obligatory on him or her whose passion is immoderate or 
ungovernable, while it is abominable for the person to whom there is 
an apprehension of its being a source of annoyance or bringing on 
misery.*—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 37T. 


* Mr. Baillie appears to have omitted to translate this portion of thfe 
Fat4w4 Alamgiri. 
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(to.) * Whose passion is ungovernable/—that is, whose 

E assion is so immoderate that, if he did not marry, he would 
e sure to commit adultery or fornication* But even in 
such state, if the man is unable to pay the dower, or sup¬ 
port his wife, he will not commit a sin if he does not 
marry.—Durr-ul-Mnkht4r, page 196. 

(ar.) c Whose condition is moderate, 9 —that is, who is able 
to cohabit with a woman, to pay dower, and support (his 
wife). Being in such state, if he fail to marry, he will 
commit a sin;—on the other hand, if he does (marry), with 
the object of begetting children and not committing adul« 
tery or fornication, he will merit reward in the after life*— 
Ibid. 

CCXII. A free man is allowed to have up to 
four wives, and no more while all four wives are 
living.* 

CCXIII. If a man having four wives repudiate 
one of them, still it is unlawful for him to marry any 
other woman during the term of that wife’s iddat or 
probation.— Vide Shah-ul-vikayah, vol. ii, p. 331* 


Annotations. 

ccii, ccxiii. It is lawful for a free manf to marry four wives, whether 
free or slaves; but it is not lawful for him to marry more than four, 
because God has commanded in the Kurdn , saying: “ Ye may marry 
whatsoever women are agreeable to you, two, three, or four,” and the 
numbers being thus expressly mentioned, any beyond what is there 
specified would be unlawful.—Hid&yah, vol i, page 88. 

It is not lawful for any man to have more than four wives at the same 
time, and it is not lawful for a slave to marry more than two. A free 
man may marry four women whether they be slave or free. When a 
freeman has married five wives in succession, the marriage of the four 
first is lawful, but the marriage of the fifth is unlawful, and if he many 
five in one contract, the marriage of the whole is vitiated.—Fat&wa 
Alamgfri, vol. i, page 391.—B. Dig., page 31. 


* A free man may have four wives, but a slave can have two only. 
Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 8. 

t It is unlawful for a man who is a slave to marry more than two women 
Hidiyab, vol. i, page 88. 
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CCXIV. Among the Sunnis, the marriage is per- Le £| urb 
manently contracted ;* such marriages as mutah or —- 
usufructuary, and mawakkah or temporary, and the principle. 
like, not being allowed by their law (y). 

(y.) A ‘ nik&h-i-mutat (mutah)*, or usufructuary marriage, 
is b&til or void, and not susceptible of repudiation. This is 
a mutat when a man says to a woman free from any cause of 
prohibition, “ I will take the enjoyment of you for such a 
time,” as ten days for instance, or " for days,” or “ give me 
the enjoyment of your person for days,” or “ ten days,” or 
without any mention of days “ for so much. ”—Fat£w& 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 398.—B. Dig., page 18. 

CCXV. The mawakkat or mawakkah (tempo- Principle. 
rary marriage) is void, and it makes no difference 
whether the time be long or short, according to the 
most valid opinions, nor whether it be known or 
unknown (s).f—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 398.— 

B. Dig., page 18. 

(z.) A ‘nik&h-i-mutah,’ or usufructuary marriage, where 
a man says to a woman, “ I will take the use of you for 
such a time for so much,” is void, all the Companions hav¬ 
ing agreed in the illegality of it.—Hid&yah, vol. i,page 91. 

(z.) A ‘ nik&h-i-mawakkat,’ or temporary marriage— 
where a man marries a woman under an engagement of 
ten days, (for instance,) in the presence of two witnesses,— 
is null. The argument of our doctors is, that a temporary 
marriage is of the same nature with a usufructuary mar¬ 
riage ; and in all contracts, regard is had to the sense rather 
than to the letter, wherefore a temporary marriage is null 
as well as a usufructuary marriage, whether tne period 
specified be short or long; because the principle on which a 
contract of marriage falls under the description of Mutah , 
or usufructuary, is its containing a specification of time; 


* Upon the provision of a support to the wife depends the permanency of 
the matrimonial connection.—Hid&yah, toL i, page 1 13. 

f The reason assigned for this is, that it can be for no other purpose tha n 
mere enjoyment, and therefore falls within the prohibition of mutah mar¬ 
riages, from which they differ only in the words of constitution.—Kif&yah, 
vol. ii, page 30.—B. Dig., page 18. 
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and the same is found in a Nikkah-i-mawakkat or tempo- 
rary marriage.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 92. 

CCXYI. Besides the formal marriage already 
described, marriage between a man and woman may 
be presumed from their continually living together 
and treating each other as husband and wife (such 
as by kissing, embracing, and so forth) without 
any direct proof of the formality or ceremony of 
marriage ; provided the connection were not in¬ 
cestuous or such as marriage ought not to be 
presumed.* (See ante , pages 121 & 126; see also 
Parentage.) 

CCXVII. It is laudable or proper to make a 
publicity of marriage, and to read the khulbah 
before the contract takes place, and it is proper that 
the contract be caused to be entered into by a sensible 
man in a masjid on a Friday in the presence of 
competent witnesses, and that the bridegroom should 
once see the bride previous to the marriage.— 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 196. 

The tahmid f should accompany or precede the 
declaration as well as the acceptance; that is, the 


Annotations. 

ccxvi. When a person has seen a man and woman dwelling in the 
same house (bayit), and behaving familiarly with each other in the 
manner of married persons, it is lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife,'—in the same way as when he has seen a specific thing in the hands 
of another.—Fat&wfc AlamgirL—B. Dig., page 421. 

The person who has seen a man and woman dwelling in the same 
house (or room), and their treatment to each other is that of a husband 
and wife, (such as embracing and kissing each other), should testify before 
the KAzf (Judge) that the woman is the wife of the man.—JAmi-ur- 
Bamtfz, vol. iv, page 596. 


* Marriage will be presumed in the case of proved continual cohabitation, 
without the testimony of witnesses; but the presence of witnesses is never¬ 
theless requisite at nuptials.—M&cn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 13. 

t Thanking God, saying—" God be praised,” and so forth. 
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contracting party* should say— “ Praise be to God, and Lccturc 
blessing on the Prophet of God ! I have married to you IX - 
my daughter (named) such and suchand the bridegroom 
should say,—“ Praise be to God, and blessing on the Pro- 

S het of God 1 I have accepted marrying her upon this 
ower.” It is also laudable to read the tahmid before the 
reading of the Khutbah. f—Yabiy&-ul-Ulfim, Lucknow 
Edition, vol. ii, page 18. 

The legal effects of marriage are as follow:— 

CCXVIII. It legalizes the mutual enjoyment of Principle. 
the parties in a manner permitted by law, or accord- Effect* of 
ing to nature. It subjects the wife to the power of marrUge ' 
restraint; that is, places her in such a condition that • 
she may be prevented from going out and showing 
herself in public. J It imposes on the husband the 
obligation of mahr or dower, and of maintaining 
and clothing his wife. It establishes on both sides 
the prohibition of affinity and rights of inheritance. 

It obliges the husband to be just between his wives, 
and to have a due regard to their respective rights; 
while it imposes on them the duty of obedience 
when called to his bed, and confers on him the power 
of correction when they are disobedient or rebel¬ 
lious. It enjoins on him the propriety of associating 
familiarly with them with courtesy and kindness.— 
Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 381.—B. Dig., 
page 13. 


* A father, or any other relation, as the ease may be. 

f It is stated in the M&d&rij-un-Nabdat, that the Prophet himself read the 
Khutbah on the marriage of his daughter Fatimah to All. Hence the 
reading of Khntbah in marriages may be said to be a SunnaL 

t A husband is at liberty to prevent his wife’s parents, or other 
relations, or her children by a former marriage, from coming in to her, as her 
apartment or habitation is his property, which he may lawfaHy prevent 
any person from entering $ bnt he cannot prohibit them from Beeing and 
conversing with her, whenever they please.—Hidiyah, vol. i, page 402. 
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ON GUARDIANSHIP AND AGENCT IN MARRIAGE. 


CCXIX. An infant is incompetent to marry 
without the consent of his or her guardian, but can 
do so with their consent or permission (a). The 
marriage contracted hy a discreet minor, becomes, 
however, valid, upon its being ratified hy his guar¬ 
dian (5 ).*—Vide Minority. 


(a.) The marriage of a free and adult woman (con¬ 
tracted) without (the interference of) a guardian ie valid, 
even though the match be unequal, and though the 
guardian may make an objection with respect to the latter. 
By the mention of ‘ a free and adult woman,’ it is intended 
that marriages of minors, lunatics, and slaves are not 
valid; for, it is agreed by all, that guardians are necessary 
for the validity of their marriages.— Sharh-uLvik&yah 
with Chalpi, voL ii, page 332. 


(a.) When a young girl contracts herself in marriage, 
and her brother being the guardian allows the marriage, 
it is lawful, but she is at liberty to rescind it on arriving at 
maturity.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i,p. 403.—B. Dig., p. 51. 

(5.) The marriage contracted by a boy of understanding 
is valid though dependent for its operation on the consent 
of his guardian.—Fat&wfi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 377.— 
B. Dig., pages 4 & 5. 


* A female not having attained the age of puberty, cannot contract hereeif 
in marriage without the consent of her guardians, and the validity of the 
contract depends upon each consent,—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Prine. 16. 

The validity of marriages contracted by discreet minors, or slaves, is sus¬ 
pensive on the consent of their guardians or masters.—Prine, 3. 
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CCXX. The marriage of a minor, male or 
female, can be contracted by a guardian even 
against his or her will (c), though the minor, imme¬ 
diately upon attaining majority, have the option 
of confirming or cancelling the marriage (rf), except 
in the case of its being contracted by a father or 
paternal grandfather*(e). 

(<?.) The guardians of a boy and girl may marry them 
to each other against their will, whether the girl be a 
virgin or a sayyibah , that is enjoyed.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
toI. i, page 402.—B. Dig., page 50. 

(e.) The marriage of a boy or girl under age by 
authority of guardians is lawful, whether she be a virgin 
or not.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 102. 

(rf.) When the Judge or the Imdm contracts one in 
marriage, the option is established. This is sound, and tho 
fatwd (decision) accords with it.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 402.—B. Dig., pages 50 & 51. 

(rf.) When a woman perceives that her cpnrses have 
come on, it would be well to exercise her option imme¬ 
diately on seeing the blood, and when she observes it at 
night, she is to say, “ I have cancelled the marriage,” 
and take witnesses when she rises in the morning, saying, 
“ Surely I have now seen the blood, and have cancelled.”— 
Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 403.—B. Dig., page 52. 

(rf, e.) Where minors are contracted in marriage by a 
father or grandfather, they have no option on arriving at 
puberty, but when contracted by any other than a father 
or grandfather, they have an option on arriving at puberty, 
ana may either abide by the marriage or cancel it.— 
Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 402.—B. Dig., page 50. 


* A contract entered into by a father or grandfather on behalf of an infant 
is valid and binding, and the infant has not the option of annulling^ it on 
attaining maturity j bat if entered into by any otner guardian, the infant 
so contracted may dissolve the marriage on coining of age, provided that 
snch delay does not take place as may be construed into acquiescence.—- 
Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Frinc. 18* 

8 2 
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(d, e.) Bat if the contract should have been executed by 
the authority of others than their parents, each is respect¬ 
ively at liberty, after they become of age, to choose 
whether the marriage shall be confirmed or annulled.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 103. 

( d y e.) If a man should marry his young child to one 
who is not an equal, as, for instance, to a slave, whether 
the child be a son or daughter; or should marry the 
child at an improper dower, as, for instance, if the child 
be a daughter, at less than the dower suitable to one of her 
condition, or if the child be a son at a dower in excess of 
what is proper to the condition of his wife, the marriage 
is lawful according to Abti Hamfoh. But according to 
the other two, if the deficiency or excess be very glaring, 
it is not lawful. The doctrine of Abfi Hanifah, however, 
in the matter, is the more sound. Upon this point 
they were all agreed, that it is only a father or grand¬ 
father who can lawfully enter into such a contract, 
and that a Judge cannot. The difference between 
them has reference only to a Case where it is not known 
that the father acted carelessly or wickedly in the matter ; 
but where this is known, the marriage is void according to 
all their opinions; and in like manner, they are agreed that 
if he were dumb at the time of contracting his child in 
manage, the contract would not be lawful. When the 
excess or deficiency in the dower is within reasonable 
bounds, the marriage is also lawful according to general 
agreement. And it would be so whoever the guardian might 
be who made the contract, whether a father, grandfather, 
or any other.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 412.—B. Dig., 
pages 73 & 74. 

(e.) If the marriage of infants be contracted by the 
fathers or grandfathers, no option after puberty remains 
to them, because the determination of parents in this mat¬ 
ter cannot be suspected to originate in sinister motives, as 
their affection for their offspring is undoubted; wherefore 
the marriage is binding upon the parties, the same as if 
they had themselves entered into it after maturity.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 102. 

CCXXI. If a virgin, when arrived at puberty, 
remains silent, or smiles, or laughs, or weeps with 
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effusion of tears unaccompanied by any audible lbotuu 
sound, upon being informed that sbe has been con- — 
tracted in marriage by her guardian, such an intima¬ 
tion from her is held to be equal to her consent or 
ratification (/). 

(/.) If a female thus contracted in marriage during 
infancy, be of age when the marriage is first mentioned 
to her, and she upon that occasion remain silent, her silence 
is to be construed into consent; but if she continue igno¬ 
rant of the contract, her right of option is 'still reserved 
until such time as she be informed of it, and remain silent 
as above.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 104. 

The option of maturity of a virgin is not protracted to 
the end of the assembly. 4 *—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 105. 

(/.} The mere silence when the woman is a virgin is 
sufficient to extinguish this option upon her part, and is not 
extended to the termination of the meeting; so that if a 
woman, being a virgin, should arrive at puberty, and 
remain silent, her option would be at an end.—Fatdwi 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 403.—B. Dig., page 51. 

(f.) When a virgin laughs on being consulted, or after 
receiving information that she has been contracted, that is 
assent on the authority of Kadtiri, and the Shaikh-ul-Isl&m, 

» unless the laugh be in jest or sneeringly, when it would 
not be consent: and the fatw& accords with this distinction. 

If she smile, that is consent according to Halw&i. There 
is a difference of opinion with regard to weeping; but the 
correct distinction is that, if the weeping be with effusion 
of tears and unaccompanied by any audible sound, it 
indicates consent, while if accompanied by cries and sobs, it 
is not consent. This is most proper, and the fatwfi accords 
with it.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 405.—B. Dig., 
page 55. 

But if she were a sayyibahj at the time of marriage, or if 
then a virgin, and her husband had directed her to be 


* Arab. * tnaj'is’ meaning the place or company in which ihe may happen 
to be at the time of her attaining maturity. 

t See ante, pages 298 & 299. 
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conducted to his house, and she had arrived at maturity 
while living with him, her option would not be cancelled 
by silence, nor even by her rising from the meeting; but 
it would be cancelled by her assenting explicitly to the 
marriage, or doing anything from which her assent might be 
clearly inferred;—for instance, permitting connection with 
her, or asking maintenance, or the like.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 403.—B. Dig., page 51. 


CCXXII. The option of a man to dissolve his 
marriage contracted during his infancy is not can¬ 
celled by silence or the like, but it continues until 
lie expresses his approbation by word or deed (g). 


ff.) The right of option in a virgin after maturity 
is done away by her silence; but the right of option of a 
man is not done away until he acquiesce or express appro¬ 
bation by word or by deed: such as presenting her dower, 
cohabiting with her, and so forth.—Hiddyah, voL i, pages 
104 & 105. 

(ff.) The option of a boy is not cancelled until he say, 
"I have consented,” or something proceeds from him from 
which his consent may be inferred; and rising from the 
meeting does not terminate the option of a boy, but it is 
cancelled by acquiescence.—Fat&wd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 

403. —B. Dig., page 52. 

Separation under the option of puberty is not a repudi¬ 
ation, because it is a separation in the cause of which both 
the husband and wife participate.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, page 

404. —B. Dig., page 53.— Vide Hid&yali, vol. i, page 106. 


CCXXIII. For the complete dissolution of the 
matrimonial tie, it is necessary that a decree pur¬ 
porting the dissolution of the marriage (canoelled 
one of the married couple upon coming of age) 
should be obtained from the (Kdzi or) Judge (h). 


(ft.) It is also to be remarked that/ in dissolving the 
marriage, the decree of the K6zi (Judge) is a necessary 
condition in case of option exerted after maturity.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 103. 

If a boy or girl should choose to be separated, after 
arriving at puberty, but the Judge has not yet made the 
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-separation, when one of them dies, they have reciprocal Lotur* 
rights of inheritance, and up to the actual separation 
between them by the Judge, the husband may lawfully 
have intercourse with his wife.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. 1 , 
page 402.—B. Dig., page 50. 

CCXXIV. Lunatics also may be contracted in Prindpu. 
marriage by their guardian. The lunatics so mar¬ 
ried have, however, the option of rescinding the 
marriage on regaining sanity, provided it were con¬ 
tracted by a guardian other than their fathers or 
grandfathers (i). 

(t.) Lunatics, whether male or female, and whether the 
madness be continued or with lucid intervals, are like a 
boy and girl, and their guardian may accordingly contract 
them in marriage when the madness is continued.—Fatfiw& 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 402.—B. Dig., page 50. 

(t.) An insane woman contracted in marriage by any 
other than a father or grandfather, has an option on 
recovering her reason; but she has no such option when 
contracted by either a father or grandfather. And if 
contracted by her son, he is like her father, or even 
before him.—Fat&wi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 404.—B. Dig., 
page 53. 

CCXXV. As a free, sane and adult woman can pdndpu. 
validly contract herself in marriage without the per¬ 
mission or intervention of a guardian,* who, (be he 
her father, or even the Sultan himself) cannot, 
without her consent, or against her will, lawfully con¬ 
tract her in marriage though she be a virgin, much 
less a sayyibah ,f the validity of her marriage when 
contracted by a person other than herself depends 
therefore solely upon her consent or ratification (j). 

(j.) The marriage entered into by a free woman who is 
sane and adult, without a guardian, is quite operative 
according to Abti Hanifah and Abfi Yusuf as stated in the 


• A woman haring attained the age of puberty may contract herself in 
marriage with whomsoever she pleases, and her guardian has not right to 
interfere if the match be equal—-Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 14. 
f See ante, pages 293 & 299. 
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Z&hir-ur-Raw&yit.—Fat4w£ Alamgiri, vol. i., page 405.— 
B. Dig., page 54. 

It is not lawful for a guardian to force into marriage an 
adult virgin against her consent.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 96. 

None, not even a father or the Sult&n, can lawfully 
contract a woman in marriage, who is adult and of sound 
mind, without her own permission, whether she be a virgin 
or sayyibah . And if any one take upon himself to do so, 
the marriage is suspended upon her sanction; if assented to 
by her; it is lawful, if rejected, it is null.—Fat&w& Alam- 
giri, voL i, page 405.—B. Dig., page 55. 

The oonsent of a woman is also a condition when she has 
arrived at puberty, whether she be a virgin or a sayyibah,* 
that is, one who has had commerce with a man; so that, 
according to us, a woman cannot be compelled by her guar¬ 
dian to marry.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 379.—B. 

Dig., Pag® 10 - 

Upon her guardian’s proposing to contract her in mar¬ 
riage, an adult virgin’s .smiling, laughing, or remaining 
silent, must be construed to be her consent, but a sayyibah'** 
consent must be expressed by words (4). 

. 

(4.) Where a guardian, being the person empowered to 
engage in the contract, requires the consent of an adult 
virgin to a marriage, if she smile or remain silent, this is 
a compliance; because the Prophet has said: “A virgin 
must he consulted in everything, which regards herself; 
and if she be silent it signifies assentand also, because 
her assent is rather to be supposed, as she is ashamed to 
testify her desire; and laughter is a still more cer¬ 
tain token of assent than silence: contrary to weeping, 
as this manifests abhorrence, since tears are most commonly 
the effect of grief, and not of joy, which is rarely the 
occasion of them, and therefore not to be regarded. Some 
have said that if her laughter be in the manner of jest or 
derision, it is not a compliance; nor is her weeping a disap¬ 
proval, if it be not accompanied with noise or lamentation.— 
Hid&yah, voL i, page 97. 


* See ante, pages 298 & 299. 
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If a guardian propose a marriage to a tayyibah , (or 
a woman with whom a man has had carnal connection), it is 
neoessary that her compliance be particularly expressed by 
words, such as, “I consent to it,” because the Prophet has 
said, “ tayyibah* are to be consulted,” and also because a 
tayyibah, having had connection with man, has not the 
same pretence to silence or shyness as a virgin, and con¬ 
sequently the silent signs before intimated are not sufficient 
indications of her assent to the proposed alliance.—Hid&- 
yah, vol. i, page 98. 

When a guardian asks permission of an adult virgin to 
contract her in marriage, and she is silent, silence is per¬ 
mission; so also, if after being contracted by her guardian, 
she gives herself up to her husband, or after being informed 
of her marriage, she asks for her dower, in either case this 
is acquiescence. If, when told by her guardian that he 
means to marry her to such an one for a thousand, she 
remains silent, and the guardian then contracts her, where¬ 
upon she says, “ I am not contentor if he should make 
the contract without consulting her, and then inform her 
of the fact, whereupon she is silent; in both cases silence 
is consent, unless there be a nearer guardian than the one 
who has made the contract, in which case silence would 
not be assent, and she would still have an option either to 
sanction or reject it—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 405.— 
B. Dig., page 55. 

When a thayyibah (or tayyibah ) is asked for permission 
to contract her (in marriage), or when informed that she has 
been contracted, her consent mnst be verbally expressed. 
And as her consent is established by speech, for instance, 
when she says, “ I have consented,” or “ accepted,” or 
“ approved,” or the like; so, also, it is manifested by her 
asking for her dower or maintenance, or permitting matri¬ 
monial intercourse, or accepting congratulations, or laugh¬ 
ing from satisfaction, not in jest. But if a thayyibah be 
contracted in marriage, and accept a present after the con¬ 
tracting, or partake of her husband’s food, or serve him as 
before, this is not consent. But if he were to retire with 
her, and she consenting, would that amount to recognition 
of the marriage ? There is no report, upon this point, but, 
in my opinion, it would be so.—Fatdwa Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 408.—B. Dig., page 60. 
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Lsotcbh When a woman is consulted as to marriage, thenaine 
x< of the intended husband should be mentioned, so that he 
may be known. But if she should say, “ I am content with 
whatever you do,” after his mentioning to her that several 
persons have proposed for her, or if she should say, “ Marry 
me to whomsoever you please,” or the like, that would be 
a valid permission. It has been said, however, that men-* 
tion should also be made of her dower, and this is the 
opinion of the moderns, and is stated in the Fattih Kadir 
to be most proper.—Fat&wfi Alamgin, vol. i, page 406.— 
B. Dig., page 56. 

When a father consults his daughter before marriage, 
and says to her, “ I am going to contract you in marriage,” 
and does not mention the dower or the name of the husband, 
and she remains silent, silence is not consent in such a 
case, and she may afterwards repudiate the marriage; but 
if both husband and dower be mentioned, and she is silent, 
silence is consent in that case. If the husband alone is 
named without any mention of the dower, and she is silent, 
and her guardian thereupon gives her in marriage, here it 
is said that the marriage is operative, because her silence 
is consent to a marriage without any specification of dower, 
which evidently means a marriage at a muhr-i-mithl, or 
proper dower, and that is implied whenever the contract is 
made by words of gift. It would be otherwise were he to 
contract her at a specified dower, for she gave him no 
authority to fix the dower, and the contract would not be 
operative until subsequently approved by her. When the 
guardian contracts her without previously consulting her,, 
and then informs her of the marriage after it has taken 
place, but without mention of either the husband’s name or 
the amount of the dower, and she is silent, there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the effect of the silence, but according 
to that which is most correct, it is not consent in such cir¬ 
cumstances ; while, if both husband and dower were men¬ 
tioned, it would be consent; and if the husband alone be 
mentioned without the dower, then the case is to be deter¬ 
mined in the same way as has been already explained, in the 
consultation before marriage. If the dower alone be men¬ 
tioned without the name of the husband, and she remains 
silent, silence is not consent; whether she were consulted- 
before the marriage or only informed of the contract after 
it took place.— Ibid . 
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If a guardian should contract his ward in her own pre- Lector* 
sence, and she should remain silent, our doctors differ as 
to effect of silence in such circumstances, but the more 
correct opinion is* that which holds it to be consent.— 

Fat£w& Alamgin, vol. i, p. 407.—B. Dig., pages 56 and 57. 

CCXXVI. The preferable guardians in marriage Principle. 
are the male residuaries in the same order as in the 
inheritance ; next, the mother; then the distant kin¬ 
dred in the order of proximity (/). 

(/•) The guardians in marriage are the agnates or resi- 
duaries according to the same order as in the inheritance 
and exclusion, iJy residuaries is meant the residuaries in 
themselves, that is, males related without the intervention 
of females;—next, the mother, then the distant kindred in 
the order of proximity;—then the successor by contract 
(mowl&-ul-mow&!&t) ;—then the Judge (K&zi) empowered 
in this matter.—Sharh-ul-Vik&y&h, pages 338 and 339. 

Relations* stand in the same order in point of authority 
to contract minors in marriage as they do in point of in¬ 
heritance, but this authority m the more distant relations is 
superseded by the existence of those of a nearer degree, f— 
Hamilton’s Hid&yah, vol. i, page 102. 

The guardianship in marriage, according to the saying 
of the Trophet, belongs, in the first place, to the asabah ,* 
or agnates, in the order of inheritance, the more remote 
being excluded by the nearer.—Fatdw& Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 399.—B. Dig., page 45. 

The order or grade of the agnates is as follows :— 

CCXXYII. The offspring how low soever J~ Principle. 
then the root or ancestor how high soever;—then 
the nearest ancestor’s descendant, namely, the 
brother, then his sons bow low soever;—then the 
remoter ancestor’s descendant, namely, paternal 
uncle, then his sons how low soever;—then the 
father’s paternal uncle, then his sons how low, 


* The original of the word ‘ relations * is ‘ asabah ,* which ought to hare 
been rendered by agnates or residuaries.—See ante , page 116. 

f This translation is not merely of the text of the Hidayah, but also of 
the passage of the Inayah added thereto. 
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soever;—then the paternal grandfather’s paternal 
uncle, then his sons in the order of proximity. The 
strength of consanguinity must, however, prevail, 
that is, those related by both parents have prece¬ 
dence of those who are related by the same father 
only.—Sharh-ul-Vikdyah, page 339. 

CCXXVHI. All these guardians have the power 
of compulsion over a female or male during minor¬ 
ity, and over insane persons though adult.—Fatdwd 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 399.—B. Dig., page 46. 

CCXXIX. When an insane person has a son, 
and a father or a grandfather, the son is entitled to 
be the insane’s guardian in preference to the father 
or grandfather. 


Annotations. 

ccxxvii. The nearest guardian of a woman is her son; then her 
son's son, how low soever ; next, her father; then her grandfather, 
that is father's father, how high soever.—Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 399.—B. Dig., page 45. 

After the above persons comes the full-brother; then the half- 
brother by the father's side; then the son of the full-brother; then the 
son of the half-brother by the father's side, how low soever; then the 
full-uncle; then the half-uncle by the father’s side; then the son of the 
full-uncle; then the son of the half-uncle by the father, and their 
descendants ; then the father's full-paternal uncle; then his paternal 
half-uncle by the father's side; then the sons of both in the same order; 
then the grandfather’s full-paternal uncle; then his paternal half-unde 
the father's side; and then the sons of both, in the same order; 
then a man more remote of the woman's asabah, and he is the son of a 
distant paternal uncle.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 399,400.—B. Dig., 
pages 45 & 46. 

ccxxix. If a lunatic woman have two guardians, one her son, and the 
other her father, the authority of disposing of her in marriage rests 
with the former, and not with the latter, according to Abii Hanlfah 
and Abu Yusuf.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 109. 

When an insane woman has a father, and a son, or a grandfather and 
a son, the guardianship belongs to the son according to Abd Hanlfah 
and Abd Yusuf.—Fatawfi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 399.—B. Dig., page 45. 
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CCXXX. Failing asabah , every near uterine ^ctor* 
relative, who may inherit from a minor, whether a — 
boy or a girl, has the power of giving him or her in Principle, 
marriage, according to Zdhir-ur-Rawayit, as from 
Abii Hanifah (m ).—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
400.—B. Dig., page 46. 


(m.) The nearest, according to AM Hanifah, is the 
mother, then the daughter, then the son’s daughter, then 
the daughter’s daughter, then the daughter of the son’s 
son, then the daughter of the daughter’s daughter, then 
the full-sister, then the half-sister by the father’s side, then 
the half-brother and sister by the mother, then their 
children. After the children of sisters come paternal 
aunts, then maternal uncles, then maternal aunts, then the 
daughters of maternal uncles, then the daughters of 
maternal aunts; and the false or maternal grandfather is 
preferred to the sister, according to Abti Hanifah.— Ibid . 


CCXXXI. The Mowla-ul-Mowalat (or succes- principle . 
sor by contract,*) is next; then the Sultan or ruler, 
and then the Judge,f as a person appointed by him. 


Annotations. 

ccxxx. In defect of paternal relations, authority to contract 
marriage appertains to the maternal relations (if they be of the same 


* See ante , pages 91 & 92. 

t The Judge has the power of contracting a person in marriage who 
requires a guardian, when it is within his commission and authority; but 
when it is not within his commission, he is not the guardian. If a Judge 
should contract a woman in marriage when he has no authority from the 
8nltan for that purpose, and should afterwards, upon receiving such author¬ 
ity, give his sanction to the marriage, it would be lawful, on a liberal con¬ 
struction of the law ; and this is correct.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 400. 
—B. Dig., page 47. 

When the Judge marries a young girl to himself, it is a marriage without a 
guardian ; for in his personal concerns he is a mere subject, and the guar¬ 
dianship devolves on the person above him, that is, the Ruler, who also is 
but a subject in his own matters. Nay, the Khnleefah himself is no more 
than a subject in things that regard himself.— Ibid. 

It is lawful for the son of a paternal uncle to marry his uncle’s daughter to 
himself. When the Judge marries a young girl to his own son, the transac¬ 
tion is not lawful, coutrary to the case of all other guardians.— Ibid, 
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xxctukk Fatdwa Alamgi'rf, vol. i, page 400.—B. Dig., 
— page 46. 

Pn*cipie. CCXXXII. If a minor, male or female, be con¬ 
tracted in marriage by a more distant guardian, 
while a nearer is present and competent to the 
guardianship, the contract is dependent on the sanc¬ 
tion of the nearer ; but if the nearer be incompetent 
by reason of minority, or insanity, though of full 
age, the contract is lawful; and in like manner, if 
tne nearer guardian be absent at such a distance as 
precludes him from acting, the marriage contracted 
by the more remote is also lawful.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 401.—B. Dig., page 49. 

Pnnciph. CCXXXIII. When a guardian becomes perma¬ 
nently insane, his guardianship ceases; but if he be 

AnuoTATioqs. 

family or tribe,) such as the mother,* or the maternal uncle or aunt, 
and all others within the prohibited degrees, according to Abd Hanifah 
upon the principle of benevolence.—Hamilton** Hid&yah, vol. i, page 107. 

ccxxxi. Where persons are destitute of any natural guardian, the 
authority of contracting them in marriage is vested in the Imam or the 
Kazi, because the Prophet has, in his precepts, declared, u persons 
bring destitute of guardians, have a guardian in the Sultdn/’f— 
Hidkyah, voL i, page 108. 

ccxxxii. If the parents, or other first natural guardians of an 
infant, should be removed to such a distance as is termed ghibat-ul- 
munkatat, it is in that-oase lawful for the guardian next in degree to 
contract the infant in marriage.—Hiddyah, page 108. 

By the absence termed Gh&at-vl-munkatai, is to be understood the 
guardian being removed to a city out of the track of the caravans, or 
which is not visited by the caravan more than once in every year; some, 
however, have defined it to signify distance amounting to three days* 
journey.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 109. 


* Although the word “ mother** is not to be found in the Hid&yah in 
Arabic, yet the insertion thereof in the above passage does not appear to be 
unauthorized ; since in many books of authority the mother is recognized 
to be the guardian in marriage immediately after the male residuaries. 

Where there is no paternal guardian, maternal kindred may dispose of 
an infant in marriage; and in default of maternal guardians, the Government 
may Bupply their place.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 19. 
f See note f* an/«, P 331. 
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mad with lucid intervals, his guardianship does not Lb 9™ e * 
cease, and his acts during a lucid interval have —- 
legal operation. According to one report, the 
Imdm fixed continuance for a month as the criterion 
for determining the character of the madness, and 
decrees are given accordingly.—Fatawd Alamgirf, 
vol. i, page 401.—B. Dig., page 48. 

CC XXXIV. When a son has arrived at puberty, Principle 
a lunatic with lucid intervals, or a confirmed madman, 
the father’s guardianship over his person and pro¬ 
perty continues.— Ibid. 

CCXXXY. When a father becomes a confirmed Principle. 
lunatic, or mad with lucid intervals, the guardian¬ 
ship is not established in his son, so far as relates to 
his property; but it is established in him for the 
purpose of contracting the father in marriage, 
according to Abii Hanifah and Abd Yusuf. And 
this is correct.—Fatawd Alamgirf, vol. i, page 401. 

—B. Dig., page 49. 

GCXXXYI. An executor has no authority to Principle. 
contract a boy or girl in marriage, whether he be 
appointed by the father or not, except when the 
executor happens to be the natural guardian, and 
then he has the power by virtue of his guardianship, 
not of his executorship. —Fatdwa Alamgfri, vol. i, 
page 400.—B. Dig., page 47. 

CCXXXV1I. A minor or an insane person has Principle. 
no power of guardianship, and an infidel cannot be ' 
guardian to a muslim, whether male or female; nor 
a muslim to an infidel, whether male or female. It 
is said, however, that it ought to have been added, 

‘unless the muslim be the master of an infidel bond- 
woman, or be the Sultan.’ An infidel may be guar¬ 
dian to one like himself. But an apostate cannot be 
guardian to any one, whether a muslim or au 
infidel; nor even to an apostate like himself. Pro- 
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LitcTUR* fligacy is no impediment to guardianship.—Fatawa 
— Alamgfrf yol. i, page 400.—B. Dig., pages 47 & 48. 

rrindpu. CCXXXVIII. If a female on attaining puberty 
contracts herself in marriage without the consent of 
her guardian, and the matcn be unequal,* her guar* 
dian has a right to object with a view to set the 
marriage aside.f 

Principle. CC XXXIX. To make a separation for this cause, 
that is, inequality, it must be done before the Judge; 
and, without cancellation by a Judge, the marriage 
between the parties is not cancelled. The separa* 
tion, however, is not a repudiation ; so that if the 
husband has not consummated with her, she is not 
entitled to any part of the dower. But if he have 
consummated, or if a valid and complete retirement 
has taken place, he is liable for the whole of the 
dower specified, and for maintenance during the 
iddat, the observance of an iddat being incumbent 
on the woman.—Fatawa Alamgfri, vol. i, p. 412.— 
B. Dig., p. 67. 

When a woman has married a man who is not her 
equal, and the Judge, after consummation, has decreed a 
separation between the parties at the suit of the guardian, 
awarding payment of the dower against the man, and the 
observance of an iddat upon the woman, and subsequently 
to all this the man marries her again during the iddat, 
without the consent of her guardian, and the Judge again 
separates them before a second consummation, the woman 
is eutitled to a second full dower, and must observe another 
iddat according to Abfi Hanffah.—Fat&wd Alamgitl, voL i, 
page 412.—B. Dig., page 68. 


* See ante, pages 299 8c 300. 

f A woman, having attained the age of puberty, may contract herself in 
marriage with whomsoever she pleases | and her guardian has no right to 
interfere if the match be equal. —Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 14. 

If the match be unequal, the guardians have a right to interfere with a 
view to set it aside.— /bid, Princ. 15. 

Bnt.in both the preceding cases, the guardians should interfere before the 
birth of issue.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 14 to 17. 
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According to some of the Learned, it is only the muharam, Lecture 
or relatione within the prohibited degrees, that are entitled 
to raise the question before the Judge;* but according to 
others, there is no difference between muharam and other 
guardians in this respect; so that the son of a paternal 
uncle and the like are equally entitled to raise the question; 
and this opinion is sound. But the power does not belong 
to mere maternal relatives, and is confined exclusively to 
the asabah, or agnates.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 412. 

—B. Dig., page 68. 

CCXL. The delay of a guardian to sue for *’""«*/*• 
a separation does not annul his right of cancellation, 
even though it were prolonged till the woman gives 
birth to a child. But after the woman has actually 
borne a child to her husband, the guardians have no 
longer the right to cancel the marriage.— Ibid. 

CCXLI. When a woman has married her- Pri " c v fc - 
self to a man who is not her equal, and one of her 
guardians has given his consent, it is no longer in 
the power of that guardian, or of any other equal 
to or below him, to cancel the marriage ; but one 
superior to him may still do so. The rule is die 
same when one of the guardians has contracted her 
with her consent.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
412.—B. Dig., page 69. 

CCXLII. If a woman should marry for less Pri»dph. 
than her proper dower, the guardian may object till 
the full amount of the dower is made up, or he may 
separate her from her husband; and when the 
separation takes place before consummation, she is 
not entitled to any part of the dower; but if it 


* When a woman has married herself to a man not her equal without the 
consent of her guardian, and the guardian takes possession of the dower and 
provides her jihaz, this amounts to consent and acquiescence upon his part; 
and if he were only to take possession of the dower without providing the 
jihaz though there is a difference of opinion on the point, yet, according to 
the sounder view, that wonld still be consent on his part, and acquiescence 
in the contract.—Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 412.—B. Dig., page 68. 
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should take place after consummation, she would 
be entitled to the full amount specified. So also if 
one of the parties should die before a separation. 
It is to be observed that this separation can be 
effected only before a Judge, and that until the 
Judge has pronounced a decree for a separation, 
the case admits of repudiation in the ordinary form, 
or by Zihar or Tla, and that the right of inherit* 
ance remains in full force.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page. 414.—B. Dig., pages 71 & 72. 

Agents in matrimony are persons employed and author¬ 
ized by the parties concerned to enter into contracts of 
marriage on their behalf, and the power so delegated is 
termed * vikdt-ba-nikdh ’* (agency in marriage). 

CCXLm. A marriage may be contracted by or 
through an agent or agents.f 

CCXLIV. A marriage agent may be validly ap¬ 
pointed without witnesses; though the contract 
entered into or effected by or through him is required 
to be witnessed. 

CCXLY. When two agents are appointed by a 
man or woman to contract him or her in marriage, 
and one of the two enters into a contract, it is not 
lawful.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, vol. i, pag 417.—B. Dig., 
page 83. 


AmroTATioHs. 

ccxliv. The appointment of an agent for marriage is valid without 
witnesses, though their presence is a necessary condition to the con¬ 
tract.— Fat&wh Alamgiri, vol. i, page 415.—B. Dig., page 76. 

_c__ 

* Hamilton’s Hid&yah, vol. i, page 116. 

t Proposal of marriage may be made by means of agency.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap. VII, Princ. 6. 
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CCXLVI. If an agent act in contravention of his 
instructions, the act is invalid if it is not approved 
by his. principal, or if it is not for the better (re). 


Principle . 


(it.) A man directs an agent to marry him to a white niustra- 
woman, and he marries him to one that is black, or vice tion * 
versA 9 the contract is not valid; but it should be valid if 
the direction were for a blind woman, and the agent should 
marry him to one having sight.* 


A man directs another to marry him to one woman, and 
he marries him to two women by one contract, the principal 
is not bound as to either. But if he should allow the mar¬ 
riage as to both or either, the marriage so allowed would 
become operative. And if there had been two distinct 
contracts, the first would be binding, and the second sus¬ 
pended on his sanction. If an agent be appointed to marry 
a man to a particular woman, and he marries him to that 
woman and another with her, the marriage is valid as to the 
former; and if the agent were appointed to marry him to 
two women in a contract, and he should marry him to only 
one, the marriage would be lawful.* 


If a man commission another, as his agent, to procure 
him a wife, and the agent should contract him to two 
women, by one declaration,! his marriage is not valid with 
either, for, being unlawful with both, on account of its con¬ 
tradicting the tenor of the commission with which he was 
charged, and unestablished with either, on account of 
unspecified priority, a separation from both must necessarily 
ensue.—Hiudyah, vol. i, page 120. 

CCXLVII. Unless especially empowered, an Principle. 
agent cannot marry his own principal to himself or 
herself, nor to any of his or her own relations (o). 

( 0 .) If a woman give authority to a man to contract 
her in marriage with himself, and he accordingly execute 
the contract in the presence of two witnesses, it is lawful.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 116. 


* Fatiwi Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 416, 417.—B. Dig., pp. 78 & 79. 
f That is to say, by one contract 

V 2 
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( o.) A man appoints a woman his agent to contract him 
in marriage, and she does so to herself, this is not 
lawful.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 415.—B. Dig., page 76. 

A woman appoints a man to marry her to himself, and 
he says, “ I have married such an one to myself,” the mar¬ 
riage is lawful, even though he should not add, “ I have 
accepted.”— Ibid. 

A man directs another to contract him in marriage, 
and he does so to his own little daughter, or to the little 
daughter of his brother (he being her guardian), this is not 
lawful. So also with regard to any other for whom he has 
power to act without her authority. But if he should 
marry the man to his grown-up daughter with her own 
consent, though it is stated in the Asal that, according to 
Abd Hanifah, the marriage would not be lawful, umess 
assented to by the husband, yet in the opiuion of the other 
two it would be lawful: and if the woman were the agent’s 
grown-up sister, and he had married his principal to her 
with her own consent, the marriage would be lawful, with¬ 
out any difference of opinion.—-Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 415.—B. Dig., page 77. 

When an agent on the part of a woman marries her to 
his own father or son, the marriage is not lawful according 
to Abti Hanifah. And if the son be a child, it is unlawful 
without any difference of opinion.— Ibid . 

CCXLVIII. When a marriage agent on the part 
of a woman contracts her to a person who is not 
her equal, the marriage is unlawful* according to all 
opinion. But if the party be her equal, though 
blind or lame, or a boy, or lunatic, the marriage is 
lawful. So also even though he should be an eunuch 
or impotent.— Ibid . 

CCXLIX. When a man who has already four 
wives, appoints an agent to many him to a woman, 
the appointment is to be regarded as having reference 


• See however ante, pages 299 & 900. 
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to a time when it can be lawfully exercised,—as for 
instance after he may absolutely repudiate one of 
his wives.* . 

CCL. When a woman, after appointing an agent 
to contract her in marriage, makes a contract 
for herself, this is a discharge of the agent from his 
office whether he be made aware of the fact or not. 
But when formally discharged, his functions do not 
cease till he becomes acquainted with the fact, and if 
he should exercise them in the meantime by con¬ 
tracting her in marriage, the contract would be 
lawful.* 

CCLI. If the agent were appointed by a man, 
the appointment having reference to a particular 
woman, and the man should himself marry the 
mother or daughter of the woman, the agent would 
be discharged from his office.* 

CCLII. A marriage agent cannot delegate his 
authority to another; but if he should do so, and 
the delegate should make a contract in the presence 
of the original agent, it would be lawful.* 

CCLIII. When a woman has appointed a woman 
to marry her, and has said: “ whatever thing you 
may do is lawful,” the agent may lawfully appoint 
another to contract her in marriage, and if death 
were imminent, and he should bequeath the agency 
to another, and the second agent should contract her 
in marriage after the death of the first, the contract 
would be lawful.* 

CCLIV. Subject to the approval of the marrying 
parties, a marriage contract may be entered into by 
a faziili or unauthorized person. The marriage so 
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* Ffttfwi Alamgiri, yoL i, pp. 420 & 421.—B. Dig., pp. 83 & 84. 
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contracted may be sanctioned or ratified by word, or 
by deed (p). 

(p.) Every contract issuing from, or initiated by, a 
faztili, for which there is a person competent to accept it, 
whether the acceptor be another faztili, or an agent, or 
principal, is contracted subject to approval, and the other 
side of the contract may stand over for acceptance during 
the meeting and no longer.—Fat&wfi Alamgfri, vol. i, page 
421.—B. Dig., page 85. 

Our authorities * are agreed , that — 

CCLV. One person can act in a marriage as 
agent for both parties, or as guardian for both par¬ 
ties, or as guardian on one side and principal on the 
other, or as agent one side and principal on the 
other, or guardian on one side and agent on the 
other, f 

But can one person act on both sides as a fazdli, that is, 
without having any authority, or as a guardian on one side 
and fazdli on the other, or principal on one side and 
fazdli on the other, or as agent ou one side and fazfili on 
the other, so as to make a contract that would be dependent 
on subsequent sanction? According to Abti Hanifah and 
Muhammad, this cannot be done.f 


* Say the Compilers of FatAwA Alamgfri. 
t FatAwa Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 421.—B. Dig., p. 84. 


LECTURE XL 


ON DOWEB. 


Dower is considered by some lawyers to be an effect of PtetuM- 
the marriage contract, imposed on the husband by the law i^marks. 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the contract,—the 
wife; while others consider that it is in exchange for the 
usufruct of the wife: in other words, a consideration for 
the carnal use of the woman and its payment is necessary, 
as upon the provision of a support to the wife depends the 

S ermanency of the matrimonial connection. Thus, it is in* 
ispensable A fortiori ,* so much so, that if it were not men* 
tioned in the marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by virtue of the 
contract itself, and award it upon demand being made by 
the wife. In such case, the amount of dower will be to 
the extent of the dowers of the women of her rank and of 
the ladies of her father’s family. Special beauty or accom- 

1 >lishments may, however, be pleaded for recovering a 
arger award than the customary dower, where the amount 
of dower is not mentioned in the contract. There is no 
limit to the amount of dower—it may be to a very large 
amount considering the position and circumstance of the 
bridegroom, but its minimum is never less than ten dirms ; 
so where it is fixed at a lesser amount, the law will aug¬ 
ment it up to ten dirms. The dower need not invariably 
be in currency, or even in metal, every thing, except car¬ 
rion, blood, wine and hog,f also the bridegroom’s own 
labour if he is a free man, being held by the law to be a 
good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, termed— 
Muajjal (prompt,) and Mowajjal (deferred). The Muajjal 


* Hidayah, roL i, page 118. 
t These are no property with the Muhammadans. 
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Lecturk portion is exigible on entering into the contract, while the 
xl * 1Mowajjal part of the dower is payable upon dissolution of 

the contract. Although the first part is payable, and is 
sometimes paid, at the time the contract is entered into, 
yet it has been the general practice (at least in this 
country,) to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times—the wife’s right to the 
same not being extinguished by lapse of time. The wife’s 
(or her guardian’s) object of leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealized, seems to be that there may always 
exist a valid guarantee for the good treatment to her by 
her husband. The women of the respectable, classes 
reserve their right and power to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should require the exer¬ 
cise thereof. The custom of fixing heavy dowers, gene¬ 
rally beyond the husband’s means, especially in India, 
seems to be based upon the intention of checking the hus- 
baud from ill-treating his wife, and, above all, from his 
marrying another woman, as also from wrongfully or cause¬ 
lessly divorcing the former. 

Dower Dower (mahr*) is an effect of the marriage contract, and 

d u * imposed by the law on the husband as a token of respect 

for its subject—the woman—as well as a consideration for 

the usufruct.t 
* 

“A marriage,*’ says the author of the Hid£yah, "is 
valid, although no mention be made of the dower by the 
contracting parties, because the term nihdh (marriage), in 
its literal sense, signifies a contract of union, which is fully 
accomplished by the junction of a man and woman; more¬ 
over, the payment of dower is enjoined by the law, merely 
as a token of respect for its object (the woman), wherefore 
the mention of it is not absolutely essential to the validity 
of a marriage : and, for the same reason, a marriage is also 
valid, although the man were to engage in the contract on 
the special condition that there should be no dower.”—Hid&- 
yah, vol. i, page 122. 


* It if also known by * Sad4k, Nahlah, or, Ukr.’— Vide In&yab, vol. ii, 
page 52. 

f Vide Hid ay ah, vol. ii, p. 58.—B. Dig., page 91. 
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NcTfirthclcsfi) - ™ Lkcturi 

CCLYI. Dover is so necessary to the marriage, —. 
that if it was not mentioned in the contract, the law Princi P 1 *- 
will presume it by virtue of the contract itself.* 

CCLVII. Where marriage is contracted without Principle. 
specification of the kind or amount of dower, or 
without mentioning whether dower should or should 
not be given, or with the express condition of 
giving no dower, there, upon demand being made 
after consummation of the marriage, or after the 
husband’s death, the dower, which is termed the 
( mahr-i-misl ,’ that is the dower like that of the 
woman’s equals, should be awarded and paid.f 

CCLVIII. The mahr-i-misl , or proper dower, f of Principle. 
woman is to he determined with reference to the 
family of her father, when on a footing of equality 
with her in age, beauty, city, understanding, reli¬ 
gion and virginity (a). 


Annotations. 

cclvi. Dower is a consideration for the carnal use of the woman, the 
payment of which is necessary of course ; and upon the provision of a 
support to the wife depends the permanency of the matrimonial connec¬ 
tion ; and this, therefore, is indispensable a fortiori .—Hidayah, vol. I, 
page 113. 

cdvi & cclviL The dower that is due by the contract itself is 
termed 4 mahr-i-misl,’ which means literally 1 dower of the like,’ or, 
1 dower of the woman’s equals.’—In&yah, vol. ii, page 52,—>B. Dig., 
page 91. 


* Fatawa Alamgfri, voL i, page 428.—B. Dig., page 95 et seq. 

f Where no amount of dower has been specified, the woman is entitled 
to receive a sum equal to the average rate of dower granted to the females of 
her father’s family.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 21. 

X The learned Translator of the Hiddyah has rendered the term 4 Mahr-i- 
MisV by ‘ proper dower,’ and Mr. Baillie has adopted the same in his 
translation of the Fat&wa A lam gin. 
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(a.) In regulating the proper dower of a woman, attention 
must be paid to her equality with the women from whose 
dowers the rule is to be taken, in point of age, beauty, 
fortune, understanding, and virtue; because it varies 
according to any difference in all these circumstances; and, 
in like manner, it differs according to place of residence, 
or time, (that is to say, times of trouble and confusion, as 
opposed to times of tranquillity;)—and the Learned in the 
law have observed that equality is also to be regarded in 
point of virginity, because the dower is different according 
as the woman may be a virgin or otherwise.—-Hid&yah 
vol. i, pages 148, 149. 

The mahr-i-misl> or proper dower, of any woman is to 
be regulated, in its amount or value, by that of the 
dower of her paternal relations, such as her paternal sisters 
or aunts, or the daughters of her paternal uncles, and so 
forth, according to a precept of Ibnu Musud ,—“ To the 
woman belongs such a dower as is usually assigned to her 
female paternal relatives:’ 9 moreover, men are accounted 
of the class of their paternal tribe, and the value of a 
thing cannot be estimated but by attending to the value 
set upon its class.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 148. 

A woman’s proper dower is not to be estimated by the 
dower of her mother or her maternal aunt, where they are 
not descended of her father’s family, on account of the 
precept of Ibnu Mustid already recorded: yet if her 
mother should be descended of her father’s family, (being, 
for instance, the daughter of his paternal uncle,) in this 
case a judgment may be formed from her dower, as being 
descended from the family of the father.— Ibid . 

CCLIX. Mahr-i-misl , or proper dower, is also or¬ 
dained by the law for the women who are married 
in exchange for one and another ( b ). 


Annotations. 

cclix. When one man gives his daughter or sister in marriage to 
another, on condition that the other will give him his daughter or sister 
in return, the right to the person of each woman being the dower of 
the other, the contracts are effected; but the condition is void, and each 
woman is entitled to her proper dower. This is what is termed a 
‘ Shaghdr marriage.’—In&yah, vol. ii, p. 63.—B. Dig., p. 94. 
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(5.) If a person contract his daughter or his sister in lecture 
marriage to another, on the condition of the other bestowing XL 
a sister or daughter in marriage upon him, so as that each — 
contract shall stand as a return for the other respectively, both 
the contracts are lawful. Our doctors reply, (to the argu* 
ments of Sh£fii with respect to the above) that the contractor 
has named, as a dower, a thing incapable of being so, (since 
a woman’s person, in the sense it here bears, is incapable 
of being the property of a woman;) but yet the contract 
holds good, and a Mahr-i-misl, or proper dower, remains 
due (to each of the women,) the same as where wine or 
a hog is assigned as a dower. — Hid6j ah, vol. i, 
pages 130, 131. 

CCLX. The minimum of dower is ten dirms,* 
but there is no limit to its maximum (c).f So if a Prwci * u - 
dower was fixed to be less than ten dirms , the same 
should be raised to ten, the law not recognizing and 
allowing any dower amounting to a sum under ten 
dirms. 

(<?.) The lowest amount of dower is ten dirms , coined 
or unooined; so that the weight of ten in pieces is lawful, 
though their actual value should be less.—Fat£w& Alam- 
gin, vol. i, page 426.—B. Dig., page 92. 


Anhotatoihs. 

cclx. There is no legal limit to dower; and dowers to very large 
amounts have been sustained by the Courts of J ustice in India. 

The late Sudder Dewanny Adawlut of Calcutta have, in the case of ~ 
Gholam Hosain AH v. Zainab Blbf, recognized and upheld a dower of 
three hundred thousand gold mohurs, and as this amount was greater 
than the deceased's whole estate, and was, like any other debt, to be 
satisfied before the heirs could inherit, the result was that the plaintiff’s 
claim to inherit as a son was dismissed.— Vide Select Reports, of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut of Calcutta, vol. i, page 48 (New Ed., p. 63). 


* A silver coin generally in value, about two pence sterling. 

t A necessary concommitant of a contract of marriage is dower, the maxi¬ 
mum of which is not fixed, but the minimum is ten dirms, and it becomes due 
on the consummation of the marriage, (though it is usnal to stipulate for 
delay as to the payment of a part,) or on the death of either party, or on 
divorce.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 20. 
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Lbctube (c.) The smallest dower is ten dirms. Sh&fii says, that 
- --- whatever sum may be lawful as the price of a commodity in 
purchase or sale, is lawful as a dower, because the dower is 
the right of the woman, and consequently it must depend 
upon herself to determine the amount of it. The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors, in this case are two-fold: first, a 
precept of the Prophet, which expressly declares “ there 
is no dower under ten dirmssecondly, the law enjoins 
a dower with a view to manifest respect for the wife, 
wherefore it must be fixed, in its smallest degree, at such a 
sum as may be respectable; and this is ten dirms , that 
being the lowest amount of a theft inducing the punish¬ 
ment of amputation of a limb, which shows that such 
sum is the least that can be regarded in an important or 
respectable light.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 122, 123. 

If a man assign, as a dower, a sum under ten dirms , yet 
his wife shall receive the whole of ten dirms, according to 
our doctors.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 123. 

The general rule with regard to specifications of Dower 
is, that when they are vaild, the thing specified is obli¬ 
gatory on the parties; and nothing besides if it be the 
value of ten dirms or more; while, if it be less than ten 
dirms, the dower must be made up to that amount.— 
Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 426.—B. Dig., page 93. 

Principle. CCLXL The dower need not be in any cur¬ 
rency or even in metal: every thing that is mal 
or property, and has a value (a), as well as 
profits of lands, labour of slaves, and so forth, with 
the exception of carrion, blood, wine and hog, and 
the man’s own labour if he is a free man* (e), are 
fit subjects of dower, and may be stipulated to be 
given as dower. 

(d.) Anything that is mdl 9 or property, and has value, is 
fit to be subject of dower. Profits ( munafd ) are also good 


* Because carrion and blood are not recognized as mdl (property), and 
wine and hog hare no legal Talne among tne Muhammadans. And a free¬ 
man's own labour will not be upheld by law as a good dower, though the 
service of his slare will. 
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for that purpose, with the exception of the man’s own service, 
when he is a free man, which is not good as an assignment ilL 
of dower, according to Abti Hanifah and Abti. Yusuf. The 
objection does not apply to the service of his male or female 
slave, nor to his own service, if he is a slave; and the 
assignment would be good without any difference of 
opinion.—Fat&wfi Alamgir!, vol. i, page 426.—B. Dig., 
page 93. 

(e.) If a Musalm&n marry a woman, agreeing to give 
her, as a dower, wine or a hog, the woman has her proper 
dower (mahr-i-misl,) because a condition of assenting to 
receive such articles is invalid; but as a contract of mar¬ 
riage is not rendered null by a nugatory condition being 
comprehended in it, it holds good, in this case, though the 
condition be null: contrary to a case of sale, which is render¬ 
ed null by an invalid condition. The assignment of the 
dower in either of the articles aforesaid is disapproved, 
because what is named is not property with Musalm&ns; 
and on this principle it is that a proper dower becomes 
due.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 143. 

If a Muslim should marry a Muslimah, and specify for 
her in the contract some things that are lawful with some 
that are unlawful, as, for instance, in addition to a valid 
dower, he should mention some ruth of wine, the former 
only would be the dower, while the latter would be 
thrown entirely out of account, as having no legal 
value for Muslims, and the woman would have no claim to 
a full proper dower.—B. Dig., page 103. 

In like manner,— 

CCLXII. Instruction in religion, performance of Principle. 
pilgrimage, or anything that is no properly, or has 
no existence at the time, is no dower; should any 
such thing be mentioned in the contract, the mar¬ 
riage shall not be invalid, but the woman shall be 
entitled to the mahr-i-misl, or proper dower ( f ). 

(/.) If a man should marry a woman for teaching 
her the Kur&n , or the haj (pilgrimage to Mecca,) or 
similar observances, the specification would not be valid, 
and she should be entitled to her proper dower.—Fat&wfi 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 426.—B. Dig., page 93. 

When something is mentioned as dower which is not in 
existence at the time, as, for instance, the future produce of 
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certain trees, or of certain land, or the gains of a slave, the 
assignment is bad, and the woman is entitled to her proper 
dower. So also when something is mentioned which is not 
at the time property in all respects, as, for instance, what 
may be in the wombs of his flocks, or of his female slave, at 
the time, the assignment is not valid, and the wife is entitled 
to her proper dower.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 427. 
—B. Dig., page 94. 

If a free man marry a woman, on the condition of serv¬ 
ing her, in return, for a stated time, (a year, for instance,) 
or of teaching her the Kurdn , yet her proper dower (mahr* 
i-misl) is incumbent upon him notwithstanding, according 
to Abfl Hanifah and Abti Yusuf.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 131. 

CCLXIII. When other property is substituted 
for dirms, regard is to be had to its value at the time 
of the contract according to the Zahir-ur-Raw&yit (g). 

(y.) If its value were ten dirms on the day of contract, 
but is less at the time of taking possession, the woman has 
no right to reject it, while, if its value were less at the 
former time, though equal to ten at the latter, she is enti¬ 
tled to the difference. If the value be reduced by the loss 
of part of the property before taking possession, she has an 
option, and may take what remains of it, or ten dirms 
instead.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 426.*—B. Dig., 
page 93. 

CCLXIY. Property assigned as dower must, 
moreover, be specified and in the husband’s posses- 


Aksotations. 

cdxiv. A K&bfn-n&mah* is invalid in respect to property not in 
the poeeession of the husband at the time of the execution of the deed— 
Noor Bukhsh Chowdhooree v. Mussummat Arif Chowdhooree. The 
10th of April 1844.—Sel. S. D. A. Rep., vol. vii, p. 123. 

Held that a Kdbin-n&mah* is invalid if the property conveyed by it 
be not tpecified .—Kadir Dad Khan e. N oorun-nessa. The 17th of 
April 1844.—Sel. S. D. A Rep., vol. vii, p. 188. 


* A deed respecting marriage-portion or dower. 
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sion at the time of the assignment, which would 
otherwise be invalid. —- 

CCLXV. If a man should marry a woman for a Principle. 
dower to be fixed by herself or by him, or by a 
stranger, the assignment would be defective. But if, 
when the dower is left at his own discretion, he should 
fix it at the proper dower or something more, 
and she would be entitled to the sum fixed; while, 
if he should fix it at anything below the proper 
dower, she would be entitled to the proper dower, 
unless satisfied to take the sum specified.* 

CCLXVI. Again, where the dower is left at the Princi P t *~ 
discretion of the woman, and she fixes it at the pro¬ 
per dower, or something less, she is entitled to the 
dower she has fixed; while if it is more than the 
proper dower, the excess is not lawful, unless 
assented to by the husband. And the rule is the 
same when the dower is left to the discretion of a 
stranger. If he fixes it at the proper dower, it is 
obligatory on both the parties; while if he fixes it 
above or below the proper dower, it is dependent, in 
the former case, on the assent of the husband, and 
in the latter, on that of the wife.* 

CCLXVII. During the subsistence of marriage, Principle, 
an addition may be made to the dower, already 
fixed, either by the husband, or by his guardian 
during minority, and it is binding on the husband (A). 

(A.) An addition to the dower is valid during the sub¬ 
sistence of the marriage, according to onr three masters. 

And if a man should make an addition to kiB wife's dower 


Annotatiohs. 

cclxvii. If a man make an addition to the ’dower in behalf of his 
wife subsequent to the contract, such addition is binding upon him.— 
Hidiyah, vol. i, page 126. 


* Fatiwa Alamgiri, rol. i, page 427.—B. Dig., pages 94 & 95. 
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Liectube a fte r the contract, the addition is binding on him, that is, 
—1 when the woman has accepted the addition; and it makes 
no difference whether the addition be of the same kind as the 
original dower or not; or whether it may be made by the 
husband or by his guardian. The addition is not a gift, as 
supposed by Zufr, requiring possession to render it com¬ 
plete, but an alteration of the terms of the contract in a 
non-essential matter within the power of the parties, and 
like an addition to the price in sale, becomes incorporated 
with the original dower. It, nevertheless, falls to the 
ground when the woman is repudiated before consumma¬ 
tion. Thus, an addition to the dower is perfected in the 
same way as the original, that is, by one of three causes, 
viz., consummation, valid retirement, or the death of one of 
the married parties; but if a separation of the parties 
should take place without the occurrence of one or other of 
these three causes, the addition is void, and it is only the 
original dower that is halved, according to Abti Hanifah 
and Muhammad.—Fat£w£ Alamgiri, vol. i, page 441.—■ 
B. Dig., pages 111 & 112. 

Principle. CCLXVIII. When a man has married two women 
on one dower of a thousand, it is divided rateably 
among them in proportion to their (mahr-i-misl) or 
proper dower (»)• 

(*.) And if both are repudiated before consummation, 
half of one thousand is to be divided between them in the 
same ratio. If only one of the women should accept the 
contract, the marriage would be lawful as to her, and the 
thousand be divisible in the same manner, so much of it 
as corresponds to her proper dower being the specified 
dower for her, and the share of the other reverting to the 
husband. But if the marriage should prove invalid as to 
one of them, the whole of the thousand would belong to 
the other, and if consummation should take place with 
her whose marriage is invalid, she would be entitled to 
her proper dower, according to Abti Hanifah; and this is 
correct.—Fat&wfi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 438.—B. Dig., 
pages 108, 109. 

If a man should marry a woman for one of his slaves, or 
shirts, or turbans, the assignment would be valid, and he 
would be liable for one of them of medium value.— 
Ibid. 
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CGLXIX. When a man has married a woman 
on a dower of something distinctly specified, and it —- 
happens to perish before delivery, or a third party principle. 
establishes a right to it, she may have recourse to 
her husband for a similar of the thing, if it belonged 
to the class of similars, or otherwise for its value.* 

GCLXX. Dower is usually divided into two Principle. 
parts: 1—Prompt {muajjal), which is payable im¬ 
mediately, and 2—Deferred (mowajyal), which is not 
payable until the husband’s death, or dissolution of 
marriage (J). 

Vide Select Reports of the S udder Dewanny Adawlut 
of Calcutta, vol. i, page 278. 

GGLXXI. The realization of the muajjal part, Principle. 
which is generally fixed to be half of the whole 
dower, is, however, purposelyf postponed; and if 
this portion of the dower is postponed in the hus¬ 
band’s lifetime, still the woman’s right to claim it is 
not extinguished. 

It has been determined by the Privy Conncil that, 
though a woman’s dower should be payable on demand, 
she is not obliged to sue for it immediately, nor in the life¬ 
time of her husband.^—Moore’s Indian Appeals, vol. vi, 
page 229. 

CCLXXII. A woman may resist consummation P™cipk- 
until she be paid in full the prompt portion of her 
dower ( k). 


Annotations. 

cclxxii. A woman may refuse to admit her husband to carnal con¬ 
nection until she receive her dower of him, so as that her right may be 
maintained to the return, in the same manner as that of her husband 
to the object for which the return is given, as in sale.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 150. 


* This follows the analogy of sale, where the thing sold is at the risk of 
the seller till delivery. 

t Vide Preliminary Remarks, pages 341 & 342. 

J It may, therefore, be inferred that the time for the limitation of a suit 
for even the exigible part of a woman’s dower does not begin to ran until the 
dissolution of the marriage.—B. Dig., page 92. 
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(A.) A woman may refuse herself to her husband, as a 
means of obtaining payment of so much of her dower as is 
muajjal , or prompt; and in like manner, her husband can¬ 
not, until such payment has been made, lawfully prevent her 
from going out of doors, or taking a journey, or going on a 
voluntary pilgrimage.—Fat&wfi Alamgin, vol. i, page 447. 
—B. Dig., page 125. 

Though the husband should give his wife the whole of 
her dower except one dirm , she may refuse herself to him, 
and he cannot demand back from her what she may have 
already received.— Ibid . 

A woman is also at liberty to resist her husband carry¬ 
ing her upon a journey until she have received her dower 
of him for the same reason.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 150. 

A young girl, having been contracted in marriage, goes 
to her husband before possession has been taken of the 
taddky or dower: in such circumstances, the person who 
had the power of keeping her in the first instance before 
the marriage, is entitled to take her back to his house, and 
refuse her to her husband until he pay the dower to whom¬ 
soever may be entitled to receive it.—Fatdwd Alamgin, 
vol. i, page 448.—B. Dig., pages 125 & 126. 

And when a paternal uncle has contracted his brother’s 
young daughter in marriage at a specified dower, and has 
delivered her to her husband before possession has been 
taken of the whole dower, the surrender is invalid, aud she 
is to be restored to her home.— Ibid. 

CCLXXIII. Where a part of the dower is 
prompt, and part of it deferred, and the woman 
has obtained the prompt; or when, after the con¬ 
tract, she has allowed it to be deferred to a known 
or definite term, she has no right to deny herself.— 
Fat&wa Alamgirf, vol. i, p. 449.—B. Dig., page 128. 

CCLXXIV. If the whole be mowajjcU , or deferred, 
the woman is not at liberty to refuse the embraces 
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of her husband, as she has dropt her right by agree- lbcttibh 
ing to make her dower mowajjal. —Hidayah, vol. i, —1 
page 150. 

CCLXXV. Dower is confirmed by one of three Principle. 
things,—consummation, a valid retirement, and the 
death of either husband or wife; and that, whether 
the dower be named, or be the proper dower (mahr-i- 
misl). After this no portion thereof is dropped, except 
by relinquishment by the rightful party* —Fat&wa 
Alamgfrf, page 428.—B. Dig., page 96. 

CCLXXVI. In the case of dower being named Principle. 
or mentioned in the contract, half of it becomes due 
to the wife upon her being divorced before consumma¬ 
tion or valid retirement (a), while the whole thereof 
becomes receivable upon her being divorced after 
consummation or valid retirement (b), or on the death 
of her husband as well as of herself (c). 

(a.) Half of it (that is half of the dower) named, becomes 
due upon divorce taking place before consummation or valid 
retirement.—J&mi-ur-Rawtiz, vol. ii, page 261. 

( b , c.) The dower named or mentioned (in the contract) 
is due upon divorce after consummation as well as upon the 
death of either party. Andhalf of it (t.e., the dower named) 
becomes due upon divorce before consummation or valid 
retirement.—Sharh-ul-Vik&yah, vol. ii, page 343. 

(c.) If the dower is named, it becomes due upon the death 
of any of them two, that is husband and wife; because death 
is like consummation with respect to dower.— Ibid. 


Annotations. 

- ccbuciv. When the dower ie mowajjal, or deferred, to a known or 
definite term, and the term has arrived, she cannot deny herself for the 
purpose of obtaining payment of her dower, according to the Principles 
of Abu Hanifah and Muhammad.—B. Dig., page 128. 


* The portion in italics is omitted by Mr. Baillie. 
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Lbcturi (<z.) If the husband, in the case now stated, were to 

_ " m divorce his wife before consummation, or vaild retirement* 

[kkalout-i-aaklK], she, in this case, receives half of her 
specified dower,—God having commanded, saying, “ If ye 
divorce them before ye have touched them, and have 
already settled a dower on them, ye shall pay them one-half 
of what ye have settled.”—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 124. 

(5.) If a man retire with his wife, and there be no legal 
or natural obstruction to the commission of the carnal act, 
and he afterwards divorce her, the whole dower in this 
case goes to her.— Ibid, page 127. 

S i, e.) If a person specify a dower of ten or more dirmt, 
should afterwards consummate his marriage, or be 
removed by death, his wife, in either case, has a claim to the 
whole of the dower specified, because, by consummation the 
delivery of the return for the dower, namely, the Buza, or 
woman’s person, is established, and therein is confirmed 
the right to the consideration, namely, the dower; and on 
the other hand, by the decease of the husband, the marriage 
is rendered complete, and every thing becomes established 
and confirmed by itB completion, and consequently is so 
with respect to all its effects.—Hid£yah, voL i, pages 
123 & 124. 

But,— 

Prmdpu. CCLXXVE. In the case of the dower not being 
mentioned in the contract, or being stipulated not 
to be paid, the wife is entitled to only a present 
(mutat)f —if divorced before consummation or valid 
retirement,* and to the proper dower (mahr-i-misl) 
upon her being divorced after consummation or valid 
retirement, as well as at her own or her husband’s 
death, either before or after consummation or valid 
retirement (d). 


* Valid retirement #o/au cum sold, where there is no legal or natural impedi¬ 
ment to the consummation of the carnal act. It is also translated by * complete 
retirement* Vide post, p. £57. 

f A mutat, or present consists of three articles of dress—a kumees, or 
shirt; a mulhaffat , or outer garment, and a miAno, or head-dress, of medium 
quality, neither very good nor very bad. This is according to their practice, 
out in ours regard is had to our own usage. And if the husbana should 
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(<f.) In the case of dower not being named, the wife is 
entitled only to a present ( mutat ), if divorced before con¬ 
summation; and to the proper dower, if divorced after con¬ 
summation. This (proper dower) is also due, if either of 
them die before (or after) consummation.—J&mi-ur-B&mtiz, 
vol. ii, page 262. 

Marriage is valid even though the dower be not men¬ 
tioned or it be stipulated not to be paid. Proper dower 
{mahr-i-mul) is due in all these (circumstances) upon con¬ 
summation or death; but a mutat (present), such as would 
not exceed half of the proper dower, nor be less than five 
(dirms), is receivable (Iby ner) upon divorce before consum¬ 
mation or valid retirement.—Shfirh-ul-Yikiyah, vol. ii, 
pages 343 & 344. 

If a man marry a woman without specifying any dower, 
or on the express stipulation that she shall not have a 
dower, and he either nave carnal connexion with her, or 
die, she is, in that caBe, entitled to her mahr-i-misl , or 
proper dower^—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 125. 

When one of the parties to a marriage, in which there 
was no mention of dower, has died, the right to the full 
mahr-i-mithl, or proper dower, is perfected, whether the 
woman be free or a slave, without any difference of 
opinion.—B. Dig., page 102. 

If a man marry a woman without any specification of 
dower, or on condition of there being no dower, and 
divorce her before carnal connexion, the woman, in this 
case, receives a mutat , or present;—God having command¬ 
ed, saying, “give her a present, the rich according to his 
wealth, and the poor according to his poverty:”—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, page 125. 

It is laudable to bestow a mutat , or present, upon every 
Woman divorced by her husband, excepting two descriptions 


give her the value of the articles in dirhms orldin&rs, she may be compelled 
to accept it. Bat it is not to exceed half the muhr-i-mitfil , or dower of her 
equals, nor fall short of five dirhms. Regard is also to be had to the 
woman’s condition, for the present comes into the place of the proper dower. 
If, then, she be of low degree, she is to have a mutat, or present, of kirbaa, 
or linen; if of middle rank, one of kut» 9 or span silk ; and if of high 
station, one of abrcshom, or silk. Bnt regard should be had to the man’s 
condition, according to the Hid&yah and Kafee, while according to the other 
authorities the conditions of both should be taken into consideration and the 

Sfetwi is said to be in accordance with this view.—B. Dig., page 9?. 
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of women, namely, one whose dower has been stipulated, 
and whose husband divorces her before consummation,—and 
one whose dower has not been stipulated, and who is also 
divorced before consummation; tor in their behalf a pre¬ 
sent is not merely laudable, but incumbent.*—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, page 129. 

And when none has been named in the contract, or he 
has married her with a condition that she shall have no 
dower, she is entitled to her proper dower if the marriage 
be consummated or one of the parties happens to die; and 
to a mutat, or present, if repudiation takes place before 
consummation or a valid retirement.—Fat6w£ Alamgiri, 
voL i, page 428.—B. Dig., page 96. 

CCL&XVIII. If a man marry a woman without 
naming any dower, and the party should afterwards 
agree to a dower and specify its amount, such dower 
goes to the woman, if the husband either consum¬ 
mate the marriage or die; but if he divorce her 
before consummation, she receives only a present (/). 
Hi day ah, vol. i, page 126. 

(/.) So also, when no dower has been specified in the 
contract, but the parties afterwards arrange it by mutual 
agreement, though she has a right to the whole if the 
marriage be consummated, or her nusband happens to die, 
yet if she be repudiated before consummation, it is only 
a mutat 9 or present, that she is entitled to, and not half 
of the dower subsequently agreed upon.—Fat&wfi Alam¬ 
giri, pages 427 & 428.—B. Dig., page 96. 

COLXXIX. When dower has been assigned by 
the Judge or by the husband after contract, and the 
husband repudiates his wife before consummation, 


* There are three kinds of mutat, or present:—1 st —Incumbent, which is 
dne to every woman repudiated before consummation, for whom no dower 
has been assigned ; 2nd—Laudable, which is conferred on any woman repu¬ 
diated after consummation ; and 3rd—What is neither incumbent, nor laud¬ 
able, which is applicable to women repudiated before consummation, to whom 
dower has been regularly assigned. So that it is laudable to confer a mutat 
on all repudiated women except the last, namely, those for whom dower has 
been assigned, and who are repudiated before consummation.—Ifatawi Alam- 
giri, voL i, page 429.—B. Dig., page 98. 
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she is entitled only to a mutat, or present, instead of lbctor* 
half of the specified dower according to Abii Ham- 
fah and Muhammad.* 

CCLXXX. It is only when the husband is him- Principle. 
self the cause of the separation that he is liable for 
a mutat , or present (g)* 

(g.) As for instance, when he repudiates his wife, or is Example, 
separated from her by reason of ua, or lidn, or jabb, or 
impotence, or forapostacy and rejection of Islim, or kissing 
his wife’s mother or sister with desire. And he is not 
liable when the cause of separation is on the part of the 
wife, as for instance, when it is her apoetacy and rejec¬ 
tion of Isl&m, or when she kisses her husband’s son with 
desire, or exercises an option of puberty, emancipation, 
or inequality.* 

CCLXXXI. In every case in which there is no Principle. 
liability for mutat, there is none for half the dower, 
if dower were specified ; and in every case in which 
a contract requires the proper dower, a mutat is due 
if the wife is repudiated before consummation.* 

CCLXXXII. There is no mutat, or present, for Principle. 
a woman whose husband has died leaving her sur¬ 
viving him, whether dower were assigned to her or 
not, and whether the marriage had or had not been 
consummated. And in like manner, in any case of 
invalid marriage, when a Judge separates the parties 
before consummation, or a valid retirement, or even 
after a valid retirement (A) when the husband denies 
consummation, there is no mutat? or mutah .— 

(A.) Retirement ip valid or complete when the parties 
meet together in a place where there is nothing in decency, 
law, or health to prevent their matrimonial intercourse.f 


* Fatawft Alamgm, vol. i, pages 428 & 429.—B. Dig., pages 96—98. 
t If a man retire with his wife whilst one of them is Bick, or fasting in 
the month of Bnmzan, or in the Ibram of a pilgrimage, whether obligatory or 
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Principle • 


Principle . 


And retirement is invalid whenever there cannot be such 
intercourse.—Fat£w£ Alamgirf, vol. i, page 429.—B; Dig., 
page 98. 

CCLXXXIII. When dower has once been per¬ 
fected, it does not drop, though a separation should 
afterwards take place for a cause proceeding from, 
the wife, as, for instance, by her apostatizing, or 
consenting to the son of her husband, after he had 
consummated or retired with her; but before dower 
is perfected, the whole falls by reason of any sepa¬ 
ration proceeding from the wife. If either of the 
parties die a natural death before consummation of 
marriage in which dower has been assigned, the 
right to it is perfected, without any difference of 
opinion whether the woman be free or a slave.* 

CCLXXXIV. So also when one of the parties has 
been slain, whether by a stranger or by tne other of 
them ; and in the case of the husband, though by 
his own act. When the wife commits suicide, there 
is no abatement to the husband from the dower, if 
she were free j nay, he is liable for the whole.* 

CCLXXXV. Dower, when confirmed,f is held 
to be a debt due by the husband, and is payable 
at any time since its confirmation, though not realiz¬ 
able, except the muajjal (prompt) part thereof, before 
the dissolution of the marriage, which takes place by 
divorce, separation, or by the death of either of the 
married couple. 


voluntary, or of a visitation at the shrine of the Ptophet (termed an 1 Amrit’}, 
or whilst the woman is in her courses, that is not regarded as a khalwat-i- 
sahih or complete retirement, in so much that if the man were to divorce 
his wife after such retirement, the woman is entitled to her half dower only; 
because all the above circumstances are bars to the carnal act.—Hidiyah, 
vol. i, page 128. 

* Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. i, pages 428 A 431.—B. Dig., pages 196 A 101 r 
f Vide Principle cclxxv. 
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CCLXXXVI. The muajjal portion of dower is l*ctur« 
due immediately upon the marriage taking place, —. 
and is payable and realizable there and then, or at Principle. 
any time subsequent.* 

CCLXXXV II. In the case of divorce before con* Prb>ei P lt > 
summation, only half of the mowajjal (deferred) 
dower becomes payable and realizable, but no por- 
tion of the mahr-i-tnisl, or proper dower, is so, a pre¬ 
sent is, however, given to the wife. 

CCLXXXVin. Whentheparties have explained jv****. 
how much of the dower is to be muajjal , or prompt, 
that part of it is to be promptly paid. When no¬ 
thing has been said on the subject, both the woman 
and the dower mentioned in the contract are to be 
taken into consideration, with the view of determin¬ 
ing how much of such a dower should properly be 
prompt for such a woman, and so much is to be 
muajjal, or prompt, accordingly, without any refer¬ 
ence to the proportion of a fourth or a fifth; but 
what is customary must also be taken into consider¬ 
ation. Where, however, it has been stipulated that 
the whole is to be muajjal, or prompt, tne whole is 
to be so, to the rejection of custom altogether.^— 

Fatdwa Alamgfri, vol. i, page 448.—B. Dig., 
pages 126 and 127. 

CCLXXXIX. Dower is a debt like all (other) ****• 
debts, and (its payment) is preferred to the (distri- 


AmroTATioifs. 

cclxxxix. Dower is a debt at the responsibility of the hosbandi 
and Is confirmed by death, and is payable from his assets.—Durr-ul- 


Mukht&r. 


* See ante, page S51. 

t It has been decided by the late Sadder Dewanny Adawlnt at Am that 
a wife cannot claim the whole of her dower as exigible (or prompt} la while her 
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lecttor* bution of) inheritance, and legacies. It prevents 
—1 the distribution of the heritage among the heirs.— 
Fatdwd Kdzfkhan. 

Principle, CCXC. The dower remaining unpaid after it 
became due and realizable can be recovered not 
only by the wife herself, but also by her assignee, 
heir or representative (i). 

(t.) When the woman dies, her dower devolves on her 
heirs, because dower is a debt like all (other) debts.— 
Khtil&satrul-Fat&w&. 

(t.) In the case of the death of husband and wife, it 
belongs to the heirs of the latter to take the dower out of 
the estate of the husband, where it has been specially 
named, but if it should not have been specified, they 
cannot claim anything whatever, according to Abtx Hani- 
fah. The two discimes maintain that the woman’s heirs 
are entitled to her dower in either case,—that is to say, 
to the specified dower in the former case, or to the woman’s 
proper dower in the latter.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 155. 

Principle, CCXCI. A woman, while in good health and of 
sound mind, may make a gift or sale to her husband, 


Ahhotatiohs. 

cclxxix & ccxci. According to law,*—the dower of the wife 
Is a debt, and stands on an equal footing with the just claims of 
other creditors ; either description of debt being entitled to prior satis¬ 
faction. The law, however, requires specification in all contracts of 
exohange ; and this being indispensible, the deed of mutual gift, 
which is in^this case destitute of it, is not valid, and binding.—Macn. 
Prec. M. L., Chap. II, Case 13. 


husband is alive, where no specific amount has been declared to be exigible. In 
such case one-third of the whole must be considered exigible ( muaijal ), and two- 
thirds not exigible ( mowanal ), such two-thirds being only claimable on the 
d ea th of the husband.— Tide, Reports N. W. P., vol. iii, page 185.—B. Dig., 
page 137, Note. 

Sir William Macnaghten, however, says ' u Where it may not have 
been expressed whether the payment of the dower is to be prompt or deferred, 
it must be held that the whole is dne on demand ” (Macn. 56.)—But he does 
not state, nor does it appear, upon what authority the above is founded. 
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or to any other person, of a part or the whole of 
the dower she was entitled to (i). —1 

(i.) If a woman exonerate her husband from any part, or 
even from the whole of her dower, it is approved; because, 
after the execution of the contract, it is her sole right, (as 
was already explained,) and the case supposes her dere¬ 
liction of it to take place at a subsequent period.—Hid£- 
yah, voL i, page 127. 

If a woman should allow an abatement from her dower, 
the abatement is valid. Her consent is necessary to the 
validity of an abatement; for, if made against her will, it 
is not valid. It is also necessary that she should not be sick 
of her death-illness at the time of giving her consent— 

Fatiw& Alamglri, vol. i, page 442.—B. Dig., page 112. 

A woman may make a gift to her husband of whatever 
s*d&k, or dower, she is entitled to, whether he have con¬ 
summated with her or not; and none of her guardians, 
not even a father, has any right to object But a father 
cannot give away the dower of her daughter, according to 
all our learned men.—Fat&wi Alamglri, vol. i, page 446.— 

B. Dig., page 119. 

When the wife of a deceased person has given her dower 
to the deceased, the gift is lawful; but if she should give 
it while (herself) in the pangs of labour, and should then 
die, the gift would not be valid.* If she should give it to 
his heirs, the gift would be lawful; and if she give away 
her dower conditionally, and the condition is fulfilled, the 
gift is lawful: otherwise it reverts to the estate.f 

CCXCII. When a woman has given the sadak, *■<■**• 
or dower, to a stranger, and empowered him to take 

E ossession of it, and he has done so, and her 
usband then repudiates her before consummation, 
he may have recourse to her for half of it. Things 
indeterminate and determinate are .alike in this 
respect*f 


* Except to the extent of one-third. 

f Fatawi Alamglri, rol. i, page 447.—B. Dig., pages 120 k 12K 
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CCXCIII. When a woman lias sold her dower 
to her husband, or given it to him for a considera¬ 
tion, and he then repudiates her (before consum¬ 
mation), he has a claim against her for half its like, 
or half its value, according as the dower belonged 
to the class of similars or dissimilars. And if she 
sell it before possession, she is liable for half its 
value on the day of sale ; but if she first took pos¬ 
session, and then sold it, she is liable for its value 
on the day of taking possession (j).* 

(j.) If a man marry a woman on a dower consisting of 
certain specified effects, and she make a gift of the same to 
him, either before or after seizin, and he afterwards divorce 
her before consummation, he, in this case, has no claim of 
resumption whatever upon the woman.—This proceeds 
upon a favorable construction.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 136. 

CCXCIV. The dower, like any other debt, may 
be made a consideration for a transfer of property 
by the husband to the wife.* 

Transfers of this kind are usually effected by writings 
termed the * hibah-bil-iwaz,’ or * bayi-muk&aah.’—See the 
Lectures on sale and gift. 

CCXCV. When a man commits fornication with 
a woman and then marries her, while still on her per¬ 
son ; he is liable for two dowers,—one the proper 
dower on account of fornication, and the other the 
dower which is named or appropriate to the marriage. 
And when a girl solicits a boy to her embraces, 
and her virginity is lost in consequence, he is liable 
for her dower; for even her order is not valid to the 
effect of cancelling her right, contrary to the 
case of an adult woman.* 


• FaUwa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 446, 447 & 458.—B. Dig., pp. 121, 122 
& 138. 
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CCXCVI. If tlie Walt (guardian) of a woman 
become surety for her dower, it is approved, because —- 
he is competent to such responsibility, (that Principle. 
is, to take such obligation upon himself,) and Of surety 
he is surety in a thing which is a legal subject of for dower ’ 
bail, (namely, the dower,) since that is a debt, in 
which bail is approved : and the woman is after¬ 
wards at liberty to require her dower either of her 
husband or of her guardian, as in all other cases of 
bail: and if the guardian pay the dower, he shall 
take the same from the woman’s husband, where he 
has become surety at his desire, as is the invariable 
rule in bail. The bail is in like manner approved; 
if the wife be an infant (k). —Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 149. 

(A.) When a person has married his daughter to a man, 
whether she be an infant, or an adult virgin, or insane, and 
has become surety on behalf of the man for the dower, the 
suretyship is valid, and the woman has her option of suing 
the husband or the guardian when she is legally competent 
to sue; whereupon the guardian, after he has paid, may 
have recourse against the husband if he became surety by 
his direction.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 460.—B. Dig., 
page 140. 

When a man has married his infant son to a woman, and 
become his surety for the dower, and the transaction has 
taken place while the father was in good health, the surety¬ 
ship is valid if accepted by the woman ; and if the father 
should pay the dower while in health, he has no right to 
reimbursement from tlie son, on a favourable construction 
of law, unless there was a condition in the original security 
that he should be entitled to such reimbursement. The 
woman, however, may claim the dower from the guardian 
(that is the father), but she is not entitled to claim it from 
her husband (the son) till he attains to puberty; and when 
he arrives at that state, she may demand it from either of 
them at her pleasure. When a son is adult, and his father, 
while in health, becomes surety for him, without his author¬ 
ity, and then dies, and the woman takes the dower from 
his estate, his heirs have no right of recourse against the 
son, according to general agreement. Insane persons are 
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like minors in this respect. AH this when the suretyship 
is effected in a state of health; but when it is given in a 
death-illness, it is void.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
460.—8. Dig., page 140 

CCXCVII. A woman is not entitled to any 
dower under an invalid marriage judicially dissolved 
before consummation; in ease of consummation, 
however, she is entitled to her proper dower (mahr- 
i-misl), but if dower was already specified, and was 
less than the former, then she is not entitled to 
more than the specified dower (/). 

(1.) If the K&zl separate a man from his wife before 
cohabitation, on account of their marriage being invalid, 
the woman is not entitled to any part of the dower, because, 
where the marriage is invalid, no obligation with respect 
to dower is involved in the contract, as that, in such a case, 
is also null; nor is the dower held to be due on any other 
account than the fruition of the connubial enjoyment, 
which is not found in the present instance. In the same 
manner, no dower is due after khalwat-i-sahfh, or complete 
retirement, because, on account of the invalidity of the 
marriage, the law does not consider retirement as indicat¬ 
ing the commission of the carnal act, and, consequently, it 
does not stand as such.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 145—147. 

CCXCVIII. Right to dower is in danger of 
dropping altogether, by apostacy of the wife, or by her 
kissing her husband’s son with desire; but this dan¬ 
ger is removed by consummation, which is an actual 
delivery of the exchange for dower. Hence dower 
is said to be confirmed and binding, by comsurama- 
tion, or by its substitution, a valid retirement, or by 
death, which by terminating the marriage, puts an 
end to all the contingencies to which it is exposed.— 
Inayah vol. ii, page 55.—B. Dig., pages 91 & 92. 


Arrotatiors. 

ccxcvii. If a man engage with a woman in an invalid marriage, 
and have carnal connexion with her, she is in this case entitled to 
her proper dower; but she is not entitled to more than the specihed 
dower.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 146. 


LECTURE 


XII. 


ON FOSTERAGE AND NASAB * OR PARENTAGE. 


Fosterage, with respect to the prohibitions occasioned Fosterage, 
by it, is of two kinds: 1st ,—where a woman takes *kbaSSToL 
strange child to nurse, by which all future matrimonial 
connection' between that child and the woman, or her rela¬ 
tions within the prohibited degrees, is rendered illegal; 

2nd,—where a woman nurses two children, male and 
female, upon the same milk, which prohibits any future 
matrimonial connection between them,f—they being related 
to each other as brother and sister. 

CCXCIX. Illegality is induced by sucking, principle. 
whether it be little (a) or much, provided that it 
take place within the proper period (A).J 

(a.) A little, however, must be understood as what 
is known to reach the stomach4 

(a.) Prohibition is attached to fosterage, in whatever 
degree it be found within the usual period of infants 
subsisting at the breast Our doctors support (this) their 
opinion by the authority of the sacred text, God saying, in 
the Kurin, " Your mothers, who have suckled you, are 
prohibited unto youand also upon a precept of the Pro¬ 
phet, that—“ whatever is prohibited by consanguinity, is 
also prohibited by fosterage,” where no distinction is made 
between a smaller (6) or a greater degree of it.—Hid&- 
yah, vol. i, page 188. 


* “ Nasab, ” the term is commonly restricted to the descent of a child from 
its father, but it is sometimes applied to descent from the mother, and is occa¬ 
sionally employed in a larger sense to embrace other relationships.—B. Dig*, 
page 389, Note. 

f Hidiyah, vol. ii, page 187, Note. 

X Fat&wi Alamgfri, yoI. i, page 4S3.—B. Dig., page 193. 
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(fi.) The period of fosterage is thirty months according 
to Abu Hanifah . The two disciples hold it to be two 
years, and the same is the opinion of Sh&fiu —Mid&yah, 
page 188. 

(i.) The period of sucking, according to a saying of 
Abu Hanifah, is thirty months, though the disciples have 
said that it does not extend beyond two years. Though 
a child has been weaned within the period, yet, if again put 
to the breast before its expiration, that would be sufficient 
to occasion the prohibition by fosterage, as the infant has 
been actually suckled within that period. This seems 
to be clear according to our doctrines, and the Fatwa is 
stated in the Yen&biah to be in accordance with it* 

CCC. All are agreed that the period of suckling, 
so as to establish a right to hire on the part of the 
nurse, is two years.* 

CCCI. If a child continue to suck after the 
proper period of fosterage is elapsed r prohibition 
is not established. A child’s forsaking the breast 
before the expiration of the period of fosterage is not 
regarded (c.)—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 190. 

(c.) That is to say, if a child withhold from taking its 
milk before the period of fosterage has elapsed, and there be 
still milk in the mother’s breast, and any other infant suck 
the milk before the expiration of that period, in this case 
prohibition by fosterage is established between those chil¬ 
dren.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 190, 191. Hence,— 

CCCII. It is to be observed as a rule that— 
when a male and female infant suck from one breast, 
they are prohibited to each other in marriage, 
because they have one common mother.—Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 193. 

CCCHI. Persons prohibited to each other in mar¬ 
riage by reason of consanguinity are also (with 


* Fatayra Alamgiri, yol. i, page_483.—B. Dig., page 193. 
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some exceptions*) prohibited by reason of fos- LK £™ n * 
terage.f —- 

Consequen tly,— 

CCCIV. It is not lawful for a man to marry the Principle. 
wife of his foster father, or of his foster son, (in the 
same manner as he is prohibited from marrying the 
wife of his natural father or son), because of the 
tradition before quoted.—Hid&yah, page 192. 

CCCV. It is not lawful for a male to many Principle. 
the husband’s sister of the woman who has suckled 
him, as she is his paternal aunt by fosterage.— Ibid, 
page 193. 

CCCVI. It is not lawful for a female to marry principle. 
any of the sons of the woman who has suckled her, 
because they are her brothers, nor the sons of those 
sons, because they are her nephews.— Ibid. 

CCCVII. To the suckling, both his foster parents Principle. 
and their ascendants and descendants, either by 
natural descent or fosterage, are all prohibited (d).j 

(d.) So that if his nurse should have already borne, or 
should hereafter bear, a child to the same or to another man, 
whether before the nursing or after it, or should have 
nursed another infant; or if the man have a child by 
another woman, whether before this nursing or after it, 
or such woman should nurse another infant on his milk. 


Annotations. 

ccciii. Whatever is prohibited by consanguinity i a so likewise by 
fosterage, according to the saying of the Prophet (already quoted).— 
Hidiyab, vol. i, page 191. 


* See ante, page 365. 

t It is a rule that whatever is prohibited by reason of consanguinity is pro¬ 
hibited by reason of fosterage; but as far as marriage is concerned, there are 
one or two exceptions to this rnle ; for instance, a man may marry his sis¬ 
ter’s foster mother, or his foster sister’s mother, or his foster son’s sister, or 
his foster brother’s sister.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VU, Princ. 23. 

t Fatiwa Alamgiri, voL i, page 484.—B. Dig., page 194. 
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Lecture the whole would be brothers and sisters to the first 
X11, suckling, and their children would be his nephews and 
nieces, and the brother and sister of the man would be his 
paternal uncle and aunt, and the brother and sister of the 
nurse would be his maternal uncle and aunt; and in like- 
manner as to his grandfather and grandmother.—Fat&w& 
Alamgin, vol. i, page 484.—B. Dig., page 194. 

The illegality of affinity is also established by fosterage, so 
that the man’s wife would be unlawful to the suckling, and 
the wife of the latter be unlawful to the man, and by the 
same analogy, in all other cases.— Ibid. 

Exceptions ,— 

Principle, CCCVIII. In fosterage, it is lawful for a man to 
marry his sister’s or brother’s mother (e), son’s sister, 
brother’s sister, nephew’s mother, son’s sister’s 
mother, paternal or maternal aunt’s or uncle’s 
mother, child’s aunt or grandmother, child’s brother’s 
daughter, and his paternal aunt’s daughter. (See 
the detail below). 

{e.) Except a sister’s mother by fosterage, whom it is 
lawful for a man to marry, although he cannot lawfully 
marry his sister’s mother by blood, as she must either 
be his own mother, or the enjoyed of his father, both of 
whom are prohibited to him, contrary to her mother by 
fosterage.* 

A sister’s mother by fosterage may be conceived in 
different ways: First,—where a man has a sister by 
blood, who has a foster-mother, whom he may lawfully 
marry; secondly,—where a man has a foster-sister, who 
has a mother by blood, whom he may likewise lawfully 
marry; and thirdly,—where a male and female infant, 
between whom there is no affinity, suck at the breast of one 
woman, and the female infant also sucks at the breast of 
another woman, in which case the male infant may lawfully 
marry the last woman, who is the foster-mother of the 
female infant, (that is to say, of his foster-sister).* 


* Hidijnh, toI. i, pages 191 & 192. 
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CCCIX. A man may also lawfully marry the 
sister of his foster-son, although it be not lawful for —- 
him to marry the sister of his son by blood, as she prmdpi*. 
must be either his own daughter, or the daughter 
of his enjoyed wife, both of whom are prohibited 
to him.* 

It is not lawful for a man to marry the sister of his son 
by consanguinity, while it is lawful in the case of fosterage; 
for the former must be either his own daughter or his step¬ 
daughter, while the latter is neither; and if a case should 
occur in consanguinity where the sister of a man’s son is 
neither his own daughter nor daughter-in-law, as for 
instance, when a maid, the property of two persons, brings 
forth a child which is claimed by both, ana its descent is 
iu consequence established from each, and each master 
has a daughter by another woman, it would be lawful for 
each of them to marry the daughter of his co-owner, though 
the result should be that he is marrying the sister by con¬ 
sanguinity of his own son.f 

CCCX. A man may lawfully marry the sister Principle. 
of his foster-brother, it being allowed to him to 
marry the sister of his brother by blood, (that is 
the maternal sister of his paternal brother).* 

The sister of one’s brother by fosterage is lawful in the 
same way as his sister by descent would be. f 

As for instance, when a man’s half-brother by the 
father has a sister by the mother’s side, it is lawful for the 
man to marry her.f 

CCCXI. It is not lawful for a man to marry the Princi P u - 
mother of his sister by consanguinity, while it is 
lawful in fosterage.f 

For, in the former case, she must either be his own 
mother or bis father’s wife; and, in the latter case, this 
objection does not exist, f 


* Hidayah, yoI. i, pages 191—193. 

f Fatiwi A lamgin, vol, i, pp. 484 & 485.—B. Dig., pp. 194 A 195. 

z 2 
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Principle. 


Principle. 

Of mater¬ 
nity. 


Principle . 

Of paterni 
ty. 


CCCXII. In fosterage, the mother of one’s brother 
or of his paternal or maternal uncle or aunt is lawful 
to him. And, in like manner, it is lawful for one to 
marry the mother of his nephew and the grand¬ 
mother of his child by fosterage; but this is not 
lawful in consanguinity. So, also, it is lawful to 
marry the aunt of one’s child by fosterage, and so 
the mother of his son’s sister, and the daughter of 
his child’s brother, and the daughter of his child’s 
paternal aunt.* 

CCCXIII. And, in like manner, it is lawful for 
a woman to marry her sister’s father, son’s brother, 
niece’s father, child’s grandfather, or child’s mater¬ 
nal uncle, by fosterage, though all these are un¬ 
lawful where the relationship is established by 
descent.* 

CCCXIV. Maternity admits of positive proof, 
because separation of a child from its mother can 
be seen. And the testimony of one woman is 
sufficient to establish it.* 

For all that is required is identification of the child, and 
the Prophet himself accepted the testimony of the midwife 
to the birth of a child.—Fat&wfi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
722.—B. Dig., page 389.— Vide Hid&yah, vol.iii, page 133. 

CCCXY. Paternity of a child is established 
principally by marriage or the presumption of 
marriage between its parents, or by the relation 
subsisting between its mother (if a slave) and her 
master at the time of its conception.* 


* Vide Fattwi Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 484 & 722.—B. Dig., pp. 195 8c 890. 

' To establish the descent of a child from a man, it is necessary that the 
relation between its parents, as husband and wife, or master and slave 
(which legalises their intercourse), should have subsisted at the period of its 
conception.—B. M. L., page 86. 
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CCCXYI. The parentage or descent of a child lkctur* 
who is born of a formally married wife upon the —1 
expiration of the usual period ( f ) from the solemni- Prind P u. 
zation of marriage* is, on proof of its birth, estab- 0f parent _ 
lished in the husband of its mother without any »««• 
claim or acknowledgment on his part, and cannot 
be repudiated by the husband upon a simple denial, 
nor by any thing short of the formal lian (g*), or 
imprecation. 


(/). The usual period of the birth of a child is after 
the expiration of six months from the date of marriage.— 
See ante, page 174. 


(g). Lidn, in the language of the law, signifies test!- Aw^orim- 
monies confirmed by oath, on the part of husband and prgcat1011, 
wife, in case of the former accusing the latter of adultery.— 
Hidfiyah, vol. i, page 344. 


Annotations. 

cccxvi. There are three degrees in the establishment of paternity. 
The first is a valid marriage, or an invalid one that comes within the 
meaning of one that is valid. An invalid marriage that has been con¬ 
summated is joined to valid ones in some of their effects, among which 
is the establishment of paternity. The effect of this first degree is to 
establish paternity without a claim, and to prevent its rejection by a 
mere denial, though it may be rejected by /trfn, or imprecation, in the 
case of a valid marriage, but not where the marriage is invalid; aud if 
the case does not admit of /tda, the paternity of the child cannot be 
rejected. The right of rejection continues only until the husband has 
expressly acknowledged the paternity of the child, or has made some 
manifestation of acquiescing in it, by the acceptance of congratulations, 
or the purchase of things necessary in connection with its birth, or a 
long time has elapsed with knowledge of the event, or on til something 
has happened that cannot be undone, as, for instance, the commission of 
an offence by the child, and the imposition of a fine in consequence of 
the akilah of the father.—Fatawa Alamgfri, page 722.—B. Dig., 
page 890. 


• A child born six months after the marriage is considered to all intents 
and purposes the offspring of the husband; so also a child born within two 
years after the death of the husband or after divorce.—Macn. M. L., Chap. 
VII, Princ. 31. 
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( g .) If a man slander his wife (that is to say, accuse her 
of whoredom), or deny the descent of a child born of her, by 
saying “ this is not my child," and she require him to pro* 
duce the ground of his accusation, imprecation is incumbent 
upon him, provided both parties be competent in evidence, 
(that is, of sound mind, adults, free, and Mussalmins,) 
and that the woman be of a description to subject her 
slanderer to punishment, (that is, married ,) for if she be not 
such (as if she have been, for instance, enjoyed under an 
invalid marriage, or delivered of a child whose father is 
unknown,) the man is not under any obligation to make an 
imprecation, although she be a person competent in 
evidence.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 344. 

Lidn , according to the tenets of our doctors, is a testi¬ 
mony confirmed by oath, as was before observed; and it 
involves, on the part of the husband, if his accusation be 
false, the curse of God, which stands as a substitute of 
punishment for slander,—or, on the part of the woman, the 
wrath of God, which stands in the place of punishment for 
whoredom, if it be true.—Hiddyah, voL i, page 345. 

When a man has denied the child of his wife after its 
hirth, or at the time that he is receiving congratulations ou 
the event, or necessaries connected with the birth are being 
purchased, his denial is valid, and the lidn (imprecation) must 
be administered to him; but if he should not deny it till after 
this, though the lidn is still to be administered, the nasab , 
or paternity, of the child is established. If, however, he 
were absent from his wife and not aware of the child’s birth 
till informed of it, he would have, according to Abu Hanu 
fah 3 as much time for denial as is usually occupied with 
congratulations; or, according to the other two, the whole 
time of the nifas 9 after receiving the intelligence; for the 
paternity does not become binding ou a man till after the 
child’s birth is made known to him, so that the time of 
receiving intelligence is like the time of the birth itself.— 
Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 698.—B. Dig., page 340. 

CCCXVn. If, on the other hand, a married 
woman should produce a child within six months 
from the date of her marriage, which is the shortest 
period of gestation according to the Muhammadan 
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law,* its descent is not established from the husband, lbotum 
unless he claims it; and even in the event of his 1 
claiming it, if he should admit it was the fruit of 
fornication, its descent is not established-! 

CCCXVm. When a woman under idda(\. is deli- Prt*e>pU. 
vered of a child, the parentage is not established 


Aivhotatiohs. 

cccxv—cccvii. If a man marry a woman, and she bring forth a 
child within less than six months after the marriage, the parentage of 
the child is not established in the husband, as pregnancy in that case 
appears to haye existed previous to the marriage, and consequently 
cannot be derived from him: but if she be delivered after six months, 
it is established, whether he acknowledge it or not, because then the 
marriage appears to have existed at the time of impregnation, and the 
term of pregnancy is complete. If, moreover, the husband deny the birth, 
it may be proved by the evidence of one woman, after which the parent- 
age is established in virtue of the marriage; and such being the case, if 
he persist in denying the child, imprecation becomes incumbent, because 
his denial then amounts to an imputation on his wife’s chastity, since it 
implies a charge of adultery against her.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 882. 

If a man should marry a woman, and she is delivered of a child 
within six months from the day of marriage, the paternity of the 
child from him is not established, because conception must have taken 
place before the marriage; but if she is delivered at six months or more, 
its paternity is established, because of the subsisting frdeh, or bed, 
and the completion of the term of pregnancy, whether he acknowledge 
the child or remain silent.—Fat&wh Alamgiri, vol. i, page 727.—B. Dig., 
pages 890, 391. 

And if a man should commit fornication ( zind ) with a woman, and she 
should become pregnant, and he should then marry her, and she be 
delivered of a child within six months of the marriage, its paternity from 
him would not be established, unless he should claim it, and should not 
say, “ it is of fornication but if he should say, u it is mine by fornica¬ 
tion,” its paternity would not be established, neither would it inherit 
from him.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 727.—B. Dig., page 891. 


* The shortest period of gestation in the human species is six months.— 
See ante , page 174. 

I B. M. L., p. 36. 

Abstinence from carnal connection on the oocasion of divorce, or 
husband’s death. 
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Principle . 


(according to Abu Hanifah ), unless the birth be 
proved by the evidence of two male witnesses, or 
one male and two female (A). 

(A.) This is a rule where there is no apparent pregnancy, 
or the same is not acknowledged by the husband: but if the 
pregnancy be apparent, or the husband have acknowledged 
it, the parentage is established independent of the testimony 
of witnesses.—Hid&yah, voL i, page 380. 

CCCXIX. If a woman under iddat from the death 
of her husband bring forth a child, and declare it to 
be his, and the heirs confirm her assertion, though 
no person bear evidence to the birth, the child is 
held to be descended of the husband, according to 
all our doctors(i).—Hidayah, vol. i, page 381. 

(t.) This, with respect to inheritance , is evident, as 
inheritance is a sole right of the heirs, and consequently their 
testimony or acknowledgment is to be credited in every 
matter which affects it. A question, however, may arise in 
this case whether the parentage of the child be by such testi¬ 
mony established with respect to others than those heirs: 
and upon this the learned in the law observe, that if those 
heirs be persons of a description capable of being admitted 
as wituesses, the parentage is established with respect 
to all others as well as themselves.—Hid&yah, voL i, 
page 381. 

CCCXX. Where a man and woman lived 
together and behaved familiarly to each other like a 
husband and wife, their marriage is presumed* by 
law, if there was no legal prohibition to their being 
espoused to each other, and the descent of the child 
or children, who are the fruit of such association, is 
established from the man by his claim or acknowledg- 


* “ It does not, however, follow,” says Mr. Baillie, “ that in all cases of 
disputed paternity, marriage of the child’s parents must be proved. The 
constitution of the relation and its proof are obviously distinct,”— B. M. L. y 
page 40. 
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ment or even without it, but from the very fact 
of their so associating together, and the man’s treat- —- 

ment towards the issue as his own, as well as from 
the woman’s declaring the child or children to be 
his issue, and herself to be his wife. 

When he has once acknowledged the child, either 
expressly or circumstantially, his denial of it afterwards is 
not valid, whether it be at the time of the birth or after it. 
Express acknowledgment is saying, “ The child is of me,” 
or, “ This is my child,” and circumstantial is silence when 
congratulated on it. Still, if he deny, he must take the lian. f 
Fat£w& Alanigiri, voL i, page 703.—B. Dig., page 340. 

If a person say in respect of a child, “ It is my son,” 
and afterwards die, and then the child’s mother also say, 

“ It is his son, and I am his widow,” they both inherit 
from him, that is the child and its mother inherit from 
the acknowledger.—Sharh-ul-Vik4yah, vol. ii, page 438. 

The British Court of Justice, especially the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, have gone further than die above.—See ante, pages 
121—127 and 318. 

If a man say of a boy, ff this is my son,” and afterwards 
die, and the mother come declaring herself to be the wife 
of the deceased, she must be considered as such, and the 
boy as his child, and they both inherit of him. The case 
supposes the woman to be one whose freedom and maternal 
right in the child are matters of public notoriety, and the 
validity of a marriage is ascertained by circumstances. 

But if the woman be not known to be free, and the heirs of 
the husband maintain that she is only an Umm-i-walad,% 
she is not entitled to any inheritance, because the mere 
appearance of freedom (supposing this case to occur in a 
Musalman territory), although it defend the party from 

* If a man acknowledge another to be his son, and there be nothing which 
obviously renders it impossible that such relation should exist betweeu them, 
the parentage will be established.—Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 38. 

f See ante , pages 371 & 372. 

t When a slave has already borne a child to her master, her condition is 
materially improved. She can no longer be sold, bat is entitled to her free¬ 
dom at his death. She thos acquires the character of a fixed member of his 
family; any child whom she may subsequently bring forth, is so far presumed 
to have been begotten by him, that its descent is established without any 
clnim or acknowledgment on his part. Its condition, however, differs in one 
respect from that of a child begotten in marriage, that it is liable to repudia¬ 
tion by a simple denial.—B. M. L., page 39. 
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slavery, is not sufficient to establish a claim of inheritance. 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 384 & 385. 

CCCXXI. The descent of the first born child 
of a slave girl is established in its mother’s master, 
if he claim it or acknowledge it to be his.* 

CCCXXH. After giving birth to a child, the 
slave is termed “ Umm-i-walad" (child’s mother), and 
entitled to freedom. Then the descent of the child 
or children which she may subsequently bear is 
established in her master even without any claim or 
acknowledgment on his part, if only it is not 
repudiated by a denial.f (See the last note of the 
last page*) 


AH NOTATIONS. 

cccxxi, cccxxii. When a female slave bears a child to her master she 
becomes an ‘ Umm-i-walad ,* and her condition becomes the same as that 
of a mudabbar slave,} her child’s parentage shall not, however, be estab¬ 
lished unless acknowledged by the man; but after his so acknowledging, if 


• The last degree in the establishment of paternity of a child is when it Is 
born of a slave girl, who has never before borne a child to her master, and in 
that case, it is not accounted his without an express claim or acknowledg¬ 
ment of it as his offspring.—B. M. L., page 89. 

f The first bom child of a man’s female slave is considered his offspring, 
provided he claim the parentage, bnt not otherwise $ bat if, after his having 
claimed the parentage of one, the same woman bear another child to him, the 

S arentage of that other will be established without any claim on his part.— 
Ucn. M. L., Chap. YU, Princ. 82. 

The only legal slaves are captives in religious warfare, or wars under¬ 
taken for the propagation of Muhammadan faith, and the descendants of 
such captives. Of these there are probably very few in the British dominions 
in India; and to constitute the legal descent of a child from a man in this 
country, it must, therefore, in general, be necessary'that it should have been 
begotten in marriage.—B. M. L., page 40. 

It is farther to be observed, that the value of cohabitation as an inference 
of marriage depends upon the moral feelings of the community, and there is 
no reason to doubt, that though the number of legal slaves in the British domi¬ 
nions in India must be very small in the strict sense of the Muhammadan 
law, yet that there are persons who, in the common parlance of the country, 
are called slaves, and that the intercourse of these with their masters is just 
as lawful in the estimation of all good Muhammadans, with the exception, 
perhaps, of such as are versed in their law, as if they were slaves in the most 
rigid sense.—B. M. L* pages 49 and 50. 

} See ante, page 275, notet. 
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CCCXXIII. The parentage of a person of Lll ^y RB 
unknown descent, if acknowledged by a person to be — 
his or her child, is, by such acknowledgment, estab* /v<nc, > fe 
lished in the acknowledger. The acknowledger and 
the acknowledged are, nevertheless, required to be 
such as to admit the possibility of standing to 
each other in the relation of parent and child (j),— 
that is to say, the acknowledger, if a female, 
must at least be nine years and a half, and 
if a male, twelve years and a half, older than the 
acknowledged (k). The acknowledged must believe 
his being the acknowledger’s child, or assent to his 
being so (f). The ascent of an infant too young to 
give an account of himself fe not, however, requi¬ 
site to the validity of the acknowledgment (m).*— 

See ante , page 93. 

CCCXXIY. When the preceding conditions con- Principle. 
cur in an acknowledgment of parentage, the person 
acknowledged becomes an heir of the acknowledger, 


Annotation. 

the woman brought forth another (child), its parentage is established 
(in him) without its being claimed, but not established if it is denied 
by the man.—Sharh-ul-Vikayah, vol. ii, page 482. 

occxxiii. If a person acknowledge the parentage of a child who is 
able to give an account of himself, saying, “ this is my son,” and the ages 
of the parties be such as to admit one being the child of another, and the 
parentage of the child be not well known to any person, and the child 
himself verify the acknowledgment, his parentage is established in the 
acknowledger, although he (the acknowledger) be sick; because the 
parentage in question is one of those things which affect the acknow¬ 
ledger himself only, and no other person.—Hidayah, vol. iii, page 168. 


* Acknowledgment is in some instances sufficient evidence of parental 
but there are three conditions necessary to its validity: 1—The ages of th 
acknowledger and the person acknowledged must be such as to admit a 
least of the possibility of their standing to each other in the relation o 
parent and child; 2—The person acknowledged must be of unknowi 
descent ; and 3 —He must believe or assent to the fact of his beine th 
acknowledger’s child.—Iniyah. Vide B. M. L., page 40. * 

A 3 
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and is entitled to participate in his inheritance with 
his other heirs, if any, of the same degree or 
description, even though he were sick at the time 
when the acknowledgment was made (ra).* 

(j.) It is made a condition, in this case, that the ages 
of the parties be such as to admit of the relation of parent¬ 
age ; for if it were otherwise, it is evident that the acknow¬ 
ledger has spoken falsely. It is also made a condition, 
that the parentage of the boy be unknown; for if he be 
known to be the issue of some other than the acknowledger, 
it necessarily follows that the acknowledgment is null.* 
Hid&yah, vol. iii, pages 168 and 169. 

( k .) It is necessary for the acknowledger, if a female, 
to be nine years and a half older than her (the acknow¬ 
ledged), but if he (the acknowledger) be a male, it is 
necessary for him to be twelve years and a half older than 
the acknowledged.*—Jowharat-un-Nayyirah, the book on 
Acknowledgment* 

(/.) It is also made a condition, that the boy verify the 
acknowledgment, because he is considered as his own 
master, as Tie is supposed able to give an account of himself. 
It were otherwise, if the boy could not explain his condition, 
for then the acknowledgment would have operated without 
his verification.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 169. 

(m.) It is to be observed, (however,) that in all these 
cases the confirmation of the party concerning whom the 
acknowledgment is made is requisite, excepting the 
acknowledgment with respect to a child, when so young as 
not to be able to give an account of himself.— Ibid . 

(n.) It is to be observed that the acknowledgment, in 
this instance, is not rendered null by sickness, because 
parentage is an original and not a supervenient want. By 
the establishment of the parentage, therefore, the boy 
becomes one of the acknowledger’s heirs in the same man¬ 
ner as any of his other heirs.— Ibid . 

(w.) This should be confirmed by the young man who 
is discreet and able to give an account of himself; but it is 


* Vide Baillie’s M. L., p. 41 et seq. 
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not necessary for an infant to confirm the same.*—Jowharat- Lector* 
un-Nay yirah, the book on Acknowledgment 

( j —n.) If a person acknowledged a boy like whom one 
could be begotten by him (the acknowledger), and whose 
descent is not known so as to be his (the acknowledger’s) 
son; and the boy confirm the same; his parentage is estab¬ 
lished (in the acknowledger); even though he were sick 
(when the acknowledgment was made): he will participate 
in the inheritance with the (other) heirs; because the per¬ 
son’s acknowledgment of the boy being his son is that which 
affects his person; and is not transferred to any other than 
himself. Thus it must affect him alone.*—Jowharat-un- 
Nayyirah, the book of Acknowledgment. 

Acknowledgment is also applicable to the establishment 
of certain other degrees of kindred; besides that of 
parentage. 

CCCXXV. Acknowledgment by a man is valid Principle 
also with respect to his parents (o), wife and eman¬ 
cipator, whether made in health or sickness ; but 
the assent or confirmation of all those persons, 
though made after the acknowledger’s death, is 
necessary to the establishment of relations between 
parties. Such acknowledgment, however, affects 
the acknowledger himself, and not any other. 

(0.) If a person acknowledge his parents or his ton, (as if 
he should declare that a certain man is his father; or that 


Annotations, 

cccxxiii—cccxxv. A man’s acknowledgment with respect to parents, 
child, wife, and emancipator is valid, because this (acknowledgment of) 
parentage does not affect another; but the confirmation by every one of 
the acknowledged is requisite. If, however, the child be such as it is 
impossible for a person like the acknowledger to beget one like him (the 
acknowledged), then the claim for the son is invalid by reason of the 
impossibility, no matter whether it be confirmed or not by the son 
(himself), or by proof.*—Jowharat-un-Nayyirah, the book on Acknow¬ 
ledgment. 


* Vide B. M. L., p. 41 el seq. 
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€ a woman is his mother,’ or that ‘ a certain person is his 
son,’ and the ages of the parties admit of those relations,) 
or if a person acknowledge a particular woman to be his 
wife, or a particular person to be his mowl& ’ (that is his 
emancipator, or his freedman),—in all these cases the 
acknowledgment is valid, as affecting only himself, and not 
any other.—Hiddyah, vol. iii, page 169. 

In the same manner, also, if a woman acknowledge 
her parents, or her husband, or her mowld, it is valid for 
the same reason. A woman’s acknowledgment of a son, 
however, is not valid,—as such acknowledgment affects her 
husband, in whom the parentage is established: her 
acknowledgment of a son, therefore, is not valid, unless the 
husband confirm her declaration (as the right appertains to 
him,) or that it be verified by the birth being proven by 
the evidence of one midwife, which suffices in this parti¬ 
cular.— Ibid. Thus,— 

CCCXXVI. The acknowledgment by a woman 
with respect to her father, mother, husband, and 
emancipator, is also valid, but not so with respect 
to her child.* 


AkHOTATIOHS, 

cccxxvi. A woman's acknowledgment with respect to (her) parents, 
husband and emancipator is valid, because this relation affects herself 
and is not transferred to any oth^r.f—Jowharat-un-Nayyirah, the book 
on Acknowledgment 

A woman’s acknowledgment with respect to a son is not valid, inas¬ 
much as the parentage affects another,—that is, husband; for he must 
descend from him unless it be confirmed by the husband, he being com¬ 
petent to do the same, or the birth be proved by the testimony of a 
competent woman (i.e., the midwife.)!—Iniyah, vol. i, page 215. 


* This exception is to be understood only of a woman who is married, or 
in her iddat ; and even with respect to a femme couverte, her acknowledgment 
is valid, if credited by her husband, or confirmed by the testimony of the 
midwife, for all that is necessary evidence of the actual birth to which the 
testimony of one woman is sufficient, the ascription of the child to the 
husband being an inference of law from the fact of marriage, aS already 
observed, which can be rebutted by the lidn, or imprecation.—B. M. L, 
page 42. 

f Vide B. M. L., p. 41, et $eq. 
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CCCXXVn. The confirmation concerning parent- Lb £^“* 
age is valid, although made after the death of the — 
acknowledger, because the relation of parentage Principle . 
exists after death. In the same manner, also, the con¬ 
firmation of a wife, after the death of her husband, 
is valid; because the iddat is one of the effects of 
marriage, and that exists after the death of the 
husband, whence it may be said that marriage 
itself endures in one shape ; and, therefore, the con¬ 
firmation of the wife after the death of her husband 
is valid.—Hidayah, vol. iii, page 170. 

CCCXXVIII. If a person acknowledge another Principle . 
to be his uncle , or brother , the acknowledged is 
entitled to inherit from the acknowledger, if 
the latter has no other heir 9 and not , if he has 
any (A). 

(A.) If a person acknowledge an uncle or a brother , such 
acknowledgment is not credited, so far as it relates to the 
establishment of the parentage, because of its operating 
upon another than the acknowledger.* If, therefore, the 
acknowledger have a known heir, whether near or remote, 
the whole of the inheritance goes to him, and not to the 
person in whose favor the acknowledgment is made, since 
the parentage not having been established on the part of 
the ackuowledger, no obstacle can thence arise to the 
inheritance of a known heir. If, however, the acknowledger 
have no other heir, the person in whose favor he makes 
acknowledgment is, in that case, clearly entitled to the 
inheritance, as every person has full power over his estate 
when he has no heir; whence it is that a person may 
bequeath the whole of his property in legacy, provided he 
have no heirs. The person in whose favor the acknowledg¬ 
ment is made is, therefore, in this case, entitled to the 
whole of the property, although the parentage be not 
proven, as that would tend to affect another, namely, the 
father or grandfather of the acknowledger.—Hid&yah, 
vol. iii, page 173. 


* See ante, page 92. 
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ON DIVORCE (TALAK). 


Tattk 

defined. 


Prelimi 

naries. 


TalIk (repudiation, divorce), in its primitive sense, means 
dismissiou: in law, it signifies dissolution of marriage, or 
the annulment of its liability by (the use of) certain words.* * * § 

Tal&k may be given either in the present time, or may 
be referred to a time in future. It may be pronounced 
before or after consummation. It may be given by writing 
as well as verbally, and in the Arabic or in a different lan- 
guage.f 

The words by which tal&k is given is of two kinds: 
sarih (express), and hinayat (ambiguous, metaphorical, 
or implicative).} 

A divorce may be effected in the Sunni or Badai form. 
The Sunni form of divorce is in accordance with the Sun- 
naty or traditions. The Badai form is that which is new 
and irregular. The Sunni divorce is again of two kinds: 
c ah s an ^ or the best; aud * kasan? or good. It is 
( alisan 9 if the husband once expressly pronounces to his 
enjoyed, but unpregnant, wife the sentence of divorce while 
she is in tulir (purity)§, during whioh he has had no carnal 
connection with her, and leaves her to complete the pre¬ 
scribed term of iddat\, upon the expiration whereof the 


* Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. i, page 200. 

Talak, as defined in law, is a release from the marriage tie, either imme¬ 
diately or eventually.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 491.—B. Dig., page 205. 

t Repudiation or divorce is pronounced also in Persian words where that 
language is spoken. In India, however, the Arabic word * Talak ’ is almost 
invariably used with an appropriate verb in Hindustani. 

} Divorce is of two kinds :—Sar(h, or express ; and kindyat , or by implica¬ 
tion,—See pages 385 & 412—416. 

§ Purity, that is, the space between two occurrences of a woman’s courses. 

U * Iddat ’ is a woman’s abstinence from sexual enjoyment upon divorce or dis¬ 
solution of her marriage. In divorce, the term of iddat for a free woman is four 
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repudiation becomes an irrevocable or irreversible divorce Lkctur* 

unless revoked in the interim. It is € hasan,* or good, when _* 

the husband gives his wife one repudiation in a tukr in 
which he has had no sexual intercourse with her, and then 
he gives her another repudiation in the next tuhr, and after 
that another in the succeeding tuhr. This (third) repu¬ 
diation being irrevocable,* completes the divorce, even with¬ 
out waiting for the expiration of the iddat , or delivery—if 
she happens to be pregnant. When the woman is a slave, 
divorce is completed by two repudiations, whether the 
husband himself be a slave or free. 

Repudiation, or divorce, is either revocable ( rajai ) or 
irrevocable [b&in)^ 

In the ahsan 9 or best form, the single repudiation that is 
pronounced is revocable before the completion of the iddat , 
after which it is irrevocable or irreversible; in the other 
forms, the first and second are revocable, with respect to 
an enjoyed wife, and the third is always irrevocable. $ 

CCCXXIX. If a man repudiates his wife three Principle. 
times in one tuhr,§ either in a single sentence or in 
different sentences, or joins two repudiations during 


Ahnotations. 

cccxxix. The Tal&k-i Badai , or irregular divorce, is where a husband 
repudiates his wife by three divorces at once; (that is, included in one 
sentence), or, where he repeats the sentence separately, thrice within 
one tuhr; or if a husband give three divorces in either of those 
ways, the three hold good, but the divorcer is an offender against the 
law.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 203. 

The pronouncing of two divorces within one tuhr comes under the 
description of Badai , or irregular ; the same is that of three divorces, 
as already intimated.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 204. 


months and ten days, and for a slave girl is half of that period.—See 
Lecture XIV. 

* It is only after one or two repudiations that a wife can be retained, 
and three must, therefore, be irrevocable.—B. Dig,, page 206, note. See 
Lecture XIY. 

f See the Annotations at pages 388 & 391. 

% See Lecture XIV. 

§ Vide , page 382, Note, 
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LKcx r one tuhr in a single sentence or in different sen- 
— tences, the divorce takes place in the Badai, or irre¬ 
gular, form; and the third repudiation, which is irre¬ 
versible, completes divorce, though tjie husband com¬ 
mits a sin for having divorced his wife irregularly. 

Principle. CCCXXX. If a man repudiates an enjoyed wife 
either at a time when the monthly courses are 
actually on her, or during a tuhr in which there has 
been sexual intercourse between them: in this case 
also, divorce is effected in the Badai, or irregular, 
form, but is completed upon the expiration of the 
iddat :—this, however, ought to be revoked. 


Annotations. 

cccxxz. The Badai , or new and irregular form of repudiation, is of 
two kinds: one, where the innovation is in respect of number, and the 
other, where it is in respect of time. The former is, when a man repu¬ 
diates his wife three times in one tuhr, either in a single sentence or in 
different sentences, or joins two repudiations in one tuhr in a single 
sentence, or in different sentences. When he does this, the repudiation 
takes place, but he is sinful for so doing. The other kind of Badai, or 
new repudiation, and which is so in respect of time, is, when a man 
repudiates an enjoyed wife who is subject to the monthly courses, either 
at a time, when they are actually on her, or during a tuhr, in which there 
has been sexual intercourse between them. Such a repudiation is also 
effective, but it ought to be revoked, or, more correctly speaking, revoca¬ 
tion is incumbent on the husband. This kind of Badai repudiation is 
necessarily restricted to an enjoyed wife, because one who has not been 
enjoyed may be repudiated by the sunni form without any reference to 
time. In the first of the badai forms the repudiations become a com¬ 
plete divorce as soon as they amount to three; in the second, the 
repudiation does not become divorce until the completion of the iddat.— 
Fat&w& Alamglri, vol. i, page 492,—B. Dig., page 207. 

cccxxx, cccxxxi. There are two forms of repudiation: one termed 
Suimi , or that which is agreeable to the ftntna, or traditions; and the other 
termed Badai , or that which is new or irregular,—each being distinguished 
from the other by number and time. The Sunni form of repudiation, or 
that which is conformable to the traditions in number and time, is of two 
kinds,—the ahsan, or best, and the hasan, or good. The * ahtan or best, 
is when a man gives his wife one revocable repudiation in a tuhr , or 
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CCCXXXI. If a husband once expressly (a) 
utters to his enjoyed wife the sentence of repudiation 
in her tuhr , during which he has had no carnal con¬ 
nection with her, and then leaves her to observe the 
term of iddat, or abstinence, and do not revoke the 
repudiation in the interim, the divorce becomes irre¬ 
versible and complete in the ahsan or best form (5), 
f upon the expiration of the term of her iddat. 

(u.) Tal&k-i Sarih , or express divorce, is where a bus- 
| band delivers the sentence in direct and simple terms, as if he 

were to say, “ I have divorced you/’ or “ you are divorced,” 
which effects a talak-i rajai , or divorce reversible,—that is 
to say, a divorce such as leaves it in the husband’s power 
lawfully to take back his wife at any time before the expi¬ 
ration of the iddat: and these forms are termed sarih, or 
express, as not being used in any sense but divorce .— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 213. 

(5.) In the ‘ahsan' or best form of divorce, there are four 
requisites^: (viz.,)—that the sentence of divorce be delivered 


Annotations. 

period of purity, (that is, between two occurrences of the courses), during 
which he had no sexual intercourse with her, and then leaves her for the 
completion of her iddat , or the birth of the child if she happen to be 
pregnant, whereupon the repudiation, unless revoked in the meantime, 
becomes complete, or in other words, a divorce.—Fatawk Alamgirf, 
vol. i, page 491.—B. Dig., pages 205 & 206. 

cccxxxi. Divorce is of three kinds: first, the * ahsan' or most laud¬ 
able; second, the 'hasanf or laudable: (which are the distinctions of the 
‘ Taldk-us-Sunna'); and third, the Badai , or irregular.* 

The ‘ Ahsan taldk or most laudable divorce, is where the husband 
repudiates his wife by a single sentence, within a tuhr (or term of purity), 
during which he has not had carnal connection with her, and then leaves 
her to the observance of the iddat, or prescribed term of probation.— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 202. 


* Taldk-us-Sunna (or Sunnaf) literally means 4 divorce according to the 
rules of Suuna, in opposition to talak-ul-badat, which signifies a novel, 
unauthorized, or heterodox mode of divorce : the terms regular and irregular 
are here adopted os being the most familiar.—'Hidayah, vol. i, page 201. 
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only once; that the woman (at that time) be pare (i. e., 
not in the state of menses); that Bhe be an enjoyed wife; 
and that she be not pregnant.—J&mi-ur-Ramtiz, vol. ii, 
page 276. 

CCCXXXII. If a man repudiate a wife, enjoyed 
or unenjoyed, pronouncing expressly or ambiguously 
(rather impliedly) the sentence of repudiation in 
three successive tuhrs, once in each, without having 
carnal connection with her in the interim, the third 
repudiation becomes irrevocable without waiting 
for the iddat, though the woman must observe the 
iddat. The divorce so effected is called hasan (good). 


Ahhotations. 

cccxxxii. The tal&k-i hasan , or laudable divorce, is where a husband 
repudiates an enjoyed wife by three sentences of divorce, in three 
tuhrs .—H id&y ah, voL i, page 202. 

The hasan, or good, is when he gives her one repudiation in a 
tuhr, or period of purity, in which he has had no sexual intercourse 
with her, and then gives her another repudiation in the next tuhr, and a 
third in the tuhr after that. The third being irrevocable completes the 
divorce, without waiting for the expiration of the iddat, or delivery, if 
she happens to be pregnant. When the woman is a slave, the divorce 
is completed by two repudiations, whether the husband be a slave or 
free *—Fat&wfi Alamglrf, vol. i, page 491.—B. Dig., pages 206, 207. 

cccxxxii, cccxxxiii. Adherence to number is required by the Sunni 
form of repudiation, both with respect to the enjoyed and unenjoyed wife, 
who are here on the same footing, but adherence to time is required only 
in the case of the enjoyed wife; and one who is unenjoyed may be 
repudiated according to that form at any time, either in a tuhr, or during 
the actual occurrence of the courses. A wife with whom a valid retire¬ 
ment has taken placef is in this respect on the same footing as one whose 
marriage has been consummated.— Ibid. 


* To render the tuhr , or period of purity, in which there has been no sexual 
intercourse, a fit time for repudiation in the Sunni form, there must have 
been no such intercourse, nor any repudiation, during the courses immedi¬ 
ately preceding it; either of which would render the following foAr alto¬ 
gether unfit for that purpose.—B. Dig., page 206. 

f See ante, pages 357 A 358. 
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CCCXXXIII. An enjoyed wife may also be repu- Ll £7J7 ia 
diated during her courses; and in such repudiation, — 
divorce will be effected upon the expiration of iddat , Principle. 
provided it was not revoked after the first or second. 

CCCXXXIV. When a woman by reason of ex- Principle. 
treme youth or age, or some morbid obstruction, is 
not subject to courses, and her husband is desirous 
of repudiating her according to the Sunna (a), he 
should give her one repudiation, and then another 
after the lapse of a month, and a third after the 
lapse of another month ( b ).—Fatawa Alamgirf, 

. vol. i, page 493.—B. Dig., page 207. 

(a.) Sunna (that is, attention to the mode prescribed 
by the Sunna) in divorce, appears in two shapes: adherence 
to number , and to time ;—to the former, by restricting 
the sentence to that of a single divorce reversible, in 
which the enjoyed and unenjoyed wife are the same;—and to 
the latter (in whieh the enjoyed wife is solely considered), 
by pronouncing the divorce in a tuhr, during which the 
husband has not had carnal connection with her.—Hid&yab, 
vol. i, page 204. 

(6.) It is here to be observed that if the first divorce be 
given in the beginning of the month, the three months from 
that period are to be counted by the lunar calendar; and if 
in the middle of it, by the number of days, with respect 
both to completion of divorce and of iddat. —Hid&yah vol. i, 
page 205. 

CCCXXXV. When a man repudiates his wife Principle. 
thrice before consummation, three repudiations take 


Annotations. 

cccxxxiii. If a man repudiate his wife daring her courses, it is valid; 
because, although divorce within the term of the courses be disap¬ 
proved, yet it is lawful nevertheless, as the disapproval is not on account 
of anything essential, but merely because a divorce given during the 
courses occasions a protraction of the iddaU —Hi day ah, vol i, page 207. 

cccxxxiv. If the wife be a person who, from extreme youth or age, 
is not subject to the courses, and her husband be desirous to repudiate 
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effect upon her, unless there is a separation between 
tbe repudiations, and in that case she becomes irre¬ 
vocably repudiated by the first, and the second and 
third do not take effect.*—Fatawa Alamgirf, vol. i, 
page 526.—B. Dig., page 226. 

CCCXXXVI. If a man be desirous of repudiat¬ 
ing his pregnant wife by three divorces in the (Sunni 
or) regular way, he is first to pronounce a single sen¬ 
tence of divorce upon her, and at the expiration of 
one month another, and in the same manner, a third 
at the expiration of the next succeeding month.— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 206. 

CCCXXXVII. If a husband become the proprie¬ 
tor of his wife (as a slave) either wholly or in part, 


AlfNOTATIOltS. 

her, by three divorcee in the Sunni or regular way, he ie first to pro¬ 
nounce a single sentence of divorce upon her, and at the expiration of 
one month, another, and in like manner, a third at the expiration of the 
next succeeding month, because the term of one month corresponds 
with a return of the courses, as is mentioned in the Kurdn, —Hidayah, 
vol i, page 205. 

cccxxxv. When a man divorces a woman before cohabitation, by 
saying to her 44 you are divorced thrice,** three divorces take place upon 
her, because he has here given three collectively. But if he pronounce 
the three separately, saying 41 you are divorced,—divorced,—divorced,** 
one divorce irreversible takes place from the first, but nothing from the 
second or third ; because each repetition of the word 4 divorced * is a 
separate execution of the divorce; and the first of them having already 
rendered the woman decisively and irreversibly divorced, it follows that 
the second or third cannot take effect upon her. And it is the same where 
he says, 44 you are divorced once and again,** (where a single divorce 
takes place,) because the woman becomes completely divorced by the 
first part of the sentence.—Hidayah, voL i, page 233. 


* Repudiation of an nnenjoyed wife being irrevocable, there is difficulty 
in giving her more than one; because, it will be seen hereafter that 
one irrevocable repudiation cannot be added to another.—Note by Mr. 
Baillie. Vide B. Dig., page 226. 
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or a wife the proprietress of her husband, separation 
takes place between them, possession by bondage —* 

and possession by matrimony being irreconcilable.— 

Hid Ay ah, vol. i, page 225. 

CCCXXXVIII. If a man say to his wife, “you are Principle. 
divorced after my death,” or “ after your death,” no 
consequence whatever ensues from this expression. 

Because, in the first instance, he has applied the divorce 
to a time which forbids it, since a husband is not competent 
to the execution of divorce after death; and, in the second, 
the woman no longer remains a fit subject of it; and both 
these circumstances are essential to a legal divorce.—HidA- 
yah, vol. i, page 225. 

CCCXXXIX. Repudiation cannot be qualified Principle. 
by an option. 

Thus, a person says to his wife, “ Thou art repudiated, 
and I have an option for three days,” repudiation takes 
place and the option is void.—FatAwA Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 514.—B. Dig., page 217. 

CCCXL. A husband may divorce his wife with- Principle. 
out any misbehaviour on her part, or without assign¬ 
ing any cause.* 

CCCXLI. The divorce of every husband is Principle. 
effective, if he be of sound understanding, and 
mature age ; but that of a boy, or a lunatic, or one 
talking in his sleep, is not effective. 

For two reasons;—first, because the Prophet has said, 

“ every divorce is lawful, excepting that of a Doy or a luna¬ 
tic —secondly, because a man’s competency to act depends 
upon his possession of a sound judgment, which is not the 


Annotations. 

cccxl. The husband has, at his option, either to continue the 
marriage with his wife, or to put her away—Hid6yah, voL i, page 245. 


* Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 24. 

Against this arbitrary power, the payment of dower is the only check.— 
See Dower. 
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case with infants or lunatics: and one talking in his 
sleep is the same, in this point, as a boy or a lunatic, since 
his words in this case are not the result of a deliberate 
option.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 210. 

CCCXLII. Repudiations by any husband who is 
sane and adult is effective,f whether he be free or 
a slave, willing, or acting under compulsion: and 
even though it were uttered in sport or jest, or by a 
mere slip of the tongue, instead of another word.* 

CCCXLIII. A compulsory acknowledgment of 
repudiation is not valid, though repudiation itself 
under compulsion is so.* 

CCCXLIV. If a youth under puberty should 
repudiate his wife, or another person should do so on 
his behalf, and the youth, after arriving at maturity, 
should allow what was done while he was a minor, 
the allowance, to have any effect, must be couched 
in terms expressive of a new repudiation, rather 
than a confirmation of the old one.* 

Thus, if he should say—“ I have allowed it,” no repu¬ 
diation would take place; but if he should say “ I have 


Annotations. 

cccxlii. The divorce of one acting upon compulsion, from threats 
is effective, according to our doctors.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 210. 

cccxliv. Repudiation by a youth under puberty, though possessed 
of understanding, is not effective; and that by a person who is insane, 
or asleep, or affected by pleurisy, or in a faint, or overcome by astonish¬ 
ment, is in the same predicament. So also repudiation by a lunatic 
with lucid intervals,—if pronounced while a fit is upon him, is ineffectual; 
but when given in a lucid interval, it is valid. And if a person should 
repudiate k his wife in his sleep, and on waking should say to her, 
“ I repudiated thee in my sleep,” or “ I have allowed that repudia¬ 
tion,” still it would not take effect.* 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 497 A 499.—B. Dig., pp. 208—211. 
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made it to happen*” that would be sufficient to effect it Dkctou 
de novo* IUL 

CCCXLV. Repudiation by a dumb man by Principle. 
signs is effective, when the dumbness has been long 
continued, and his signs have become well under¬ 
stood ; and it makes no difference whether he can 
write or not. Where the dumbness is supervenient 
to birtb, and has not been of long continuance, no 
regard is paid to his signs ; when short of three, the 
repudiation is Rajai, or revocable. Repudiation by 
a dumb man in writing is also lawful.* 

CCCXLVI. If a man pronounce a divorce whilst Principle. 
he is in a state of ineoriety from drinking any 
fermented liquor, such as wine, the divorce takes 
place.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 211. 

CCCXLYII. Repudiation by a husband who has Principle. 
apostatized from the Muhammadan religion, and 
joined himself to the Dar-ul-Harb, or a foreign country* 
is without effect, but would become effective if 
he should return (as a Muslim) to the territory 
while his wife is still in her iddat; and in the case 
of a wife who apostatizes and joins herself to a 
foreign country, repudiation by her husband would 
not take effect upon her; not even though she 
should return before her courses, according to Abd 


Annotations. 

cccxlvi. The divorce of a dumb person is effectual, if it be expressed 
by positive and intelligible signs, because signs of the dumb are autho¬ 
rized by custom, and are, therefore, admitted to stand in the place of 
speech, in the present instance, in order to answer the necessity of him 
who makes them. The various species of signs used by the dumb in 
divorce shall beset forth hereafter.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 212. 

cccxlvii. Repudiation by a drunken man, when the intoxication has 
been produced by grape or date wine, is effective according to u our 
doctrine.”* 


* Fatiwa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 498,499.—B. Dig., pages 209 & 210. 
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lbotuub Hamfah; but Abu Yusuf held in that case that it 
— would* 

Principle. CCCXLVIIL If a person should buy his wife 
and then repudiate her, the repudiation would have 
no effect. So also, if a woman should become the 
owner of her husband, and he should then repudiate 
her, the repudiation would be without effect. But 
if a woman should purchase her husband and eman¬ 
cipate him, and he should then repudiate her, the 
repudiation would be effective; and in like manner, 
if a husband, after purchasing his wife, should 
emancipate and then repudiate her while she is still 
in her iddat, the repudiation would take effect, by 
reason of the removal of the impediment.* 

Principle. CCCXLIX. Divorce may be effected by writing 
as well as by word of mouth. Writings (purporting 
repudiation) are of two kinds: customary (marsum) 
and unusual (ghair mar sum). By writings that 
are not manifest repudiation cannot be effected, even 
though intended; whereas by writings that are mani¬ 
fest, though not customary, repudiation is effected, 
when such is the intention, but not otherwise; while 
by writings of the customary or regular description, 
it is effected, whether intended or not.* 


AHH0TATI0N8. 

cccxlviii. If a man purchase his own wife (as a slave), and afterwards 
divorce her, divorce does not take place, because without the continu¬ 
ance of marriage it cannot exist, and in the present case the marriage 
has ceased in every shape whatever, since it does not continue even with 
respect to iddat; and in the same manner, when a wife becomes posses¬ 
sor of her husband, either wholly or in party if the latter were to divorce 
her, her divorce does not take effect, because in this case also the mar¬ 
riage has ceased for the reasons before assigned, —Hidiyah, vol. i, 
pages 205 and 206. 


* Fat£w& Alazngiri, vol. i, pages 499 & 533.—B. Dig., pages 209, 210 
and 232. 
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CCCL. A sick man may divorce his wife even 
though he be on his death-bed (a).* — 

Divorce by 

(a.) Repudiation by a man in bia last illness is termed a Mck man * 
* repudiation of a farr, or evador.’f 

CCCLI. The woman divorced revocably or 
irrevocably by her husband at his death-bed does 
not lose her right of inheriting from him until the 
completion of her iddat> so if the husband died before 
the expiration of the iddat , she will inherit his 
estate (b), provided she did not, of her own accord 
and free pleasure, ask him to divorce, or procure it 
of him for a compensation (c). 

(b.) When a man in his death-illness has repudiated his 
Wife irrevocably, or given her three repudiations, and has 
then died while she is still in her iddat , she inherits from 
him in like manner according to * usbut if her iddat 
should expire, and he were then to die, she would not 
inherit. And if the repudiation were given in health or in 
an illness from which he recovers she would not inherit, f 

(b.) If a man lying on his death-bed repudiate his 
wife, either by one irreversible divorce, or by three di¬ 
vorces, and die before the expiration of her iddat 9 she is 
still entitled to her inheritance from his estate; but if he 
should not die, until after the accomplishment of her iddat, 
she has no claim.—Hid&yah, voL i, page 271. 

(6, c.) When it is said that a woman irrevocably repu¬ 
diated in such circumstances retains her right of inheritance 
until the expiration of her iddat, it is assumed that the 


* By the Muhammadan law, a woman, on the death of her husband, is 
entitled to an inheritance from his estate, but it is possible that the hnBband 
may sometimes be induced from personal dislike, or other motive, « when he 
finds himself dying, to repudiate nis wife, in order to exclude h^r from her 
right of inheritance, in the event of his death ; an injnstice which the rules 
and cautions laid down in this chapter are intended to counteract and guard 
against: some of them are also designed to counteract any fraudulent collu¬ 
sion between the wife and her dying husband to the prejudice of his heirs.— 
Hidiyah, vol. i, page 279, note. 

f JTatfwa Alamglri, yoL i, page 638.—B. Pig., pp. 277 & 278. 
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repudiation is without a request on her part; for if he had 
repudiated her at her own request, she would have no right 
of inheritance, unless she were compelled to ask for it, 
when her right would not be invalidated. In this case, 
that is, of irrevocable repudiation during a death-illness, 
competence on her part to inherit must exist at the time of 
repudiation, and continue till the husband’s death.* 

CCCLII. If a man pronounce upon his wife 
three divorces in sickness, and afterwards recover 
his health, but happen to die before the expiration 
of her iddat, she does not inherit (d). —Hiddyab, 
vol. i, page 286. 

( d .) When a man has repudiated his wife in his illness, 
and has then recovered, but afterwards died, she does not 
inherit* 

CCCLIII. If the repudiation were given in¬ 
health, or in an illness from which he recovers, 
she would not inherit.*— Ibid, page 277. 

CCCLIY. If a man, being in health, slander 
his wife, that is, accuse her of adultery, and after¬ 
wards make asseveration respecting the same on his 
.death-bed, she inherits of him (e).—Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 287. 

(e.) Muhammad says that she does not inherit: but if 
the slander be also declared upon his death-bed, she 
inherits according to all our doctors. The reason of this is 
that the slander amounts to the suspension of divorce upon 
a thing unavoidable by the woman, as it constrains her to 
opposition, that she may remove from herself the scandal 
of the imputation.—Hid&yah, vol i, page 287. 

CCCLY. If a man make an (la, or tow of 
abstinence, from his wife during his health, and 
she become divorced in consequence of it when he 
is upon his death-bed, she does not inherit of him.— 
Ibid. 


+ Fa tawa A lam gin, rol. i, pj>. 638—640. B. Dig., pp. 277, 278 & 28U , 
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CCCLVI. If a man upon his death-bed repu- L ^ r , u I RK 
diate his wife by a reversible divorce,* she inherits —' 

of him in all the cases here recited.—Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 288. 

Because the marriage is not finally dissolved, since it 
continues lawful for him to have carnal connexion with 
her; and such being the case, the principle upon which 
she inherits stands still unimpeached— Ibid. 

CCCLVII. When a man has given his wife a Principle, 
revocable repudiation, whether it were given in 
health or in sickness, or with or without her consent, 
and either of them happens to die before the 
expiration of her iddat, they are reciprocally entitled 
to inherit without any difference of opinion.f 

CCCLYIII. When a man in health has com- Principle. 
mitted the repudiation of his wife to a stranger, and 
the stranger repudiates her in sickness, and the 
commission were of such a nature that it could not 
be withdrawn, she would not inherit, f 

Divorce may (also) take place by the husband’s delegat- Delegation 
ing or committing to his wife the power of pronouncing to ' 

herself the sentence of divorce. This is comprehended own wile, 
under three heads, termed—* choice or option, liberty, and 
will or pleasure.’ 

As a man may in person repudiate his wife, so he may 
commit the power of repudiating her to herself, or to a 
third party. This is termed * Tafviz,’ and it is of three 
kinds: * Ikhtiyfir,’ or choice; ‘ Amar-bi-yad,’ or business in 
hand, and ‘ Mashiat,’ or pleasure.— Vide Fat&w& Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 542—B. Dig., page 236. 

CCCLIX. The delegation of option by the Principle. 
husband to his wife confers on her the power of 
divorcing herself, but this right of option is restricted 


* In all these cases where it is said that the wife inherits, it means, * in 
case of the decease of the husband , before the expiration of her lddat — 
the reason of which has been already mentioned.—Hidiyah, vol. i, page 
288, note. 

f Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 638.-rB. Dig., pp. 277 & 284. 
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to the precise place or situation* in which she receives 
it, and is annulled by her removal. Intention on the> 
part of the husband is requisite to constitute a dele¬ 
gation. 

If a man say to his wife " choose ” (thereby meaning 
divorce) or “ divorce yourself,” the woman has a power to 
divorce herself so long as she remains in the precise situa¬ 
tion* in which she received it, but if she remove, or turn 
her attention to anything else, the power thus vested in 
her is done away, and her option no longer remains.— 
Hid&yab, vol. i, page 444. 

The right of option of the woman is annulled upon the 
instant of her rising from her seat, as the circumstanco 
proves her rejection of it. And where the husband thus 
addresses his wife, an intention of divorce is a condition 
requisite to the effect, because the words ‘ choose ’ is one of 
the implications of divorce, as it is capable of two construc¬ 
tions,—by one he desires the woman to choose herself, and 1 
by another to choose her clothes, and so forth; and if she 
choose herself,f a divorce irreversible takes place.—Hid4-» 
yah, vol. i, page 245. 

Intention is necessary to give effect to the word ‘ choose; * 
and if the wife should choose herself on his saying. 
“ choose,” a single irrevocable divorce would take place ; 
and it would not be triple, even though the husband would 
have intended it.—Fatfiwfi Alamgin, vol. i, page 543.—• 
B. Big..; page 238. 


Annotations. ‘ 

ccclix, When a man has said to his wife “ choose,” intending re¬ 
pudiation thereby, or “ repudiate thyself,” she may repudiate herself at 
any time while she remains at the meeting, though she should prolong it 
for a day or more, by not rising from it or betaking herself to some 
other matter; and though he should rise from the meeting, the matter 
is still in her hands so. long as she continues at it herself, and it is not in 
his power to revoke the option he has given her, nor to prevent her from 
exercising it, nor to cancel what she may do under it—Fataw& 
Alamgiii, vol. i, page 542.—B. Dig., pp. 236 & 237. 


* Arabic—‘ Majlis ’ meeting or assembly. 

f This is an idiomatical phrase in the Arabic, signifying that she chooses 
her liberty from the matrimonial tie. 
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CCCLX. It is further necessary to give effect L*enm* 
to the repudiation that the word ‘self’ or the word 
‘repudiation’ should be combined with the word Principle. 

4 choose’ on one side or the other ; either by the 
husband’s saying 44 choose thyself/’ or “choose 
repudiation/’ or “choose a choice/’ or by the wife’s 
saying— 44 1 have chosen myself/’ or 44 1 have chosen 
repudiation/’ or 44 1 have chosen a choice/’ where* % 
upon repudiation would take place. And if he were 
merely to say 44 choose/’ and she were to say I have 
44 chosen/* nothing would take place.* * 

If a man say to his wife “ choose,” and she reply “ I 
have chosen myself,” divorce takes place, where such was 
the husband’s intention; because the word fself’ here 
occurs in the reply given by the woman* and the express 
sion of the husband bears the construction of that which he, 
intended.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 247. 

If a man say to his wife “ choose yourself,” and she 
answer “ I have chosen,” a divorce irreversible takes place; 
because the word € self’ here occurs in the words of the 
husband, and the words of the woman are in reply to him 
and hence her words virtually comprehend “ herself.” And, 
in the same manner, if the husband were to Bay “ choose 
an option,” and she reply “ I have chosen,” a divorce irre-* 
versible 'takes place.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 247. 

If a man should say to his wife w choose,” and she should 
say “ I choose myself,” she would be repudiated on a favor¬ 
able construction. If she were to say “ I have separated 
myself,” or “made myself unlawful,” or “repudiated 
myself,” the answer would be sufficient, and repudiation 
would take effect.* 

If the choice be given in connection with the word tal&k 
(repudiation), as if he were to say “ choose tal&k,” and she 
should say “ I have chosen tal&k,” there would be one 
revocable repudiation.* 

If her words were “ I have chosen a choice,” or “ the 
choice,” or “ once,” or “ for once,” or “ one,” there would 
be three according to them all. . So, also, if her words 


* Fat&wft Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 543, 544 & 545.—B. Dig., pp. 238 & 239. 
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were “ I have repudiated myself,” or “ I am repudiated/ 1 
it would be deemed au answer as to the whole, and she 
would be repudiated three times.* 

CCCLXI. Where the husband gives the power 
of option thrice repeated,f and the wife make 
only a single reply, yet three divorces take place 
from it independent of the husband’s intention. 

And so, also, if she were to reply “ I have chosen a 
choice.” This is admitted by all the doctors; because, 
where she only says " I have chosen,” it is productive of 
three divorces; and consequently when she speaks in a way 
to give this additional force, it produces the same d fortiori . 
And if she were to reply “ I have divorced myself,” or 
€t I have chosen myself with respect to one divorce,” one 
divorce reversible takes place.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 248. 

CCCLXII. If a man say to his wife, “one 
divorce is at your option, ” or “ choose with respect 
to a single divorce,” and she reply “ I have chosen 
myself,” one divorce reversible takes place, because 
the man has given the woman an option so far as 
one divorce, and expressing it in direct terms (as 
above) the divorce proceeding from it is reversible.— 
Hiddyah, vol. i, pages 248 & 249. 

CCCLXIIL If he (the husband) should men* 
tion ‘ three ’ in choice, as by saying “ choose three,” 
and she were to say “ I have chosen,” it would take 
effect three times. So, also, if her words were “ I 
have repudiated myself,” or “ I am repudiated,” it 
would be deemed an answer as to the whole, and she 
would be repudiated three times.* 


* Fhtawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 542 & 547.—B. Dig., pp 239 & 241. 
t As “ Choose,—Choose,—Choose.” 
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CCCLXIV. A man gives his wife an option, 
and before she can exercise it takes her by the hand —* 
and raises her up standing, or has matrimonial inter- Principle. 
course with her, with or against her will, the option 
is at an end.* 

The delegation of libertyf is like the delegation of Principle. 
option or choice (ikhtiar) in requiring the use of the word 
“ self/’ or some substitute for it, and as to the husband’s 
having no power to recall the authority given to the wife, 
and in all other respects, except that intention to give three 
repudiations is valid in this case.* 

CCCLXV. If a man say to his wife “ your Principle. 
business is in your hands,”f intending three divorces, 
and the woman answer “ I have chosen myself with 
one choice,” three divorces take place (a).—Hidd- 
yah, vol. i, page 249. 

If the woman were to reply “ I have divorced myself 
with one divorce,” or "t have chosen myself by one 
divorce,” one divorce only takes place; and this divorce is 
irreversible although the reply be delivered in express, and 
not in ambiguous, terms, because it bears relation to the 
words of the husband, which being an implication amount 
to a delegation of irreversible divorce, and not reversible.— 

Ibid. 

If a man should say “ thy business is in thy haud,”f in¬ 
tending three repudiations, and she should say “ I have 
chosen myself with-one,” still there would be three repudi¬ 
ations ; and if she should repudiate herself thrice, there 
would be three; though if he intended two, there would 
be but one. In like manner if she should say “ I have 
repudiated myself,” and “ have chosen myself,” without 
saying “ thrice,” still there would be three repudiations ; 
so also if she had said “ I have separated myself,” or 
“ rendered myself unlawful,” or used other expressions 
suitable to express assent. When a woman has said “ I 


♦ Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i. pp. 542 & 547.—B. Dig. pp. 237 & 241, 

• f Arabic “ Amrn-kibi-yadi-ki ” your business is in your hands, that is, 
yon are at liberty to do as yon please. The word liberty is adopted singly 
for the sake of brevity. 
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have repudiated myself once,” or “ have chosen myself by . 
one repudiation,” it is one irrevocably.* 

CCCLXVT. When a man has put his wife’s 
business in her hand and she has chosen herself at 
the meeting, where she is made acquainted with the 
fact, she is repudiated once; and if her husband has 
intended three repudiations, there are three, but if 
he intended two, or one, or had no particular inten¬ 
tion, there is only one repudiation.* 

CCCLXVII. The delegation of liberty may be 
restricted to a particular time or several different spe¬ 
cified periods of time, or extended, to a month, year, 
and so forth, it is not annulled by the rejection of 
it, until the time or times mentioned be fully 
expired.—.Fide Hid&yah, vol. i, page 250. 

If a man say to his wife “ your business is in your own 
hands to-day and to-morrow,” the night is comprehended in 
it; and, if the woman should reject the liberty on the in¬ 
stant, it is totally annulled, and does not return on the 
morrow.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 250. 

CCCLXVUI. If a man should say to his wife 
“ thy business is in thy hand a day,” or “ a month,” 
or- “a year,” or “the day,” “the month,” or “the 
year,” or “ this day,” “ this month,” or “ this year,” 
her option would not be restricted to the meeting, 
but might be exercised whenever she pleased during 
the period indicated.* 

r 

And if she were to rise from the meeting, or take to 
some other employment without answering, her option, 
would not be cancelled, so long as there remained any part 
of the time without any. difference of opinion.* 

CCCLXIX. A wife may signify her wish to con¬ 
sult her friends without prejudice to her right of 
option.— Vide Hiddyah, vol. i, page 254. 


* Fatawa Alamglri, toL i, pp. 547 & 549,—B. Dig., pp. 841 & 849* 
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CCCLXX. When a woman’s business has been lbctorb 

given into her hands, and she has said “I have _' 

accepted myself” she is repudiated; so also if she Principle. 
have said “ I have accepted it.”* 

CCCLXXI. When a husband has not intended to Principle. 
repudiate by the words “thy business in thy 
hand” they are of no avail, except when uttered in 
anger or in conversation regarding divorce.* 

A man places the business of his wife in her hands, and 
she says to her husband “ thou art unlawful to me,” or 
“ are separated from me,” or “ I am unlawful to thee,” or 
“ separated from thee,” repudiation takes effect But if ‘ to 
thee ’ and € from thee * were omitted in the two first expres¬ 
sions they would be void; while their omission in the two 
last would not have the same effect, and repudiation would 
follow.* 

If a man should put his wife’s business in her own 
hand or in that of a stranger, and should then become 
insane, that would not invalidate the authority though 
continued.* 

CCCLXX1I. When a man has said to his wife Principle. 

“ repudiate thyself, ” (whether he say if you please 
or not), she may repudiate herself at the meeting, 
and he cannot divest her of the power. And when 
the words are—“repudiate yourself when you 
please,” she may repudiate herself at the meeting 
or after it, and has one option; but if the words 


Annotations. 

ccclxxii. If a husband say to his wifo “ divorce yourself when you 
please,* 1 she is at liberty to divorce herself upon the spot or at any future 
period, because the word * when * extends to all times, and hence it is the 
same as he were to say—'“ divorce yourself at whatever time you like 1 *.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 257. 


* Eatawa A lam gin, vol. i, page 548 el seq. —B. Dig., pp. 242, 243 & 245. 
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were— 44 Whenever,” or 44 as often as/’ the power will 
continue in force till exercised three times.* 

If a husband say to his wife " divorce yourself,” he is 
not at liberty to retract as his expression involves a vow, 
because he has, in this instance, suspended divorce upon 
the execution of it by his wife, and a vow is an obligatory 
act, for which reason a man is not allowed to recede from 
it. If, however, the woman rise from her seat, or remove 
from the place, the words of the husband as above, trans-. 
ferring the power of divorce to her, are annulled, their force 
being confined to the situation where the offer is made.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 256 and 257. 

There can be no more than three divorces effected, even 
though a thousand be repeated. Thus, if a husband says 
to lus wife “I repudiate you by a thousand divorces,” 
three divorces take place, because he has pronounced that 
to which he is empowered along with that to which he was 
not empowered, consequently the former takes effect, but 
the latter is nugatory— Vide Hid&yah, vol. i, page 258. 

If a man says to his wife “ a thousand repudiations to 
thee,” three repudiations take place.* 

CCCLXXIII. The words 44 repudiate thyself” 
addressed to a wife are sufficient authority for her 
to do so. The repudiation or repudiations given by 
her to herself should be in the same mode or form 
as desired by him. As to the number of the repu¬ 
diation or repudiations it should be equal to, or may 
be less than, what was directed or intended by him. 
Should the wife, nevertheless, give to herself more 


Annotations. 

ccclxxiii. If a man desire his wife to repudiate herself by a rever¬ 
sible divorce, and she divorce herself irreversibly, or the contrary, that 
mode of divorce takes place which was desired by the husband.— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 259. 


* Jfatfwa Alonigiri, voL i, pp. 564 & 565,—B. Dig., pp. 235 & 252. 
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repudiations than she was directed, still the number L ^jyj R * 
intended by the husband will be effected. In the —* 
case, however, of the wife’s giving two repudiations 
according to her husband’s direction or intention 
only one will take effect. But if the wife gave her¬ 
self repudiations more in number than what was 
desired or intended by the husband, then no repu¬ 
diation will take place according to Abii Ham'fab, 
though one according to his disciples.— Vide Fatdwa 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 564 et sea. —B. Dig., pages 
252, 253 et seq., and Hiddyah, vol. i, page 258. 

CCCLXXIV. A commissioner or commissioners Divorceby 
as well as an agent or agents may be appointed by 
a man to divorce his wife. 

CCCLXXV. Joint commissioners cannot act principle. 
separately; but joint agents can unless restricted.* 

If a man should say to two others “ repudiate ye my 
wife, if you please,” one of them cannot repudiate her 
separately without the other; but if he should not add the 
words “if you please,” it would be an agency, and one 
alone of them is competent to repudiate without the con¬ 
currence of the other.* 

CCCLXXYI. A general agency does not author- principle. 
ize the agent to repudiate unless the appointment be 
in the most comprehensive terms. The agent to 
repudiate must act according to his instructions. 

When a man has said to another “ I appoint you my 
agent for all my affairs,” and the agent has repudiated his 
wife, authorities differ with regard to such a repudiation, 
but the correct opinion is that it is not valid. But if the 
words of appointment were “ I have made you my agent 
in all my affairs in which agency is lawful,” the power 
would be general for sales, marriages, and everything else.* 

When the appointment is to repudiate a wife once, and 
the agent gives her two repudiations, it is not lawful 


* Fatfwa Alamgiri, to!, i, pp. 566, 571.—B. Dig., pp. 254 & 255, 
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according to Abd Hanifah, but according to the Other two, 
one repudiation takes effect. A man says to another 
“ repudiate my wife revocably,” and he gives her an irrevo¬ 
cable repudiation, one takes effect, but it is revocable; and 
if the agent had said “ I have separated her, 9 ’ it would be 
nugatory.* 

CCCLXXVII. An agent and messenger for 
repudiation are alike, and cannot be compelled to 
repudiate. 

A man says to another “ repudiate this my wife,” and 
the agent accepts, and the man goes away (is absent), the 
agent cannot be compelled to repudiate. An agent and a 
messenger for repudiation are alike. A message to repu¬ 
diate is when a husband sends a repudiation to his absent 
wife by the hand of a person, and if the messenger should 
go to her and deliver the message to her face, repudiation 
would take effect.* 

CCCLXXVIII. If a man should say to another, 
“ my wife's business is in your hand for a year,” it 
would be so for a year; and the authority could not 
be recalled by the husband, but would expire of 
itself on the completion of the year. When a man 
says to a stranger M my wife's business is in your 
hand,” it is limited to the meeting, and he has not 
the power of recalling it while the meeting lasts.* 

If a man should say to another “ repudiate my wife, as 
I have already committed this to thee,” it would be a 
discretion restricted to the meeting which the husband 
might recall; and if the person should repudiate her at the 
meeting, the repudiation would be single and revocable. 
So, also, if she should say to the person “ I have given to 
thee her repudiation, so repudiate her,” the power would 
be restricted, and repudiation revocable.* 

If the authority were given to a youth under puberty, or 
to an insane person, or to a slave, or to an infidel, it would 
remain in his hands till his rising from the meeting, in the 
same way as if the authority had been given to the wife 
herself; and if he were to say to his wife, she being under 


* Fatawa Alarogm, vol. i, pp. 571 & 572.—B. Dig., pp, 244, 245, 255 & 256. 
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puberty, “ thy business is in thy hand,” intending repu- Lkcturk 
diation, and she should repudiate herself, it would be valid, ' 

and the repudiation take effect. A man put his wife’s 
business in the hand of her fath er, and he said “ I have 
accepted her,” repudiation took effect.* 

COCLXXIX. If an authorized person ( Fazuli ) says Principle. 
to the wife of another person “ I have putyour business 
into your hand,” whereupon she says “ I have chosen 
myselfand on the intelligence reaching her hus¬ 
band he allows the whole matter, yet she is not repu¬ 
diated, but her business is placed in her hands by the 
allowance of her husband for the meeting at which 
she may receive the intelligence of his allowance.* 

CCCLXXX. If a person should say “ The wife Principle. 
of Zayid is repudiated,” and Zayid should say “ I 
have allowed,” or “I am content,” or “I have 
made it obligatory upon myself,” repudiation would 
become obligatory.* 

CCCLXXXI. And in like manner if the wife Principle, 
should say to herself u I have put my business into 
my hands, and have chosen myself,” and the hus¬ 
band should allow the whole matter, repudiation 
would not take effect, but the business would be 
in her hands by his allowance; while if she should 
say “ I have put my business in my hand, and have 
repudiated myself,” and her husband should allow 
this, one revocable repudiation would take effect 
on the instant, and her business would be in her 
hands, so that if she should then say “ I have 
chosen myself,” another irrevocable repudiation 
would take effect.* 

CCCLXXXII. If a wife should say “ I have Principle. 
chosen myself,” and her husband should say “ I 
have allowed it,” there would be no repudiation even 
though he intended it. But if she should say “ I 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, yoI. i, pp. 549 & 550.—B. Dig., pp. 245 & 246. 
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have separated myself,” and he say “I have 
approved,” it would take effect when intended.* * * § 

CCCLXXXIII. And if a husband should say 
“ I have sold to thee thy business into thy hand for 
a thousand dirms ,” and she should make choice of 
herself at the meeting, it would be a repudiation, 
and she would be liable for the money.* 

There are two other modes of separation—one of which 
is by the husband’s making oath accompanied by an impre¬ 
cation (lidn) as to his wife’s adultery, and the other is his 
vowing {ila) not to have carnal connection with his wife and 
observing the vow inviolate. 

CCCLXXXIV. Ifahusband charge his wife with 
adultery aud deny his having begotten the child 
then conceived in her, or bom of her, the charge is 
investigated by the Kazi, who upon proof thereof 
issues a decree of separation between the husband 
and wife, and thus their marriage is dissolved. The 
separation so effected is an irreversible divorce.f— 
See ante , pages 371 and 372. 

CCCLXXXV. When a man makes a vow not to 
have carnal connection with his wife for no less 
than full four months and observes it inviolate, a 
divorce irreversible is thereby effected independent 
of any decree of separation from the Kazi (Judge).J 

If a man in case of f/a§ have carnal knowledge of his 
wife within four months after he is forsworn in his vow, and 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 548*& 549.—B. Dig., pp. 245, 246 & 247. 

+ Vide Macn. M. L., Chap. VII, Princ. 29. 

J A vow of abstinence made by a husband, and maintained inyiolate for a 
period of four months, amounts to an irreversible divorce.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap. VII, Princ. 27. 

§ ‘ Ha* in its primitive sense signifies a vow. In law it implies a hus¬ 
band swearing to abstain from carnal knowledge of his wife for any time 
above fonr months if she be a free woman, and two months if she be a 
slave.—Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. i, page 306. 

Ila is a husband’s prohibition of himself from approaching his wife for 
fonr months when he is a free man, and two months when he is a slave, the 
prohibition being confirmed by a yamm or vow, either by God, or without 
aim.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 698.—B. Dig., page 294. 
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expiation is incumbent upon him, this.being incurred by the L ^[ r I j RB 

breach of his own, the il& drops as his vow is cancelled _’ 

by the breach of it; but if he have not carnal knowledge 
of her for the space of four months a divorce irreversible 
takes place independent of any decree of separation from 
the Magistrate.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 306, 

Established impotency is also a ground for admitting a 
claim of separation on the part of me wife. 


CCCLXXXVI. If a husband be Innin (impo- Principle. 
tent), it is Requisite that the Kdzi (Judge) appoint 
the term of one year from the period of litigation 
within which if the accused have carnal connection 
with his wife it is well; but if not, the Kdzi must 
pronounce a separation, provided such be the desire 
of the wife (a).* —Hidayah, vol. i, page 354. 


(a.) An impotent person is one who is unable to have 
connection with a woman, though he has the natural 
organs; and a person who is able to have connection with an 
enjoyed woman, but not with a virgin, or with some women, 
but not with others, whether the disability be by reason 
of disease, or weakness of the original constitution, or 
advanced age, or enchautment, is still to be accounted impo¬ 
tent with respect to her with whom he cannot have connec¬ 
tion,—Fat&w£ Alamgiri, vol. i, page 707.—B. Dig., 
page 345. 


Annotations. 

ccclxxxvi. When a woman brings her husband before the Judge and 
sues him demanding a separation on the ground of impotency, the Judge 
is to ask him if he has had intercourse with her or not; and if he should 
admit that he has not had intercourse with her, the case is to be 
adjourned for a year, whether the wife be an enjoyed woman or a virgin. 
If the husband should deny the charge alleging that he has had inter¬ 
course with her, and she is an enjoyed woman, his word is to be taken, 
accompanied by his oath that he has had intercourse with her; and if 
he should swear to that effect her right is void; but if he refuse to 


* Fide Macxl M. L., Chap. Till, Princ. 30, 
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Lkcturk (a.) The separation here mentioned amounts to the 

_ execution of a single divorce irreversible, because the act 

of the Kdzi is attributed to the husband, whence it is the 
same as if he had himself pronounced such a sentence upon 
her.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 355. 

Principle. CCCLXXXVII. The year of probation appoint¬ 
ed by the Kazi in cases of impotence is counted by 
the lunar calendar (from the date of litigation) ; and 
the days of the courses and of religious feasts (such 
as Rumzan) are therein included (a).—Biday ah, 
vol. 1, page 357. 

(a.) As these occur in all years alike, nor can a year 
pass without them; but the days of sickness of either party 
are not included, as a year may pass exempt from such an 
occurrence.— Ibid. 


Annotations. 

swear the case is to be adjourned for a year. If she should allege that 
she is still a virgin an inspection by women is to be ordered, for though 
one woman is sufficient, yet an inspection by two is more cautious and 
more to be relied on. If they should declare her to be an enjoyed 
woman the word of her husband is to be taken with his oath; and if 
he should swear her right is void; while if he refuse the case is to be 
adjourned for a year. If they should declare her to be a virgin, her 
word as to non-intercourse is to be received without oath. When the 
fact is ascertained that there has not been any intercourse between the 
parties the Judge is to adjourn the case for a year, whether the man 
require it or not, and to take witnesses to the fact of the adjournment 
and write down the date.—Fatawa Alamgiri, voL i, p. 707.—B. Dig., 
pp. 345 & 346. 

ccclxxxvii. The year is to commence from the time of litigation, and 
there can be no proper adjournment except by the Judge of the town or 
city, no regard being paid to postponements by the parties themselves 
without the intervention of a Judge. The adjournment is to be regulated 
by the lunar year according to the Zahir R&wayat, confirmed by 
the Hiddyah; but there are several other authorities in favor of com¬ 
putation by the solar year; while Rdzi Khan and Zahi-ud-dfn were 
of opinion that computation by the solar year is allowable by way of 
precaution, and according to the Khul&sah the fatawa is so.—Fat&wfi 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 707.—B. Dig., page 346. 
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CCCLXXXVIIL Where the term of a year is 
appointed for the trial of a man charged with —' 
impotence by a wife whom he had married as a virgin, 
and he declares, at the expiration thereof, that he has 
had carnal connexion with her within that interval, 
and she denies this, she is then to be examined by 
some of her own sex: if they pronounce her to be 
still a virgin, she has it at her option either to 
separate from her husband, or to continue with him. 

Because the testimony of the examiners is confirmed 
by her virginity, that being the original state of every 
woman; but should they declare her muliebrity, the 
husband is then to be required on the other hand to make 
oath, which if he decline, she has an option as above, 
her plea being strengthened by the circumstance of his 
declining to swear; but if he swear she has no option.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 356. 

CCCLXXXIX. If, moreover, she was a Sayyibah* Pri * ci i> u - 
originally (that is at the time of marriage), and the 
husband declare that he has had carnal connexion 
with her within the year of probation, and she deny 


Annotations. 

ccclxxxviii, ccclxxxix. When the period has expired, and the woman 
comes again to the Judge alleging that her husband has not had connection 
with her, while he asserts that he has had it, then, if she were at first an 
enjoyed woman, his word is to be taken with his oath, and if he should 
swear her right is void, but if he refuse to swear the Judge is to give 
her an option. If she should choose a separation the Judge is to order 
the husband to repudiate her, and if he refuse the Judge himself is to 
pronounce the separation. The separation is one irrevocable repudia¬ 
tion, and the woman is entitled to her full dower, and is under an obli¬ 
gation to keep iddat if there had even been a valid retirement; but if 
her husband had never retired with her there is no iddat, and she has 
only half the dower if any had been named, or a mutat (or maintenance) 
if one was mentioned.f 


♦ A woman who has already had carnal connection with a man, 
\ Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 708.—B. Dig., page 347. 

£ 3 
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this his declaration upon oath is to he credited, 
that is to say, the oath is to be tendered to him, 
which, if he take, she has no option. 

But if he decline it she has then an option as already 
stated. And here if she choose to continue with him she 
has no subsequent option, as by so doing she manifests an 
assent to the relinquishment of her right,—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
pages 356 & 357. 

CCCXC.' If the prescribed period has passed, 
and the woman delays for a time to bring the matter 
again before the Judge, her right is not cancelled, 
even though they should have mutually agreed to 
lie together during the interval.* 

But if the man should ask the Judge to extend the time 
for another year, or a month, or more, it is not competent 
for him to do so without the consent of the woman, and 
though she should consent she may retract, whereupon the 
fresh period is to be cancelled, and the choice again given 
to her.* 

CCCXCI. If intercourse should once have 
taken place between married parties, though the 
husband should subsequently become weak, the 
wife has no choice; and if she knew at the time of 
the marriage that the man was impotent and unfit 
for women she has no right to raise the question 
afterwards (a).* 

(a). But if she did not know it at the time, and only 
afterwards became aware of it, she is entitled to raise the 
question, and her right to dispute it is not cancelled, how¬ 
ever long the time may be till she is dissatisfied with her 
condition. When the husband of a female slave is impo¬ 
tent, the option of separation is with her master according 
to Abti. Hanifah, and the fatwd is so.* 

CCCXCII. The wife, in the case here men¬ 
tioned, is entitled to her whole dower, if the husband 


* Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 709.— B, Dig., pp. 847 & 348, 
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should ever have been in retirement with her, because lbcturb 
retirement with an impotent man is accounted a __ 
klialwat-i-sahih, or complete retirement, as well as 
with any other person ; and an iddat is incumbent 
upon her.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 355. 

CCCXCIII. As time is allowed to an impotent Principle. 
man, so also the case of an eunuch is to be Of an eu- 
adjourned in the same manner also that of an old °i“ cl L n and 
man, though he should say that he has no hope of 
having intercourse with her.* 

CCCXC1V. When a wife has found that her 
husband is a majbub ,f she is to be allowed option at 0J m - b6b 
once without any adjournment of the case. But 
if a man had once intercourse with his wife, and 
is subsequently made a majbiib, she has no option ; 
nor if she were aware at the time of her marriage 
that he was a majbiib.* 

CCCXCY. If the husband be lunatic, leprous, principle 
or scrofulas, yet his wife has no option, as in cases 
where he is an eunuch or impotent.—Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 358. 

CCCXGYI. If the madness be occasional, the Princ ipie. 
case is to be adjourned for a year, at the expiration 
of the year if the madness is not cured the woman 
has an option; and that if the madness be continued, 
the case is like that of a majbub .* 


Annotations. 

cccxcvi. But Muhammad has said that if the madness be occasional, 
the case is to be adjourned for a year like that of an impotent person ; 
and if at the expiration of the year the madness is not cured the woman 
has an option; and that if the madness be continued, the case is like that 
of a majbub, and we have adopted this opinion.* 


* Fatawa Alamgirf, vol. i, pp. 710 and 711.—B. Dig., pp. 848 & 849. 
t One whose organs of generation have been cut clean away. 
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CCCXCVII. When the wife of an impotent 
man has herself a physical obstruction to genera¬ 
tion* there is to be no adjournment.! 

Of the ambiguous expressions used to utter repudiation, 
there are some which effect a single revocable or irre¬ 
vocable divorce, some which effect two divorces, and others 
which effect three divorces. The principal of them are 
as follows :— 

CCCXCVIII. Of the ambiguous or implicative 
expressions, only three {viz. 1—“Count;” 2— 
“Purify your womb;” and 3—“ Thou art single”!) 
effect one revocable or reversible repudiation, though 
more be intended by the divorcer.— Vide Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 235. 

CCCXCIX. The other ambiguous or implicative 
expressions effect either one irrevocable repudia¬ 
tion, or three repudiations, if intended, but not two, 
though intended. The principal, of these are thus 
translated in Hamilton’s Hidayah: “4—You are 
separated; 5—You are cut off; 6—You are pro¬ 
hibited; 7—The reins are thrown upon your own 
neck; 8—Be united unto your people; 9—You are 


Annotations. 

cccxcvii. When a defect is found in a wife the husband has no 
option, nor a wife any option when her husband has madness, or 
leprosy, or elephantiasis.^ 

If the defeot be on the part of the woman, the husband has no right 
to annul the marriage.—Hid&yah, voL i, page 357. 


* The Arabic words rendered by physical obstruction to generation are 
" Ratk,” which is vulva impervia caunti , and 44 Kara ” which is a bone or 
natural excrescense, vulva anteriore parte enascens .—See Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 357. 

f Fatawfc Alamglri, voL L, page 711.—B. Dig., pp. 348 & 349. 

X As the original of each of these words has a peculiar force or effect, 
which it is impossible to express in translation, it is deemed advisable 
consecutively the original words of which the above are translations. They 
are these: 1—“ Itaddf; 2—istabri rahima-ki; 3—anti wfchidatun ; 4— 
anti b&ioun; 5— battatun wa batlatun; 6—haramun; 7—hablu-ki ala 
gharibi-ki; 8— ilhakl bi ahli-kij 9— khaliatunwa bariatun; 10—wohabtukili 
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devoid; 10—I give you to your family; 11 —I set 
you loose; 12—Your business is in your own 
hands; 13—You are free; 14—Veil yourself; 
15—Be clean; 16—Go forth; 17—Go to; 18—Go; 
19—Arise; 20—Seek for a mate” (a).—Hiddyah, 
vol. i, page 236. 

(a.) The kin&y&t, or ambiguous expressions, considered 
with regard to the kind and number of repudiations effected 
by them, may be divided into two classes. The first com¬ 
prises the following :—“ Count, purify your womb,” and 
“ thou art singleand one revocable repudiation is effected 
by them, and no more than one, even though three or two, 
should be intended.* 


Lkcturb 

XIII. 


All the remaining ambiguous expressions are comprised 
in the second class, and by (each of) them one irrevocable 
repudiation is effected, and one only, even though two 
repudiations should be intended. But if three be intended, 
the intention, though not valid as to two, would be valid as 
to three.* 

The Compiler of the Hiddyah observes that implica¬ 
tion is of two kindsthe first is that from which a single 
divorce reversible (or revocable) takes place, and this con¬ 
sists of three forms of words, to wit —" count, seek the puri¬ 
fication of your womb,” and “ you are single.” And from all 
other implications of divorce, besides those where divorce 
is the husband’s intention, a single complete (or irreversi¬ 
ble) divorce takes place; or if he intended three divorces, 
three divorces take place; or if two, onef divorce takes 
place.— Vide Hiddyah, vol. i, pages 236 & 335. 


ahln-ki ; 11—surrahtu-ki wa f&raktu-ki; 12—amru-ki bi yadi-ki wa 
ikht&ri; 13—anti hnrratnn; 14—takannai wa tukhammari; 15—istabri; 16— 
ighrabi; 17—ukhruji; 18—izhabi; 19—kumi; 20— ibtaghi al-azwaja.”— 
Midayah, Arabic, Lucknow Edition, vol. ii, pp. 254 & 255. 

* Fatawfc Alamgiri, vol. i, page 528.—B. Dig., page 230. 

f Here the word two is used in Mr. Hamilton’s translation, bnt one is to be 
found in the original Hidayah, as well as in Fatawa Alamgiri, and other 
books. 

The reason why intention is not good as to two, bnt good as to three, 
seems to be that in the former case there would be an addition of one repo* 
diation to another, and the expressions being in the singular are inapplicable 
to more than one repudiation, while in the other case there would be only an 
aggravation of the irrevocable repudiation.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 192. See 
ante , pp. 387 & 388. 
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CCCC. If a man thrice utter to his wife the 
word ‘ count,’ three divorces would take place, though 
he should confess that in the two last he had no 
particular intention. But if he declare that he had 
no intention to divorce in any of the three words, 
divorce does not take place at all (a). 

(a.) If a man say to his wife “ count, count, count,” 
and afterwards declare that by the first of these words he 
meant divorce, and by the others the repetition of the 
woman’s courses [requisite to its completion] his declara¬ 
tion is credited in point of law, as he appears to have 
intended these last words in their true sense, it being 
customary for a husband, where he divorces his wife, to 
desire her to count the courses necessary to the completion 
of her iddat, and hence apparent circumstances bear evi¬ 
dence to his intention: but if he were to confess that in 
last these words he had no particular intention three 
divorces take place, because, from his intending divorce by 
the first word, it follows that he repeated it a second and 
third time.—HidSyah, vol. i, page 243. 

CCCCI. If a husband say to his wife “you are 
under three moieties of two divorces,” three divorces 
take place.— Jbid. r page 216. 

CCCCII. If a man say to his wife “ you are 
under divorce from one to two ,” or “ between one and 
two,” in this case one divorce takes place \ and if 
he were to say “ from one to three,” or “ between 
two and three,” two divorces take place. This is the 


ANNOTATIONS; 

cccc. If a man says to his wife “ count, count, count," and declares 
that he means by the whole only one repudiation, though the asser¬ 
tion may be good as between him and his conscience, it cannot be 
admitted judicially, and three repudiations take effect. But if he should 
say “ count three,'* and allege that by * count ’ he meant a repudiation, 
and by ' three ’ three counts, the allegation would be received judici¬ 
ally. And if the words were 41 count three count," or 44 count and 
count," or 44 count, count," and repudiation were intended, two would 
take effect judicially.—Fatawa AlamgCrf, vol. i, p. 531.—B. Dig., 
pp. 231 & 232. 
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doctrine of Abu Hanifah. The two disciples assert L ^T,' 7 I RB 
that by the first form two divorces take place, and —'. 
by the last three.—Hidayah, vol. i, p. 217. 

CCCCIII. If a man say to his wife “you are ***&». 
under divorce thus,” holding up his thumb and fore 
and middle fingers, three divorces take place.— 

Ibid., page 228. 

Because from holding up the fingers number is cus¬ 
tomarily understood, where the sign is associated with 
relation to number, and the word ‘thus’ is of this kind; 
and the fingers held up are three in number, whence three 
divorces are to be understood.— Ibid. 

CCCCIV. If the sign be given with one finger Prmeipk. 
a single divorce takes place: if with two fingers two 
divorces (take place).— Ibid., page 228. 

It is to be observed that the sign is to be understood 
from the fingers which are extended, and not from those 
which are clenched.— Ibid. 

CCCCV. If a man compares his wife to an y Pnnei P l * 
of his female relations within such prohibited degree 
of kindred, whether by blood, or by fosterage, or oi ziMr. 
by marriage, as renders marriage with them in¬ 
variably unlawful, or to any of the parts of her 
person improper to be seen, then the intention of 
the husband must be examined into; and if he 
declare that his intention by such comparison was 
divorce , a divorce irreversible takes place; or that 
he meant only to show respect to his wife, it should 
he received to be so ; or that it was meant to be a 
Zihar (a) that should be taken to be established; 
but if he declare that he had no positive intention, 
neither Zihar nor divorce is established (b).— Fide 
Hiddyah, vol. i, page 329. 

( b .) Zih&r signifies the likening of a woman to a kins¬ 
woman within the prohibited degrees, which interpretation 
is found in the comparison being applied to any of the 
parts or members improper to be seen.—Hid&yab, page 328. 
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Where a man says to his wife “ you are to me like my 
—' mother,” it is requisite that his intention be examined into, 
so as to discover the true predicament in which the wife 
stands; and if he declare that his_ meaning was only to 
show respect to his wife, it is to be received according to 
his explanation; because in speech respect may be expressed 
by a general comparison; or if he declare his intention to 
have been Zih&r* that is accordingly established.f— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 329. 

The effect of the express terms of repudiation is as 
follows :— 

Principle. CCCCVI; If a man say to his unenjoyed wife, 
“ you are divorced once and again if you enter the 
house,” and she afterwards enter it, two divorces 
take place upon her according to all.— Vide Hiddyah, 
page 234. 

Principle. CCCCVII. If a man say to his unenjoyed wife, 
“you are divorced once before once,” or “ once and 
after that again,” a single divorce takes place; but 
if he were to say “ you are divorced once, and pre¬ 
vious thereto once,” two divorces (take place); and 
so also if he were to say “ you are divorced once 
after once.*— Ibid. 


* The word ( Zihar ’ is derived from Zikr, the back. In the language of 
the law it signifies a man comparing his wife to any of his female relations 
within such prohibited degree of kindred, whether by blood, by fosterage, or 
by marriage, as renders marriage with them invariably unlawful,—as if he 
were to say (to her by a peculiarity in the Arabic idiom,) “you are to me 
like the back (Zihr) of my mother.” It is essential to Zihar that the person 
compared be the wife of the speaker, in so much that Zihar does not apply to 
a female slave; and competency to pronounce Zihar appertains only to one 
who is a Mussulman, of sound mind and mature age, that pronounced by a 
Zimmi or an infant being nugatory ; and its effect is to prohibit the person 
who pronounces it from carnal connection with his wife, until he shall have 
performed an expiation.—Hidayah, vol i, page 326. 

In times of ignorance Zih&r stood as a divorce, and the law afterwards 
preserved its nature (which is prohibition), but altered its effect to a tem¬ 
porary prohibition, which holds until the performance of expiation.— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 327. 

f The term ‘ choose ’ also is one of the implicative terms of divorce, and 
so is the expression * your business is in your hands.’ These, however, have 
been commented upon in the Section treating of the husband’s delegation of 
divorce to his wife. See ante, pp. 395—400. 
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CCCOVIII. The rule in these cases is that, **“]■»■■ 
when that which is first uttered takes effect first, — 
there is but one repudiation, and when that which Prineiph. 
(is first) uttered is the second of taking efiect there 
are two repudiations.* 

CCCCIX. If a husband say to his wife “ you Principle. 
are divorced twice by twice,” intending the multiple, 
yet no more than two divorces take place.—Hidayah, 
page 218. 

CCCCX. An express repudiation may be added Prmmpu. 
to another express one as if a person should say 
(to his wife) “thou art repudiated,” whereupon 
one repudiation would take place, and should then 
say “ thou art repudiated,” when another would 
take efiect. So, also, an express repudiation may be 
added to one that is irrevocable.* 

CCCCXI. But if he were to say “1 intended to Principle 
make a ghaliz (aggravated) irrevocable*)- repudi¬ 
ation” regard must be paid to his allegation, and an 
aggravated illegality would in consequence be 
incurred.* 

CCCCXII. If a man say to his wife “you are Principle 
under three divorces all but one,” two divorces take 
place; and if he say “ all but two,” one divorce 
takes place.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 278 j 

For it is a rule that this figure of speech termed *istisn&' 
(exception) is expressive of a remainder from the whole 
of a given number from which an exception is made, and 
this is approved.— Ibid. 

CCCCXHI. If the woman were to reply “ I have Principle* 
divorced myself with one divorce,” or “ I have chosen 


* Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, pp, 526, 532.—B. Big., pp. 226 —232. 

f There are two kinds of irrevocable repudiation: the * khafif * or light, 
and 1 ghaliz ’ or aggravated, which is triple and prevents marriage, before 
the woman was married to another husband, who died, or divorced her after 
consummation,—See pp. 443 and 444. 
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myself by one divorce,” one divorce only takes place; 
and this divorce is irreversible, although the reply be 
delivered in express, and not in ambiguous, terms. 

Because it bears relation to the words of the husband, 
which being an implication amount to a delegation of 
irreversible divorce, and not of reversible.—Hid&yah, yoL i, 
page 249. 

CCCCXIY. If a man say to his wife “one 
divorce is at your option,” or “ choose with respect 
to a single divorce,” and she reply “ I have chosen 
myself,” one divorce reversible takes place.— 
Hiddyab, vol. i, page 248. 

CCCCXY. If a man say to his wife “ yon are 
under divorce,” or “ you are divorced by divorce,” 
or “ you are divorced according to divorce” without 
any particular intention, or intending thereby one 
divorce, or two divorces, a single divorce reversi¬ 
ble takes place, and if his intention be three divorces* 
a triple divorce takes place accordingly.— Ibid., 
page 214. 

CCCCXVI, If the husband were to say (to h is 
wife) “you are completely separated,” intending 
three divorces, three take place accordingly, where 
such is his intention.—Hiddyah, page 246. 

Because this complete separation is of two descriptions— 
the mild and the rigorous, and it follows that intention with 
respect to one of these holds good.— Ibid. 

CCCCXYTI. If a man should give one repudia-* 
tion to his wife being a free woman, and should then 
say to her “ thou art absolutely separated ” (bain), 
meaning thereby two repudiations, only one would 
take effect; but if he intend three, there would 
be three.* See ante, page 413. 


* Fatawfi Alamgiri, vol, i, page 529.—B. Dig., page 230. 
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■ CCCCXVin. If a man says to his wife “ one ' L ^ r , u I RR 
divorce is at your option,” or “ choose with respect to — 
a single divorce,” and she reply “ I have chosen Principle. 
myself,” one divorce reversible takes place.— 1 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 249. 

Because the man has given the woman an option so 
far as one divorce, and expressing it in direct terms (as 
above) the divorce proceeding from it is reversible.—■ 
Hid£yah, vol. i, page 249. 

CCCCXIX. When a man divorces a woman Principle. 
before cohabitation, by saying to her “you are 
divorced thrice,” three divorces take place upon her, 
because he has here given three collectively; but if 
he pronounce the three separately, saying “ you are 
divorced,—divorced,—divorced,” one divorce irre¬ 
versible takes place from the first, but nothing from 
the second or third.* 

Because each repetition of the word divorce is a separ¬ 
ate execution of divorce; and the first of them having 
already rendered the woman decisively and irreversibly 
divorced, it follows that the second and third cannot take 
effect upon her.* And it is the same where he says “ you 
are divorced once and again,” (where a single divorce takes 
place), because the woman becomes completely divorced by 
the first part of the sentence.—HicUyah, vol. i, page 233. 

CCCCXX. If a man add to the wording of principle. 
repudiation, a word signifying vehemence, ampli¬ 
fication, irrevocability, certainty, enormity, gravity, 
strong, the basest, worst, hardest, like a moun¬ 
tain, broad, long, or the like, one irrevocable or 
irreversible divorce always takes place, but some¬ 
times two and sometimes even three divorces take 
place, if such be the intention of the divorcer and 
capability of the additional word (a). 


* See ante , pp. 387 & 388. 
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(a.) If a man give to the divorce, which he is pronounc¬ 
ing, a description of particular vehemence or amplification, 
as if he were to say “ you are divorced irreversibly,” or 
“ you are divorced to a certainty,” an irreversible divorce 
takes place, whether the wife whom he so addresses may 
have been enjoyed or not.—Bid&yah, vol. i, page 229* 

If a man say to his wife “ you are divorced irreversibly,” 
or “ you are divorced to a certainty,” and intend by his 
words “ you are divorced” to express one divorce, and by 
the additional words “ irreversibly,” or “ to a certainty,” 
another divorce, two divorces irreversible take place, as 
these expressions are of themselves capable of effecting 
divorce.—Hiddyah, vol, i, page 230. 

If a husband say to his wife u you are under a most 
enormous divorce,” a divorce irreversible takes place, 
because divorce is thus described only with a view to its 
effect in the immediate dissolution of the marriage^ and 
hence the description of it by enormity is the same as by 
irreversibility. And it is the same if ne were to say “ a 
most base divorce,” or " the worst kind of divorce and 
so also if he were to say u a diabolical divorce,'” or €t an 
irregular divorce,” because reversible divorce is restricted 
to those of the regular description, j[or TaUk-us-sunna,] 
and consequently all others are of an irreversible nature.— 
Hid&yab, vol. i, page 230. 

If a man say to his wife “ you are under a divorce like 
a mountain,” a divorce irreversible takes place according 
to Hanifah and Muhammad. Abti Yusuf holds that the 
divorce is reversible, because a mountain is a single thing, 
and hence the comparison of divorce with a mountain 
gives the former a description of unity. The argument 
of the other two sages is, that simile in divorce is always 
used in an amplifying sense; and amplification implies 
irreversibility, whence a divorce irreversible is the effect.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 230 and 231. 

If a man say to his wife “ you are under a most vehe¬ 
ment divorce,” or “ you are divorced like a thousand,” or 
“ a houseful,” one divorce irreversible takes place, unless 
his intention be three divorces, in which case three take 
place accordingly.-r>Hid&yah, vol. i, page 231. 
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If a man say to his wife " yon are repudiated by a Lacruna 
heavy divorce,” or “ by a broad,” or “ by a long divorce,” 
one divorce irreversible takes place; because a thing of 
which the reparation is impracticable is called heavy, and 
an irreversible divorce is of this kind, inasmuch as the 
reparation of it is difficult; and with respect to those things 
of which the reparation is difficult, it is common to say 
“ they are long and broad.”—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 232. 

Vide Fat&w& Alamgiri, page 524.—B. Dig., page 225. 

CCCCXXI. The general rule with regard to 
the description of repudiation is, that if the des¬ 
cription be such as is not applicable to repudiation, 
the description is to be treated as a mistake or 
redundant, and a revocable repudiation takes place.* 

—Ibid. 

CCCCXXII. A woman can repudiate herself r™d P k. 
under authority from her husband delegated either 
by himself, or obtained by her at her own instance, 
and if she so repudiate herself, the number of 
divorces and the revocability or irrevocability thereof 
are ascertainable according to the husband’s 
expression or intentions. 

A woman says to her husband “ repudiate me, 
repudiate me, and repudiate me,” and the husband says 
“ 1 have repudiated thee,” this amounts to three repudia¬ 
tions, whether he means three or not; and if she had used 
the same expressions without the connective tea (and), 
as “ repudiate me, repudiate me, repudiate me,” and the 
husband had answered “ I have repudiated thee,” there 
would be three repudiations if he intended three, and only 
one, if he intended one or had no particular intention. If 
she should say “ repudiate me thrice,” and he should answer 
“ thou art repudiated,” or “ then thou art repudiated,” 
there would be only one repudiation; but if the answer 
were “ I have repudiated thee,” it would amount to three. 

A woman says to her husband “repudiate me,” and he 
answers “ thou art not my wife,” it has been said that this 
effects a repudiation without the necessity of intention. 


« 


* Futfvrft Alamgiri, yol. i, page 52.—B. Dig. page 225, 
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A woman says to her husband "repudiate me,” and 
he answers “ thou art single,” she is repudiated once. 
Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 502.—B. Dig. page 214. 

It is almost impossible to say by way of a general rule 
as to how a revocable or an irrevocable divorce is effected, 
and when and how one, two, or three divorces take place. 
All that can be said on this point is, that— 

CCCCXXIII. The sentence of repudiation pro¬ 
nounced in the aksan form always effects one divorce 
revocable (1) ;*•—the repudiation given for the first 
time to an unenjoyed wife produces an irrevocable 
divorce, after which if any other is given to her 
the same has no effect, as being unnecessary (2);— 
if a word signifying similitude or comparison, 
worst, strongest or the like, is added to a phrase 
expressive of repudiation, it renders the latter an 
irrevocable divorce (3);—the ambiguous or implica¬ 
tive terms of repudiation, excepting three, produce, 
each, three divorces, if intended,. otherwise, an 
irrevocable divorce (4);—and the separation caused 
by lian, fla, impotency or the like (5), as well by 
khula (6 ), effects one divorce irrevocable. As to the 
number of divorces taking place, it generally 
depends upon the number, or number of signs, or 
upon the expression or mode of expression used, as 
well as upon the husband’s intention expressed or 
implied by the words used by him (7). There can¬ 
not be more than three repudiations, of which the 
first, as well as the second, if not irrevocable, com¬ 
pletes the divorce after completion of the iddat, 
and the third is always irrevocable and completes 
the divorce without waiting for the expiration of 
the iddat (8), which must be observed in every kind 
or case of divorce. 


• (1) Roe ante , page 385. 

(2) See ante , page 388. 

~(3) See ante , pp. 415 & 419. 
(4) See ante, pp. 412 & 413. 


(5) See ante, pp. 406—411. 

(6) Vide page 424 et seq. 

(7) See ante , pp. 402, 414, 415, &<*• 

(8) See ante , pp. 402, 417, 433, 
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The result of revocable and irrevocable divorces taking Lecture 
place is, that— _ 

CCCCXXIV. In the case of an irrevocable 
divorce being effected by the lirst or second repudia¬ 
tion the husband can take back his divorced wife 
by remarrying her before or after the comple¬ 
tion of the iddat t while in the case of a revocable 
divorce taking place he can retain or take her 
back without remarrying; but after the third 
divorce 'which becomes not only irrrevocable but 
aggravated (mughallazah) he cannot take her back 
by remarrying her immediately after the divorce 
or completion of the tddat, but after she was 
married to another man and divorced by him after, 
consummation, or was left a widow at his death. 

All these will be treated of in detail in the following 
Lecture. 



LECTURE XIY. 


Principle. 


ON KHULi,* IDDAT,f RAjAT,t AND REMARRIAGE 

OP A DIVORCED WIPE. 


CCCCXXV. In the event of disagreement 
between a husband and wife, and there being scarcely 
a hope of reunion, the latter, upon giving a pro¬ 
perty by way of compensation to her husband, may 
obtain from him an effective divorce, or release 
from the marriage tie (a).— This release is technically 
termed khula.* 

(a.) When married parties disagree, and are apprehen¬ 
sive that they cannot observe the bounds prescribed by 
Almighty God (or, in other words, perform the duties 
incumbent on them by the marriage relation), there is no 
objection to the woman’s ransoming herself from her hus¬ 
band with property, in consideration of which he is to 
give her a khul&, and when they have done this, one irre¬ 
vocable repudiation takes place, and she is liable for the 
property.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 669.—B. Dig., 
page 304. 

Whenever enmity takes place between husband and 
wife, and they both see reason to apprehend that the ends 
of marriage are not likely to be answered by a continuance 
of their union, the woman need not seruple to release 


* Khula in its primitive sense means to draw off or dig np. In law it 
signifies an agreement entered into for the purpose of dissolving a marriage 
in lien of compensation paid by the wife to her husband out of her property. 
This is the definition of it in the J&nu-ur-Eamuz.—Hamilton’s Hid&yab, 
vol. i, page 313. 

In common parlance, however, 4 khuU 9 is the release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a compensation or consideration. 

f 4 lddat ’ is a woman’s abstinence from sexual enjoyment on the occasion 
of divorce, or dissolution of marriage caused by legal separation from her 
husband, or by his death. 

% 4 Rajit * is the retention or taking back of a wife revocably divorced. 
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herself from the power of her husband by offering such Lectors 
a compensation as may induce him to liberate her.— X1V * 
Hid&yah, yol. i, page 314. 

CCCCXXVI. If a husband offers to divorce his Principle. 
wife for a compensation, and she consents, divorce 
takes place, and she becomes answerable for the 
compensation. 

Because the husband is empowered of himself to pro¬ 
nounce either an immediate or a suspended divorce, and he 
here suspends the divorce upon the assent of the woman, 
who is at liberty to agree to the compensation, as she has 
authority over her own person.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 316. 

CCCCXXYII. Where the compensation is thus Principle. 
offered and accepted, a single divorce irreversible 
takes place in virtue of khuld, and the woman is 
answerable for the amount of it.—Hidayah, vol. i, 
page 314 

CCCCXXVin. The compensation for khuld Principle. 
may consist of anything which is lawful for 
dower (6). 

(b.) Whatever is capable of being accepted as a dower, 
is also capable of being accepted as compensation for khula . 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 318. 

What is lawful for dower is lawful to be the exchange in 
khula.* See ante, pages 346 & 347. 


Annotatiobs. 

ccccxxvi, ccccxxvii. When a husband has repudiated his wife for 
property, and she has accepted, an irrevocable repudiation takes effect, 
and she is liable for the property.—Fataw4 Alamgirf, vol. i, page 677.— 
B. Dig., page 312. 

A wife is at liberty with her husband's consent to purchase from him 
her freedom from the bonds of marriage.—Macn. M. L., Chap, vii, 
Princ. 28. 


* FaUwa Alamgiri, vol, i, page 675.—B. Dig., pp. 305 & 310. 
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Consequently,— 

CCCCXXIX. When a khuld has been entered 

a 

into for wine, pork, carrion,. or blood,* and the 
husband has accepted the terms, a separation is 
established between the parties, but none of the 
things specified is obligatory on the wife ; nor has 
she to restore any part of the dower (c).* 


(c.) If the thing offered to the husband in return for 
khuld be not lawful property (as if the woman were to 
desire him to grant her khuld in lieu of wine or a hog, and 
he consent, saying “ I agree to a khuld in lieu of such 
wine,” or so forth,) a divorce irreversible takes place, but 
nothing is due to the husband. —Hid&yah, vol. i, page 316. 

Principle. CCCCXXX. The khuld is effected generally 
by giving back the dower or a portion thereof, and 
sometimes by giving' something else—either solely, 
or in addition to the dower. 


When the aversion is on the part of the husband, it 
is not lawful for him to take anything from her in 
exchange for the khul&. But this is only as a matter of 
conscience; and if he should take it, the legal effect is 
valid notwithstanding, and she has no right to demand res¬ 
titution of what she has given. And when the aversion is 
on her part, ‘ we ’ abominate his taking from her more 
than he gave her dower; but, notwithstanding, it is lawful 
for him judicially to take more.f 

Pn»api«. CCCCXXXI. If the wife has been enjoyed, but 
she has not as yet taken possession of the dower, 
then she is to relinquish her claim to the same ; if, 
however, the whole or any part of the dower has 
already been enjoyed by her, then she must give 
back the same if possible, otherwise property equi¬ 
valent thereto, or the property which was stipulated 
to be given in exchange for the khuld (d). 


* These are no property with Mnssalmans. See ante , pp. 346 & 347* 
t Ffttawa Alan)girl, yoL i, pp, 669 & 675,—B, Dig,, pp. 904 & 3i<X 
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( d .) When a khula* has been entered into for the pro- Lecture 
perty named, known, and equal to the dower, then if the XIV ‘ 
woman has been enjoyed, and she has taken possession of 
the dower, she must deliver the exchange for the khula to 
her husband, f 

(d.) When a khuld has been entered into for the dower, 
then if the woman has been enjoyed and has obtained pos¬ 
session of it, the husband may reclaim it from her; and if 
she has not obtained possession of it, his liability for the 
whole dower falls to the ground, and neither party has any 
claim against the other for anything. If, again, she has not 
been enjoyed, yet has obtained possession of the dower, sup¬ 
posing it to be a thousand dirams , the husband may revert 
to her for the whole thousand on a favorable construction ; 
and if she has not obtained possession of the dower, her 
right to the whole falls to the ground on a favorable con¬ 
struction, and he has no further claim against her.f 

(d.) When a khuld has been entered into for a tenth of 
the dower (still supposing it to be a thousand dirams ), then 
if the woman has been enjoyed and has got possession of 
the dower, the husband may sue her for a hundred dirams 9 
but must relinquish the remainder according to all their 
opinions.t 

What has been said applies to cases where a khuld has 
been entered into for the whole, or a part of the dower; 
but when they have entered into a mubdrdi for the whole, 
or a part of the dower, then the answer would be the same 
according to both Abu Hanifah and Abd Yusuf \ as accord¬ 
ing to the former alone in the case of khula. f 

When a man has said to his wife “ Thou hast bought 
from me three repudiations for thy dower and maintenance 
during iddatf and she has answered “ I have bought/’ 
there is no repudiation till he say “ I have sold,” unless 
he intended to confirm the fact, and not to make an offer.f 

But,— 

CCCCXXXIL If he should say u Buy of me Principle. 
three repudiations for thy dower and the mainte- 


* Here the word in the original is * roukhalat * which signifies mutual 
release. 

t Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 669,670 & 673.—B. Dig., pp. 305—309. 
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nance of thy iddat," and she should say u I have 
bought,” there would be a complete khuld between 
them. And if he were to say “ I have sold thyself 
to thee,” and she “ I have bought,” there would be. 
an irrevocable repudiation.* 

A man has said to his wife “ I have sold to thee thy 
business for a thousand dirams ” and she has said at the- 
meeting “ I have chosen myself*” repudiation takes effect 
at the thousand. * 

CCCCXXXIIL When a man makes a khuld for 
what is due to his wife of her dower, and it appears, 
that nothing is due to her by him, she must restore; 
the dower to him.* 

CCCCXXXIV. But if he should give or enter 
in to a khuld with her, to give her one talak for the 
dower that is due to her, well knowing that no dower 
is due to her by him, and she should accept, one 

G ratuitous repudiation would take effect, which would 
e irrevocable in the case of khuld , and revocable in 
that of talak.* 

CCCCXXXV. If a woman say to her husband* 
“ grant me khuld for what is in my hand,” and he 
agree, and it should afterwards appear that she had 
nothing in her hand, divorce takes place ; but. 
nothing remains incumbent upon the woman, as she 
has not deceived her husband by any specific men¬ 
tion of property. —Hidayah, vol. i,. page 318. 

CCCC XXXVI. But if she were to say “ grant, 
me khuld for the property in my hand,” and he 
agree accordingly, and it should appear that she had 
nothing in her hand, she must in this ease return to 
him her dower.— Ibid. 


* Fatawa Al&mgiri, vok i, pp. 670, 673 & 674.—B. Dig., pp. 307—309. 
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CCCCXXXYn. When a khuld has been entered Lr £[£ re 
into, any addition made to the exchange is void.* —' 

If a woman should enter into a khula on the terms of Prvncipie. 
keeping a child till puberty, the khula is valid if the. child 
be a female ;f but not so if the child be a son. And when 
it is said that a khuld would be lawful on the terms of 
keeping a child, it is to be understood that the time for 
which the child is to be kept is specified, for otherwise it 
would not be valid.* 

CCCCXXXVIII. If a woman say to her husband Principle. 
“ divorce me thrice for one thousand dirams ,” and 
he pronounce a single divorce, there remains in¬ 
cumbent upon her one-third of the thousand dirams* 

Because in requiring three divorces for the whole sum, 
she has required each divorce separately for a third of that 
sum. It is, however, to be observed that the single 
divorce pronounced in this case is irreversible as being 
given for property.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 319. 

But— 

CCCCXXXIX. If a man say to his wife “ divorce m „. fj , rr 
yourself thrice for (or upon payment of) one thou¬ 
sand dirams” and she pronounce upon herself one. 
divorce, no effect whatever takes place.—Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 320. 

Because the husband is not desirous that she should 
become separated for anything short of the whole sum 
specified: contrary to the case where the proposal comes 
from the wife (as in the preceding instance).—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, page 320. 

CCCCXL. If a man should say (to his wife) principle. 
“ give thyself a khuld ,” and she say “ I have given 
myself a khuld from thee,” and the husband should 
allow it, it would be lawful without any property.* 


• Fatawi Alamgm, vol. 1, pp. 671 & 672.—B. Dig., pp. 307 & 308, 
t See Hazdnant in Lecture xy. 
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CCCCXLI. If a man say to his wife “ you are 
divorced upon payment of one thousand dirams” and 
she agree divorce takes place upon her, and the 
husband has a claim upon her for the thousand 
dirams. —Hidayab, vol. i, page 320. 

CCCCXLII. When he has repudiated her before 
consummation for a thousand, and three thousand 
are due by him to her for dower, one thousand 
and five hundred drop by reason of the repudiation 
being before consummation ; and the remainder 
being a debt against him, one thousand of it is set 
off against her liability, and she is entitled to revert 
to him for five hundred.* 

CCCCXLIII. When he has made the dower into> 
three parts, and repudiated her once for a third of 
the dower, and then a second and a third time in like 
manner, three repudiations take effect, but only one- 
third of the dower drops, the husband being liable 
for the remainder.* 

CCCCXLIV. When a khula is made for some¬ 
thing to be fixed by him or her, or by a stranger, it 
is lawful as in the case of dower, with this differ¬ 
ence that there the standard is the proper dower, 
while here it is the dower he may have given her.* 

If, then, it were to be fixed by the husband, and he 
should specify that amount or less, it would be valid; but 
if he were to specify more, it would not be so unless 
assented to by the wife; and in like manner if it were to be 
fixed by her, and she should specify that amount or more, 
it would be lawful; but if less, the abatement would not 
be established unless he were content. In like manner 
when the amount is to be fixed by a stranger, and he speci¬ 
fies more or less than the amount given by the husband, 
thereupon abatement is not established, unless assented 
to by the wife or husband, as the case may be.* 


* Fntawa Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 676 & 677.—B. Dig., pp. 311 & 312. 
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CCCCXLV. The husband and wife can mutu- Le ^ rk 
ally discharge themselves, and the mutual discharge — 
leaves each party without any claim upon the Principle. 
other (f ). 

(/.) A mubdrat or mutual discharge (signified by a 
man saying to his wife, “I am discharged from the 
marriage between you and me,” and her consenting to it,) 
is the same as khula, that is to say, in consequence of 
the declaration of both, every claim which each had upon 
the other drops, so far as those claims are connected with 
their marriage .—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 323. Consequently, 

When a khuld is made by means of the words khuld , it 
does not occasion a release of any other debts than dower, 
according to Atrih Hanifah as reported in the Zfihir-ur-* 
Raw&yit, which is held to be correct. In like manner 
with regard to the word mubdrat , though there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion, the correct view is that it does not occasion 
a release of other debts than dower. So, also, with regard 
to the words sale and purchase ; though there is the like 
difference of opinion, the most correct is that, like khuld 
and mubdrat , they do not occasion a release of other debts 
than dower. Neither these words, nor repudiation for pro¬ 
perty, occasion a release of maintenance during iddat, with¬ 
out a condition to that effect, according to all opinions. 

Nor do they effect a release from the maintenance of a 
child, or the hire of suckling it, without a special condition. 

Fat£w& Alamgin, vol. i, page 669.—B. Big., pages 304 & 

305. 

CCCCXLYI. Whether the word khuld or Principle, 
mubdrat (which means mutual release), or sale be 
employed, as for instance, whether a person should 
say “I have given thee a khuld for a thousand 
dirams” or u repudiated thee for a thousand,” or 
“released thee,” or “sold thyself to thee,” or “thy 
repudiation to thee for a thousand,” repudiation 


Annotations. 

ccccxlvi. Khuld and mubdrat cause every right to fall or cease which 
either party has against the other depending on marriage,—Fatawa 
Alamgin, vol. i, page 669,— B. Dig., page 304. 
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does not take effect without her acceptance at the 
meeting, for the transaction is exchange.* 

COCCXLVIL Khuld may be entered into or 
effected through an authorized agent. One person 
may represent both the husband- and wife.— Vide 
Fatawa Alamglrf, vol. i, page €85.—B. Dig., page 
318. 

CCCCXLVIH. A father may, with the permit 
sion of his grown-up daughter, enter into a khula for 
her or her dower ; but if done without her consent 
or subsequent sanction, and the father has not given 
security for the dower, the transaction is not lawful, 
and the khula is without effect.* 

But if be has given security repudiation takeB effect; 
except, however, insomuch that it is not operative till the 
news reach her and she approves; and if she does not 
approve of it, she may have recourse to the husband for 
her dower, and he can sue the father on his security.* 

CCCCXLIX. The khula entered into by a father 
on behalf of his infant daughter is invalid, unless he 
engage to hold himself responsible for the compen¬ 
sation, or refer it to the consent of his daughter, 
where she is competent (a). 

(a.) If a father transact a khuld with the husband of 
his infant daughter, agreeing to pay the consideration out 
of her property, the khuld is not valid with respect to her. 
If a father transact a khuld on the part of his infant 
daughter for a certain, sum, engaging to hold himself 
responsible for the payment, the khuld is valid, and the sum 
specified becomes incumbent upon him.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 324. 

CCCCL. Khuld or divorce is not demandable 
as a right by the wife on payment of consideration. 

Held that, by the Muhammadan law, divorce is not 
demandable as a right by the wife on payment of considera- 


* Vide Fatawa Alamgiri, voL i, pp. 669 & 686.—B. Dig., pp. 304,318, 319. 
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tion.—Moulavee Abdul Wohab versus Musfiammat Hingoo Lkotijr« 
and another. The 5th of May 1832.—Select Sudder - 
Dewanny Adawlut Reports, vol. v, page 200. 


* Iddat ’ is the waiting for a definite period, which is iddat 
incumbent on a woman after the dissolution of a rightful or defiued * * * § 
semblable marriage that haB been confirmed by consumma¬ 
tion or by death (of the husband).* 


CCCCLT. When the husband of a woman has Prtndpi ». 
died, or divorced her after consummation or valid 
retirement,f it is incumbent upon her to abstain 
for a fixed period from uniting in marriage with 
another man, in order that it might be ascertained 
whether or not she is pregnant by the deceased or 

the divorcer. This abstinence is termed iddat (a). 

* 

(a.) When a man has married a woman by a lawful 
contract, and has repudiated her after consummation, or 
after a valid retirement,! it is incumbent on her to observe 
An iddat.% 


CCCCLII. But if the marriage were invalid, P^ndpie. 
and the judge should make a separation between 
the parties before consummation, though after a 
valid retirement,! the iddat would not be incumbent; 
while if the separation should not take place till 
after consummation, she would have to observe an 
iddat reckoning from the time of separation: and 
so, also, in the case of a separation without a 
judicial decree.J 


Iddat is not clue for connection under a marriage con¬ 
tracted by a Fazfili,§ nor for illicit intercourse (zin&) 
accordiug to Abu Hanifah and Muhammad.} 


* By iddat U understood the term of probation incumbent upon a woman 
in consequence of the dissolution of marriage after carnal connection : the 
most approTed definition of iddat is, the term by the completion of which a 
new marriage is rendered lawful —Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. i, page 859, 

f See ante, pp. 954 & 857. 

t Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 711.—B. Dig., page 350. 

§ See ante, pp. 339 8c 340. 
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Any separation without repudiation comes within the 
same meaning in respect of iddat , as, for instance, when it 
takes place under the options of puberty and emancipation, 
or for want of equality, or by reason of one of the married 
parties becoming the property of the other, because it has 
been made incumbent for tne purpose of ascertaining the 
state of the womb. 

CCCCLIII. The iddat (or abstinence on 
account) of divorce commences immediately upon 
divorce, and that of widowhood upon the decease 
of the husband.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 366. 

If, therefore, a woman be not informed of her widowhood 
or divorce, until such time as the term of iddat be passed, 
her iddntia then accomplished, because the occasion of iddat 
being incumbent is widowhood or divorce, and it is there¬ 
fore held to commence upon the occurrence of the occasion. 
Our modern doctors have decreed that the iddat of divorce 
should not be held to commence until the divorce be pub¬ 
licly declared.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 366. 

The above respects a valid marriage ; but— 

CCCCLIV. In an invalid marriage the iddat com¬ 
mences immediately upon the Kazf s decree of separa¬ 
tion, or upon the determination of the husband, 
expressly signified, to refrain from carnal connec¬ 
tion.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 366. 


Annotation. 

ccccliii, ccccliv. The iddat of repudiation commences from the repudia¬ 
tion, and that of death from the death ; so that, if the events are not known 
until the period of the iddat has actually passed, it is held to have 
expired. The iddat for an invalid marriage runs from the separation, or 
the day that the man determined on abandoning the connection. When 
a man has repudiated his wife, and then denied the fact, whereupon 
she establishes it against him by proof, and the Judge pronoun^ % 
decree of separation, the iddat is to be reckoned from the time of the 
repudiation, not from the decree.—Fatkwk Alamgirf, vol. i, pp. 411 & 
413.—B. Dig., pp. 360 & 366. 
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CCCCLV. Four descriptions of women are 
exempted from observing the iddat, namely, 1—a —' 
woman who has been repudiated before consumma- Principle. 
tion; 2—an alien who has come under protection 
into the country of Islam , having left her husband 
in the hostile country ( dar-uUharb ); 3—two sisters 
married under one contract; 4—more than four 
women married together under one contract, whose 
marriage has been dissolved. 

CCCCLVI. When a man repudiates his wife^ PWnci P < *- 
being a free woman, either by a reversible or an 
irreversible divorce, or when separation takes place 
between a husband and wife without divorce, after 
carnal connection, the iddat (or the term of proba- 
tion) consists of three terms of her courses, provided 
she be one who is subject to the menstrual dis* 
charge.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 359. 


Annotations. 

ccccly. Four women are not liable to iddat, namely, 1st, a woman who 
has been repudiated before consummation; 2nd, a harbiah or alien, who 
has come under protection into ( our ’ dar, having left her husband in 
the d&r-ul-harb; 3rd, two sisters married by one contract which has 
been cancelled; 4th, more than four women connected together in one 
contract which has been dissolved.—Fatawi Alamgiri, page 711.— 
B. Dig., page 351. 

cccclvi. When a man has repudiated his wife absolutely or revocably, 
or three times, or a separation has taken place between them without 
repudiation, and she is free and subject to monthly courses, her iddat is 
three terms of the courses, whether the free woman be a muslimah or 
a kitdbiah. —Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 712.—B. Dig., page 351. 

The separation which takes place between a married couple, inde¬ 
pendent of divorce, bears the same construction as divorce, because the 
iddat is made incumbent in a case of divorce for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether the woman be pregnant, and the same necessity occurs 
where separation takes place between a husband and an enjoyed wife 
without divorce. The separation without divorce may be occasioned 
either by a woman admitting the son of her husband to carnal con¬ 
nexion, or by her apostatizing from the faith.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 359. 
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iwrnmB CCCCLVTI. The iddat of one who, from extreme 
—' youth or old age, is not subject to the courses, or 
Principle, who, though she nas arrived at the age of puberty, 
has never menstruated, is three months* (not three 
terms of her courses).f 

Principle, CCCCLYIII. "When a repudiated woman has 
kept (observed) one or two courses, and they then 
cease, the iddat is not completed until she despair 
of their return; she must commence anew by 
months.^ 

Principle . CCCCLIX. The iddat of a pregnant woman is 

accomplished by her delivery, whether she be a 
slave or free.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 360. 

Because God in the sacred writings has ordained res¬ 
pecting woman in that situation.— Ibid, 


Annotations. 

cccdvii. The iddat of a woman who, on account of extreme youth, or 
age, is not subject to the menstrual discharge, is three months, because 
God has so ordained in the sacred writings.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page $60. 

ccccix. The iddat of a pregnant woman continues till her delivery, 
whether she be free or an absolute slave, or a mudabburah , muk&tabah , 
umm-iwalad or mu&taeaah, also whether she be a muslimah or kitdbtuh , 
or the iddat were occasioned by repudiation, death, relinquishment, or 
connection under a semblance of right, and whether the pregnancy be 
such that the nasab or paternal descent of the issue is established or not, 
as, for instance, where a man has married a woman already pregnant by 
zind or fornication.—FatSwa Alamglri, vol. i, page 713.—B. Dig., 
page 369. 


* Fatawa Alamglri, vol. i, page 712.—B. Dig., pp. $51 & 355. 
f A young girl being repudiated by her husband, three months of her iddat 
have passed except one day, when the courses appear; in these circumstances 
the iddat is not completed until they have occurred three times.—B. Dig., 
page 355. 

J So also of one who has seen the discharge for a day, after which it has 
disappeared, the iddat is by months ; but if the discharge has appeared for 
three days and then ceased, the iddat is by courses ; while if it continue for 
anything less than three days, the iddat is by months. When a young 
girl, who is under iddat by months, menstruates, the reckoning is void, ana 
she must commence anew by courses.—Fatawa Alamgiri, page 712.— 
B. Dig., page 351. 
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CCCCLX. The iddat of a female slave is two Lkcttur* 
terms of her courses. Where the female slave is —- 
one who, from extreme youth or age, is not subject Principle, 
to the menstrual discharge, her iddat is one month 
and a half on account of her bondage.—Hid&yah, 
vol. ii, page 360. 

CCCCLXI. If an ayisah* be in her iddat , count- Principle 
ing it by months, and the menstrual discharge should 
chance to appear upon her, in this case all regard to 
that portion of the iddat which has been counted by 
months drops, and her iddat commences de novo , 
to be counted by the terms of her courses.—Hida- 
yah, vol. i, page 362. 

CCCCLXII. The iddat of a woman wedded by PnWpfo. 
an invalid marriage is counted by her courses; both 
in case of her husband’s death, and also of a sepa¬ 
ration taking place between them; and so likewise 
that of a woman with whom a man has had carnal 
connection erroneously.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 363. 

Because in those cases the iddat is incumbent merely 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the woman be 
pregnant and not as a right of marriage; and as the 


Annotations. 

cccclx. The iddat of an absolute slave, or a mudabbarah , umm-t* 
walad, or muhdtibah , is two terms of the courses after repudiation or 
cancellation; or if she be not subject to the courses, it is a month and a 
half.—Fat&wa Alamgirf, voL i, page 714.—B. Dig., page 353. 

cccclxi. If a free woman be an dytiah, that is, one who has despaired 
of having issue, her iddat is three months. But if, after beginning to 
reckon by months, she should perceive the discharge, she must begin 
anew and reckon by courses , that is, when it has come in the usual way, 
for its return negatives her despair. When an dyisah has kept part of 
her iddat by months, and then is pregnant, the iddat is to be completed 
by delivery.—Fat&wa Alamgiri, page 714.—B. Dig., page 353. 


* Literally a despair er, that is, a woman whose courses are stopped, and 
who is consequently supposed to be past child-bearing. 
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courses are tbe means of ascertaining the state of the 
womb, the iddat of those women is to he counted by their 
returns.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 363. 

CCCCLXIII. When a man has consummated with 
a woman under a semblance of right, or a marriage 
that is invalid, he is liable for the dower, and she to 
an iddat for three courses if she be free, and two if 
she be a slave, and that whether her husband have 
died leaving her surviving, or has separated from 
her while living, while, if from extreme youth or 
old age, she is not subject to the courses, her iddat, 
when free, is three months, and one month and a 
half when a slave.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i,page 712. 
—B. Dig., page 352. 

CCCCLXIV. Upon the death of a husband, 
whether free or a slave, the term of iddat for his widow 
if a free woman (of any description) is four months 
and ten days and night, and that for a slave (of any 
description) is half of that period. This iddat, 
however, is incumbent only in the case of valid mar¬ 
riage, no matter whether the same has been consum¬ 
mated or not. 

CCCCLXV. If a man upon his death-bed repu¬ 
diate his wife by a reversible divorce, then the term 


AHHOTATIOIV8. 

occclxiv. The iddat of a free woman upon the decease of her hus¬ 
band is four months and ten days, such being the term mentioned in the 
Kurin; and that of a female slave, in the like circumstance, is two 
months and five days, bondage being restrictive of the half.—Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 360. 

The iddat for a free woman for the death of her husband is four 
months and ten days, whether the marriage were consummated or not, 
or the woman be a muslimak or hitdbiah , or an infant, or an adult, or 
dytiah) or her husband were free or a slave, and whether she had men¬ 
struated within the period or not, provided she does not appear to be 
pregnant. This iddat is not incumbent except for a valid marriage. 
And by ten days are meant ten nights and ten days according to geneari 
agreement.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol.i, page 714,—B. Dig., page 363. 
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of her iddat is four months and ten days according to 
all the doctors; if by an irreversible divorce, then —■ 
according to Abu Hanifah and Muhammad , the term 
is four months and ten days if she complete three 
terms of her courses within that period, otherwise 
the time which may be required to complete three 
menstruations. 

A man having repudiated his wife revocably, she has 
kept the iddat for three terms, except one day, when the 
husband dies: four months and ten days are now incumbent 
on her.—Fatdwd Alamgiri vol. i, page 717.—B. Dig., page 
355. 

CCCCLXVL When a man having repudiated Pr ** ci P u - 
his wife by an irreversible divorce marries her again 
during her iddat* and afterwards divorces her . 
before consummation, a complete dower is in this case 
incumbent upon him, and upon the woman an iddat 
de novo. —Hidayah, vol. i, page 367. 

CCCCLXVII. If a man divorce his wife whilst 
in her courses, the term of her iddat is to be counted 
not from that menstruation but from the next. 

CCCCLXVIII. If a man have erroneously carnal Princi P le - 
connection with a woman who is in her iddat from 
divorce, another iddat becomes incumbent upon her, 


Annotations. 

When a married woman is a slave, and her husband has died leaving her 
surviving him, her iddat is two months and five days. And the same rule 
applies to a mudabbarah , mukdtibah , umm-i-waladrf and muttataah% 
according to Abii Hanifah.—Fatawd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 712.—B. Dig., 
page 353. 

cccclxvii. If a man divorce his wife whilst in her courses, that term 
is not to be counted in her iddat, because the iddat is fixed at three com - 
plete menstruations; and if the above were to be counted, it would 
induce a deficiency, as part of that had passed previous to divorce, and 
therefore cannot be included.—Hid&yah, voL i, page 365, 


* See pp. 443 & 444. 
f See ante , page 275. 

X A slave working out her emancipation. 
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and the two are blended together, that is to say, her 
ensuing courses are counted from both iddatg; and 
if the former iddat should be accomplished before the 
latter, the accomplishment of that still remains 
incumbent upon her.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 363. 

CCCCLXIX. If a man hare carnal connection 
with a woman who is in her iddat from the death of 
her hiisband, she is to complete that of four months 
and ten days, being the iddat of widowhood; at the 
same time counting such terms of her courses as 
may occur within the remainder of that time, so 
that the two iddats may be counted together as far 
as possible.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 366. 

. CCCCLXX. After divorcing his wife by one 
or two revocable repudiations, a man may retain 
her or take her back any time before the expiration 
of the term of iddat (a) or abstinence, even though 
she be unwilling. This retention is termed rajat.* 

(a.) The existence of the iddat is a condition , of raj&t 
(retention), because by raj&t is understood a continuance of 
the marriage (whence the term retention is applied to it), 
and this cannot be established but during the iddat, since 
after that is passed the marriage no longer remains.— 
Hid&yah, vol. l, page 289. 


Annotations. 

' cccclxx. If a man give his wife one or two divorces reversible, be 
may take her back any time before the expiration of her iddat, whether 
she be desirous or not.—Hid&y&h, vol. i, page 289. 

When a man has repudiated his wife by one revocable repudiation, 
or two repudiations, he may retain her while she is still in her iddat, 
whether she be willing or not.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. >, page 645.— 
B. Dig., page 285. 


' * * Rajat ’ signifies the maintaining of a marriage in its former con¬ 
dition while the wife is still in her iddat: or, in other words, a hnsband 
returning to, or receiving back, his wife after divorce, and restoring 
her to her former situation.—Fide Hid&yab, vol, i, page 219,—B. Dig., 
page 285. 
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CCCCLXXI. Retention ( rajat) may be effected 
by words (6) as well as by act (c). — 

(&.) The words of‘ raj6t’ or retention are either sarih or 
kin&yat, that is, as before explained, express or ambigu¬ 
ous. The express words are —“I have brought thee 
back,” or " I have retained thee,” or " I have restored 
thee.” The ambiguous words are—“Thou art to me as 
tliou wast,” or “ Thou art my wife,” and these are not 
sufficient without retention.* 

(c.) A.8 by matrimonial intercourse or touch with Example . 

desire, so also by kissing on the mouth with desire, by 
general agreement.* 

(A, c .) Raj&t is of two species: the first termed ‘express,’ 
where the husband says, for example, “ I have returned to 
(or taken back) my wife,” or addresses the same to her 
personally; and the second, implied, where he has carnal 
connexion, or takes conjugal liberties with her, such as 
viewing those parts of her which are usually concealed, and 
so forth.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 290. 

CCCCLXXII. Retention by an insane person Principle . 
must be by act and not by speech.* 

CCCCLXXIII. Retention like marriage is valid, Principle. 
though made under compulsion, or in jest, or in 
sport, or by mistake ; and if a husband should allow 
a retention as pronounced by a faziili or unautho¬ 
rized person, it would also be valid, but retention 
cannot be suspended on a condition (d).* 

( d.) As if a husband should say 11 When the morrow 
comes,” or “ when thou hast entered the house,” or “ done 
so and so, I have retained thee ” this would, be no rajat 
according to them all. Nor if he were to stipulate for an 


Annotations. 

cccclxxi. As rajdl or retention is established by speech, it may be 
so in likewise by deed.* 


* Fatawa A lamgin, vol. J, pp. 646 & 647.—B. Dig., pp. 285—288. 

1 3 
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option would retention be Valid; and if he should say after 
repudiation ** I have retained thee tomorrow,” or “ the 
beginning of the month,” it would not he valid by all 
opinions.* 

CCCCLXXIY. The repudiated wife, if a free 
woman, cannot be retained after the expiration of her 
third courses, since after that remarriage is the 
only means to take her back. 

CCCCLXXY. It is laudable that the husband 
have two witnesses to bear evidence to his rajdt 
(retention), yet if he have no witnesses the rajdt is 
nevertheless legal.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 291. 

CCCCLXXVI. If a divorced wife who is preg¬ 
nant, or who has brought forth a child, declare that 
he has never had carnal connection with her, he 
(the husband) is nevertheless at liberty to take her 
back (provided it be possible to derive the pregnancy 
from him).— Ibid, page 296. 

Because where the pregnancy appears within such time 
as renders it possible to be derived from him, to him it is to 
be ascribed; and this circumstance proves his connection 
with her, whence a right of rajdt is established in him, as 
the divorce thus appears to be reversible.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 297. 

CCCCLXXYII. In the case of three divorces not 
taking place, but one irrevocable or irreversible 


Annotations. 

ccedxxiv. The right to retain a repudiated wife is at an end as soon 
as she has come out of her third courses if she be free, or the second 
if she be a slave.* 

cccclxxvii. If a man has repudiated his wife irrevocably without 
giving her three repudiations, he may marry her again during her iddat 
or after its expiration.—Fatawa Alamgfrf, vol. i, page 651.—B. Dig., 
page 290. 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, yoI. i, pp. 646 & 647. —B. Dig., pp. 285—288. 
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divorce being effected on the first or second repudia- 
tion, the husband oannot simply retain his wife (as on —' 
the occurrence of a revocable divorce or divorces), 
hut to take her hack he must marry her again 
either during the iddat, or after the expiration 
thereof. 

As the legality of the subject still continues since the. 
utter extinction of such legality depends upon a third 
divorce; and accordingly, until a third divorce take place, 
the legality of the subject continues.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 301. So— 

In a case of irreversible divorce short of three divorces, 
the husband is at liberty to marry his wife again, either 
during her iddat or after its expiration.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 301. But— 

CCCCLXXYIII. In the case of three divorces Principle. 
being given upon a woman who is free, the husband 
cannot take her back by remarrying immediately after 
the third divoree which is always an aggravated 
one (mughallazah), but to take her back he must 
remarry her after she was married to another man, 
who after enjoying her has either divorced her, or > 
died leaving her his widow, and her iddat from him 
is accomplished ( e). 

(e.) If a man pronounce three divorces upon a wife 
who is free, or two upon one who is a slave, she is not 
lawful to him until she shall first have been regularly 
espoused by another man, who, having duly consummated, 
afterwards divorces her or dies, and her iddat from lain 
be accomplished, because God has said “ if he divorce her. 


Annotations. 

cccclxxviii. But when he has repudiated her three times, being a free 
woman, or twice being a slave, it Is not lawful for him to marry her 
again till Bhe has been married by a valid and operative contract to 
another husband, who, after enjoying her, has repudiated, or died leav¬ 
ing her his widow. And in this there is no difference whether the repu¬ 
diated woman were an enjoyed wife or not so.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, 
page 651.—B. Dig*, page 290. 
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Lkcturk she is not after that lawful to him (that is after a third 
divorce), until she marry another husband.” And here 
two divorces to a slave are the same as three to a free 
woman, because the legality of the subject has only half 
its force in a slave on account of her state of bondage; 
and hence it would follow that to such an one a divorce 
and a half stands the same as three divorces to a free 
woman, but as divorce is incapable of subdivision, two 
divorces are allowed.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 301 & 302. 

Prmcipit, CCCCLXXIX. If a woman divorced by three 
repudiations be married to a man on condition of his 
divorcing her after consummation, and thus render* 
ing her lawful to her former husband, still it will 
not be unlawful for the first husband to marry her 
again after completion of the iddat from the second 
husband, though the marriage contracted as above 
by the second husband be held abominable in 
law (/). 

(/.) If a man marry a woman whose husband had 
repudiated her by three divorces, under a condition of ren¬ 
dering her lawful to her former husband as if he were to 
declare to her —“ I marry you under a condition of render¬ 
ing you lawful to your former husband,” or as if she 
were to say to him —“ I marry with you under the con¬ 
dition of my becoming lawful to my former husband,” 
this is an abominable marriage, because the second husband 
is here termed a Muhallil , or legalizer, and the Prophet 
has said —“ let the curse of God fall upon the Muhallil , 
and the Mohallal-la-hu*: but nevertheless if the parties 
contract a marriage under this condition, and the man 
divorce the 'woman after carnal connexion, she upon the 
completion of her iddat becomes lawful to her former 
husband, as there undoubtedly exists a consummation in 
a regular marriage which is tne cause of legality, and the 
marriage is not invalidated by the condition.—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, pages 303 & 304. 


* Literally “ for whom legalized/’ that is, the man for whom, or to whom, 
the woman is legalized. 
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CCCCLXXX. When a woman is afraid that L ^ ,R> 
the legalizer will not repudiate her, she may say (to —' 
him)—“ I marry myself to thee on condition that Prwdpu. 
my business is to be in my own hand, to repudiate 
myself whenever I please,” and he accepts, such a 
marriage is lawful; the business being in her hands.* 

CCCCLXXXI. If a man pronounce three Prindpi*. 
divorces upon his wife and she afterwards declare 
that her ‘ iddat having been duly accomplished, she 
has been married to another man, and enjoyed 
and divorced by him, and that her iddat from him is 
elapsed,’ her former husband may lawfully admit 
her asseveration and marry her, provided that from 
the period of his divorcing her such a space of time 
have elapsed as affords a possibility of this having 
been the case, and that he actually believe her 
assertion to be true.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 305. 

CCCCLXXXII. The first husband who recovers Prmdpu. 
his divorced wife by means of an intervening mar¬ 
riage between her and another man recovers his 
power of pronouncing upon her repudiations as far 
as three (g). 

(ff.) If a man repudiate his wife by one or by two 
divorces, and her iddat being completed, she be married to 
another man, and afterwards return to her former husband, 
he becomes again authorized so far as three divorces, the 
one or the two divorces formerly pronounced upon her by 


Arnotatiohs. 

cccclxxxii. When a man has repudiated his wife three times, and she 
has said “ my iddat having passed, I married again, was enjoyed by 
my husband, and he has repudiated me, and my iddat has passed,” her 
first husband may lawfally believe her if time admit of all this, and he 
thinks it highly probable tbat she is speaking the truth.* 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i., pp. 653 & 654. —B. Dig., pp. 291—293. 
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him having been cancelled and obliterated by her marriage 
with the second husband in the same manner as three 
divorces would have been. This is the doctrine of the two 
Elders. Muhammad (however) says that marriage with a 
second husband does not obliterate anything short of 
three divorces.—Hiddyah, vol. i, pages 304 & 305. 

CCCCLXXXIII. When a man has married a 
woman by an invalid contract, and has repudiated 
her three times, lie may lawfully remarry her, 
though she should not have intermediately married 
with another.* 

CCCCLXXXIV. When two witnesses have 
attested to a woman that her husband has repudiated 
her three times at a time that he was absent from 
her, she may marry another, but not if he were 
present.* 


* Fatawa Alamgiii, vol. i, pp. 653 & 654.—B. Dig., page 291. 



LECTURE XT. 


ON MAINTENANCE. 


Maintenance ( nofkah *) comprehends food, raiment, J^* ! c n e te ~ 
and lodging, though in common parlance it is limited to the defined, 
first.—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, page 283. 

There are three causes for (each of) which it is incum¬ 
bent on one person to maintain another—marriage, relation¬ 
ship, and property (that is being a slave).— Ibid . 

CCCCLXXXV. A husband is bound to give 
proper maintenance (a) to his wife or wives (6), pro¬ 
vided she or they have not become refractory or 
rebellious (c\ but have surrendered herself or them¬ 
selves to the custody of their husband. 


Annotations. 

cccclxxxv. When a woman surrenders herself into the custody of 
her husband, it is incumbent upon him thenceforth to supply her with 
food, clothing, and lodging, whether she be a Mussalmdn or an tnfidel f 
because such is the precept both in the Kurdn and in the traditions } 
and also because maintenance is a recompence for the matrimonial 
restraint.—Hiddyah, yoI. i, page 392. 

It is incumbent on a husband to maintain his wife, whether she be 
Muslim or zimmi y poor or rich, enjoyed or unenjoyed, young or old, if 
not too young for matrimonial intercourse; and it makes no difference 
whether she be free or a mukdtibah.— Fat&wd Alamgiri, vol. i, page 
732.—B. Dig., page 437. 


* ‘ Nafkah' in the language of the law signifies all those things .which 
are necessary to the support of life, snch ns food, clothes, and lodging : 
many confine it solely to food.—Hamilton’s Biddy ah, vol. i, page 392. 
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(a.) Proper maintenance comprehends food, raiment, 
and lodging.*—B. Dig., page 442. 

(b.) When a man lias several wives, some of whom 
are free Muslims and some are slaves, they are all 
alike in respect of maintenance. But a woman enjoyed 
under a semblance of legality has no right to any mainte¬ 
nance. And it is said that there is no maintenance in 
cases of invalid marriage or their consequent iddats .— 
Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 735.—B. Dig., page 440. 

(c.) If a wife be disobedient or refractory, and go 
abroad without her husband’s consent, she is not entitled 
to any support from him, until Blie return and make 
submission, because the rejection of the matrimouial 
restraint in this instance originates with her : but when she 
returns home she is then subject to it, for which reason 
she again becomes entitled to her support as before. It is 
otherwise where a woman, residiug in the house of her 
husband, refuses to admit him to the conjugal embrace, as 
she is entitled to maintenance, notwithstanding her oppo¬ 
sition, because, being then in his power, he may, if he 
please, enjoy her by force.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 394. 

If a woman be a nashizah or rebellious, she has no right 
to maintenance until she return to her husband’s house. 
By this expression is to be understood a woman who goes 
out from her husband’s house ( munzil ), and denies herself 
to him, in contradistinction to one who merely refuses to 
abide in her husband’s apartment (bait), which is not 
necessary for the purpose of restraint.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, 
vol. i, page 733.—B. Dig., page 438. 

When she ceases to be a ndshizah or rebellious, she is 
again entitled to maintenance.— Ibid . 

However,— 

CCCCLXXXVI. If a woman refused to surren¬ 
der herself on account of her dower, her mainte¬ 
nance does not drop, but it is incumbent upon the 
husband, although she be not yet within his custody. 


* It is incumbent npon a husband to provide a separate apartment for his 
wife’s habitation, to be solely and exclusively appropriated to her use ; 
because this is essentially necessary to her, and is therefore her doe, the same 
as maintenance, and the word of God appoints her a dwelling-house AS well 
as a subsistence.—Hidayah, yoI. i, page 401, 
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Since her refusal is only in pursuance of her right, and Lecture 
consequently the objection to the matrimonial custody xv ~ 
originates with the husband.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 394. 

CCCCLXXXVII. An adult woman who has Principle, 
not removed to her husband’s house is not dis¬ 
entitled to have maintenance from him unless he has 
called upon her to remove, and she has refused to do 
so without a right; but if she has refused to do so of 
right, that is, to obtain payment of her dower, she 
is entitled to maintenance. 

CCCCLXXXVI1I. If a man’s wife be so young Principle • 
as to be incapable of generation (that is matrimo¬ 
nial intercourse), her maintenance is not incumbent 
upon him.—Hid&yah, vol i, page 394. 

Because although she should be within his custody, yet 
as an obstacle exists in her to the carnal embrace, this is 
not the custody which entitles to maintenance, that being 
described “ custody for the purpose of enjoyment ,” which 
does not apply to the case of one incapable of the act; 
contrary to the case of a sick woman, to whom maintenance 
is due, although she be incapable, as shall be hereafter 
demonstrated.—Hiddyah, vol. i, pages 394 & 395. 

CCCCLXXXIX. But if the husband be an infant Principle, 
incapable of generation, and the wife an adult, she 


An NOTATIONS. 

cccclxxxvii. When an adult woman, who has not yet removed to her 
husband's house, asks for maintenance, she is entitled to it unless he has 
called upon her to remove; and the fatwd is in accordance with this 
view, though the lawyers of Balkh have said that she is not entitled 
till actual removal. If, when called upon to remove to his house, she 
refuses to do so of right, that is, to obtain payment of her dower, she 
is entitled to maintenance ; but if she refuses to do so without right, as 
when her dower is paid, or deferred, or has been given to her husband, 
she has no claim to maintenance.—Fatawd Alamgin, vol. i, page 732.— 
B. Dig., page 437. 

cccclxxxviii. When a wife is too young for matrimonial intercourse, 
she has no right to maintenance from her husband, whether she be 
living in her house, or with her father.— Ibid, 
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is entitled to maintenance at his expense.—Hiddyah, 
Yol. i, page 395. 

Because in this case delivery of the person has been per¬ 
formed on her part, and the obstacle to the matrimonial 
enjoyment exists on the part of the husband.—Hid&yah, 
vol. i, page 395, 

CCCCXC. An obedient wife’s being inflicted 
with a disease, or overtaken by any other calamity 
which rendered her unfit for matrimonial inter¬ 
course, or having any natural mat-formation obstruc¬ 
tive of intercourse, does not invalidate the right to 
maintenance (cl). 

(d.) When a wife, before her removal to her husband's 
house, falls sick of an illness which is obstructive of inter¬ 
course, and is removed, notwithstanding, sick as she is, she 
is entitled to maintenance after her removal. She is also 
entitled to it before removal if she had sought to be 
removed, and her husband had failed to remove her, she 
being still willing. But if he had asked her to remove, 
and she had refused, she has no right to maintenance, until 
her removal. If attacked by illness subsequent to her 
removal, though of such a nature as to prevent matrimonial 
intercourse, she is entitled to maintenanoe according to all 
opinions.* 

When a woman is impervious by reason of mal-formation, 
or becomes mad, or is overtaken by any other calamity 
that unfits her for matrimonial intercourse, or gets too old 
for it, she is still entitled to maintenance whether any of 
these calamities have happened after her removal to her 
husband’s house, or before it, provided she had not pre¬ 
viously denied herself without just oause.* 

CCCCXCI. In adjusting the obligation of tbe 
nafkah or maintenance of a wife, regard is to be had 
to the rank and condition of both her and of her 
husband (e),—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 393. 


* F&tawa Al&mgm, yoL i, page 754.—B. Dig., page 440. 
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' (e.) Thus, if the parties be both wealthy, he must sup- Lector* 
port her in an opulent manner; if they be both poor, he is xv ‘ 
required only to provide for her accordingly ; and if he be 
rich and she poor, he is to afford her a moderate subsis¬ 
tence, such as is below the former and above the latter.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 393. 


CCCCXCII. The maintenance of the wife’s 
servants is incumbent upon her husband, as well as 
that of the wife herself, provided he be in opulent 
circumstances.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 396. 

Because he is obliged to provide his wife’s maintenance 
so far as may suffice , and it is not sufficient unless her 
servants also be supported, they being essential to her 
ease and. comfort: but it is not absolutely incumbent upon 
him to provide a maintenance for more than one servant 
according to Hanifah and Muhammad. —Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 396. 

CCCCXCIII. The husband may compound with Principle . 
his wife for her maintenance, and if the amount so 
settled be insufficient, the latter can sue the former 
for an increase if the husband be rich. On the 
other hand, if the settlement be concluded by the 
wife with the husband it will hold, provided the 
same be suitable to one of like condition; but in the 
case of its being in excess thereof, she must be 
content with the maintenance of her equals.* 

When a man compounds with his wife for maintenance 
at three dirams a month it is lawful.* 


Thus, in the case already put of a composition for three 
dirams every month, if the wife should afterwards say, 
“ This amount is not sufficient for me,” she is at liberty to 
litigate the matter for an increase if the husband be rich; 
and if the husband should say “ I am unable to pay as 
much,” though the Judge is not to believe him on his mere 
word, yet if he find on inquiry that it is confirmed by the 
information of others, he may reduce the amount to what 
he is able to bear.* 


* Fa taw a A lam gin, yol, i, page 742.—B. Dig., pp. 446 4 447, 
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When a woman makes a composition for her maintenance 
and dress, and it is not much in excess of what is suitable 
to one of the like condition, the composition will hold good; 
but if the excess is beyond all reasonable bounds, it most 
be returned, and the woman be content with the dress and 
maintenance of her equals.* 


CCCCXCIY. Maintenance may be decreed out 
of the property of an absent husband, whether it be 
held in trust, or deposit, or muzdrabat\ for him.* 


CCCCXCY. In all cases in which a Judge may 
decree maintenance to a wife out of the property of 
her husband, she may lawfully take it herself out of 
the property without his order to such an extent as 
may be justified by common usage. But where the 
property left by a husband in his own house, or in 
deposit, is of a different nature from that which a 
woman is entitled to for maintenance, it can neither 
be sold by herself nor by the Judge on account of 
her maintenance (f). And upon this point all are 
agreed.* 


(f. ) If a woman’s husband absent himself, leaving effects 
in the bands of any person, and that person acknowledge the 
deposit, and admit the woman to be the wife of the absentee, 
the Kazi must decree a maintenance to her out of the said 
effects; and the same to the infant children of die absentee, 
and also to his parents. And the rule is the same if the 
Kazi himself be acquainted with the above two circum¬ 
stances, where the trustee denies both or either of them.— 
Hid&yah, pages 402 & 403. 


CCCCXCVT. Arrears of maintenance are not 
due unless the maintenance have been decreed by the 
Kazi, or the rate thereof previously determined and 
agreed to between the parties. Arrears of decreed 
maintenance drop in case of the death of either 


* Fatawa Alamgm, vol. i, page 737.—B. Dig., pp. 443 & 447. 
f Investment in partnership trade. 
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party. And advances of maintenance cannot be lecture 
claimed (g). —- 

(ff>) If a length of time should have elapsed during 
which the wife has not received any maintenance from her 
husband, she is not entitled to demand any for that time, 
except when the Kdzi had before determined and decreed it 
to her, or where she had entered into a composition with the 
husband respecting it, in either of which cases she is to be 
decreed her maintenance for the time past.—Hiddyab, 
vol. i, page 398. 

If the Kdzi decree a wife her maintenance, and a length 
of time elapse without her receiving any, and the husband 
should die, her maintenance drops; and the rule is the 
same if she should die.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 399. 

If a man give his wife one year’s maintenance in advance, 
and then die before the expiration of the year, no claim lies 
against the woman for restitution of any part of it.— 
Hiddyah, vol. i, page 399. 

CCCCXCVII. If the husband become poor to Principle. 
such a degree as to be unable to provide his wife 
her maintenance, still they are not to be separated 
on this account, but the Kazl shall direct the 
woman to procure necessaries for herself upon her 
husband’s credit, the amount remaining a debt upon 
him.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 397. 

CCCCXCVIII. No one shares with a husband Principle. 
the obligation of maintaining his wife as already 
observed (A). 

(A.) If a woman should have a poor husband, and a son 
by another husband, or a father, or a brother, in easy 

N 


Annotations* 

ccccxcvii. When a woman sues her husband for maintenance for a 
time antecedent to any order of the Judge, or mutual agreement of 
the parties, the Judge is not to decree maintenance for the past.— 
Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 739.—13. Dig., page 443. 
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circumstances, the husband, and not the son, father, or 
brother, is liable for her maintenance. These, however, 
when in easy circumstances may be ordered to maintain 
her, and to have recourse against her husband for the 
amount expended.—Fat£w6 Alamgiri, page 756.—B. Dig., 
page 463. 

CCCCXCIX. A divorced wife is entitled to food, 
clothing, and lodging during the period of her iddat , 
and until her delivery if she be pregnant (i). 

(i.) Where a man divorces his wife, her subsistence and 
lodging are incumbent upon him during the term of her 
iddat , whether the divorce be of the reversible or irrever¬ 
sible kind.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 406. 

D. No maintenance is, however, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the iddat 
observed upon the death of her husband (/). 


Annotations. 

d. A Mutuddah * on account of repudiation is entitled to 
maintenance and lodging, whether the repudiation be revocable or 
irrevocable, or triple, and whether she be pregnant or not.—Fat&wa 
Alamgiri, vol. i, page 747.—B. Dig., page 450. 

As a Mutuddah* is entitled to maintenance during her iddat, so also 
is she entitled to clothing. Her maintenance must be sufficient 
according to a medium of sufficiency. It is not a fixed sum, but is like 
the maintenance of marriage, and is to be determined in each case by 
the like considerations.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 747.—B. Dig., 
page 452. 

d. A widow has no right to maintenance, whether she be 
pregnant or not, because the restraint to which she is liable is for the 
sake of the law, and not of her husband, the iddat of widowhood being 
a religious observance, for which reason it is that it is reckoned by 
tnonths, and not by courses, as it would be if the object were merely to 
ascertain whether she is pregnant or not. An Umm-i-walad, when 
pregnant, is entitled to maintenance as against the whole of the estate 
of her deceased master.—Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 747.—B. Dig., 
page 452. 


* A woman who is in the state of observing abstinence on account of 
dissolution of marriage. 
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(j.) Maintenance is not due to a woman after her Lbctubb 
husband’s decease, because her subsequent confinement jZI; 
[during the term of iddat in consequence*of that event]* is 
not on account of the right of her husband but of the law, 
the iddat of widowhood being merely a religious observance, 
whence it is that the design of ascertaining the state of her 
womb is not in this instance regarded, and accordingly the 
iddat is not counted by the menstrual terms, but by time ; 
maintenance is moreover due to a woman from day to day, 
and the husband’s right in his property ceasing upon his 
decease, it is impossible that any maintenance should be 
made due from what is after that event the property of 
his heira—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 407. 

DI. No maintenance is also due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault (&). 

( k .) The principle of this is, that when separation is 
induced by any cause proceeding from the husband, or by 
any cause proceeding from the wife in exercise of a right, 
or by any cause proceeding from a third party, the wife is 
entitled to maintenance during her iddat . But if the 
separation is induced by any fault of the wife, she is not 
entitled to it.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, voL i, pp. 746 & 747. 

B. Dig., page 450. 

Hence a muldunah , or imprecated woman, is entitled to 
maintenance and lodging. So also a woman separated by 
hhula or ild> or by reason of the apostasy of her husband, 
or of his having connection with her mother. So also the 


Annotations. 

di. When the separation originates with the woman from any¬ 
thing which can be imputed to her as a crime, such as apostatizing 
from the frith, or having carnal connexion or dalliance with the son of 
her husband, she has no claim to maintenance during iddat , since she 
has* deprived her husband of her person unrighteously, in the same 
manner as if she were to go out of his house without permission. But 
it is otherwise where the separation originates with the woman from a 
circumstance which cannot be imputed to her as a crime, as in a case of 
option of puberty or manumission, or of a separation demanded by her 
on account of inequality, in all which cases she remains entitled to 
maintenance during iddat, as she has here legally withdrawn herself 
from her husband, in the same manner as where she keeps herself from 
him on account of non-payment of her dower.—Hidayah, voL i, page 407. 
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Lecture wife of an impotent man when she elects to be separated 
xv * from her husband, and a young girl who avails herself of the 
option of puberty on arriving at the proper age, and a woman 
who after consummation has been separated from her 
husband for inequality.* 

But if a woman should apostatize, or submit to the 
embraces of her husband’s son or father, or should touch 
them with desire, she would have no title to maintenance. 
Otherwise, however, if the connection were against her 
will. And she does not lose her right to lodging what¬ 
ever be the cause of separation, because residence with 
her husband is in consequence of a right which he has 
over her, while maintenance is in consequence of a right 
which she has against him.* 

DII. If a wife after apostatizing return to the 
faith, still she has no right to maintenance on 
account of iddat, nor on the ground of separation. 

If a woman under triplicate divorce apostatize from the 
faith her maintenance drops.—Hiddyah, vol. i, page 407. 

DHL When iddat has become incumbent on a 
woman, and she is imprisoned on account of any 
right against her, the right to maintenance drops. 
And when a Mutuddahf does not confine herself to 
the house of her iddat , but abides there at times, 
and comes out at times she has no right to mainte¬ 
nance. When a woman who is nashizah , or rebel¬ 
lious, is repudiated, she may return to her husband’s 
house and take her maintenance.* 


Annotations. 

dii, diii. When a wife who has apostatized returns to the faith while 
her iddat is still subsisting, she has no right to maintenance; contrary 
to the case of a ndshizah , or rebellious wife, who has been repudiated 
and returns to her allegiance during the iddat; for she regains her 
title to maintenance.* 


* Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 747.—B. Dig., vol. i, pp. 450—452. 

t A woman who is in the state of observing abstinence on account of 
dissolution of marriage. 
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• DIV. A father is bound to support bis infant Le |^ r * 
children; and no one shares the obligation with 
him.* 


Principle 
Of children. 


DV. A mother, who is a married wife, cannot be Principle . 
compelled to suckle her infant, except where a nurse 
cannot be procured, or the child refuses to take 
the milk of any other than of the mother, who in 
that case is bound to suckle it, unless incapacitated 
for want of health or other sufficient cause (/).* 

' (/.) If the child be an infant at the breast, there is no 
obligation upon the mother to suckle it, because the 
infant’s maintenance rests upon the father, and in the same 
manner the hire of a nurse; it is possible, moreover, that 
the mother may not be able to suckle it from want of 
health or other sufficient excuse, in which case any 
constraint upon her for that purpose would be an act of 
injustice. What is here advanced proceeds upon a supposition 
of a nurse being easily procured; but where this is not 
the case, the mother may be constrained to take that office 
upon herself lest the infant perish.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
pages 408 & 409. 

When the child is a suckling, and its mother is married 
to the father, she cannot be compelled to suckle it if the 
child will take the milk of another woman. But if the 
child refuses the milk of any other than the mother, she 
may be compelled to suckle it, though there is some 
difference of opinion on the subject. And if neither the 
father nor the child has any property, the mother may be 
Compelled to suckle it according to general agreement.* 


Annotations. 

niv. The maintenance of infant children rests upon their 
father, and no person can be his associate or partner in furnishing it, 
(in the same manner as no person is admitted to be associated with a 
husband in providing for the maintenance of his wife).—Hidayah, vol. i, 
page, 408. 


* Vide Fatawa Alamgm, vol. i, page 750.—B. Dig., page 455. 
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DVL The father must provide a nurse. He can¬ 
not, however, hire the child’s mother in that capacity 
except after the expiration of her iddat . But there 
is no objection to his hiring any other of his wives 
for that purpose. And when the child itself has 
property, the expense of its suckling may be defrayed 
therefrom (m). 

(tn.) It is the part of a father to hire a woman to suckle 
his infant child, as this is a duty incumbent upon him; and 
it is necessary that the nurse so hired stay with or near the 
mother, if the latter desire it, as the child must be 
with its mother, she having the right of Hizdnat . But 
it is not lawful for the father to hire the mother 
of the child as its nurse if she be his toife , or divorced 
from him, and in her iddat, because, although suckling 
her child be not incumbent upon a mother in point of law, 
yet it is so in point of religion , the word of Grod in the 
Kurdn saying “ it behoves mothers to suckle their chil¬ 
dren and a mother is excused from this duty only on 
the supposition of incapacity, but if she agree to perform it 
for a compensation, this is an acknowledgment of her 
capacity, making the duty incumbent upon her without 
any consideration whatever.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 409. 

It is not lawful to hire the child’s own mother to suckle 
it while she is the wife of the father, or in iddat to him for 
a revocable repudiation. If the iddat be for an irrevocable 
or triple repudiation she is entitled to hire for suckling her 
child. After the expiration of her iddat, there is no objec¬ 
tion to the hiring of the child’s mother to suckle it, and if 
the father should bring another woman for that purpose, 
the mother being willing to suckle it at the same hire 
as the strange woman, or without any hire at all, she is 
entitled to the preference. A man may lawfully hire his 


Annotations. 

Dvi. The father is obliged to provide a nurse for his infant 
child at his own expense when the child has no property of its own. 
When it has property, the expense of suckling may be taken out of the 
property.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, p. 750.—B. Dig., page 455. 
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wife or Mutuddah to suckle his child by another 
woman.* 

But a father may lawfully hire, to suckle his child, one 
of his wives, who is not the child’s mother, as suckling it 
is not a duty incumbent upon her.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 409. 

DVIL If neither the father, nor the child has 
any property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle it, according to general agreement.* 

DVIII. The maintenance of an infant child is 
incumbent upon the father, although he be of a 
different religion : and in the same manner, the 
maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon her 
husband notwithstanding this circumstance (ft).* 

(n.) First , because the word offspring , iu the sacred 
text (as before quoted), is of general application, and also 
because the child is a partaker of the father’s flesh and 
blood, and consequently is a part of him;— second , because 
the occasion of the obligation of maintenance (namely, a 
valid marriage ), may exist between a Mussulmdn and an 
infidel woman.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 410. 

DIX. Maintenance of children becomes, how¬ 
ever, incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property (o). 

(o.) It is to be observed, however, that what has been 
asserted respecting the maintenance of infant children being 
incumbent upon the father obtains only where the child 
is not possessed of any property; but where the child is 
possessed of property, the maintenance is provided from 
that, as it is a rule that every person’s maintenance must be 


Annotations. 

dviii. An infidel may be compelled to maintain bis muslim child; 
and, in like manner, a muslim may be compelled to maintain his infirm 
infidel child.* 


Lecture 

XV. 


• Fatiwa Alamgiri, vol. i, pages 750—752.—*B. Dig., pages 455—457. 
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Lecture furnished from his own substance* whether he be an infant, 
xv ‘ or an adult —Hiddyah, vol. i* page 410. 

The maintenance of a boy* after he has been weaned 
may be taken out of his own property when he has any. If 
the property is not available* the father may be ordered by 
the Judge to maintain him* reserving his recourse against 
the property; but if the father should maintain him without 
such order* he has no such right of recourse unless he had 
called on witnesses at the time to attest that he reserved 
his remedy against the property. And if the child has 
lands* cloaks* or other clothes, the father may sell the whole 
of them, if necessary* for his maintenance.f 

DX. After a child has been weaned, the judge 
is to assign maintenance for it agreeably to the 
condition of the father, and deliver it to the mother to 
be expended on the child. But if confidence cannot 
be placed in the mother, the maintenance is to be 
committed to some other person to be laid out for 

the child's benefit. + 

• * 

DXI. When the father is poor and the child’s 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child’s own 
property is unavailable, the grandfather may be 
directed to maintain him, and the amount will be a 
debt due to him from the father, for which the 
grandfather may have recourse against him; after 
which the father may reimburse himself by having 
recourse against the child’s property if there is 
any.f 

DXII. When the father is infirm and the child 
has no property of his own-, the paternal grandfather 
may be ordered to maintain him without right of 
recourse against any one; and, in like manner, if 
the child’s mother be rich, or the grandmother rich, 


* « Though the word (satrf) in the original is masculine, I think it 
includes female children also who have property.”—-Note by Mr. Baillie. 

t Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 752.—B. Dig. pp. 456 & 457. 
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while its father is poor, she may be ordered to main¬ 
tain the child, and the maintenance will be a debt 
against the child if he be not infirm, but if he be 
so, he is not liable.* 

DXIII. If the father is poor, and the mother is 
rich, and the young child has also a rich grand¬ 
father, the mother should be ordered to maintain the 
child out of her own property, with a right of 
recourse against the father; and the grandfather is 
not to be called upon to do so. When the father 
is pool*, and has a rich brother, he may be ordered 
to maintain the child with right of recourse against 
the father.* 

■ DXIV. When male children have strength 
enough to work for their livelihood, though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to work for 
their own maintenance, or hire them out, and main¬ 
tain them out of their wages; but he has no power 
to hire females out for work or service.* 

DXV. A father must maintain his female 
children absolutely until they are married, when 
they have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children unless 
they are disabled by infirmity or disease (p). 

(jo.) Though one is actually able to work, yet if work 
is not suitable or proper for him, he is held to be weak and 
unable.* 

(n.) When an adult male who is weak or lame, or has 
both his hands withered so as to be unable to use them, or 
is insane or paralytic, has property of his own, he is to be 
maintained out of it; but if he has none, and his father and 
mother are in easy circumstances, the father is bound to 
maintain him.* 


Lectors 

XV. 


* Fatfwa Alamgiri, yoL i, pp. 752 & 753.— B. Dig., pp. 456—459. 
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DXVI. It is also incumbent on a father to main¬ 
tain his son’s wife, when the son is young, poor, or 
infirm.* 


It is stated, however, in the Mabsdt that a father cannot 
be compelled to maintain the wife of his son.* 

DXVII. When a man is absent, hut has left 
available property, maintenance may be ordered out 
of it by the judge to none other but to the following 
persons if they are poor, viz .,—his parents, his 
male children if young, or, though adult, if unable 
to gain their livelihood, his female children, 
whether young or adult, and his wife. If the property 
is in the hands of the parties themselves, tne judge 
may direct them to take their maintenance out of it. 
So also when the property is in deposit with another 
person, or the absentee has credits owing to him, 
maintenance may be ordered out of the property or 
credits.* 

DXVIII. When the absentee has left property 
in the hands of his parents, wife, or child, of. the same 
kind as that to which they are entitled for mainte¬ 
nance, they may lawfully take it for that purpose 
without incurring any responsibility. But if another 
person in whose hands there is property of the 
absentee should give them maintenance out of it 
without the order of a judge, he would be respon¬ 
sible* 

DXIX. When the property which the absentee 
has left in the hands of his parents, wife, or child, is 
of a different kind from that to which they are 
entitled for maintenance, all are agreed that none 
but the father can dispose of it. A father can sell 
the chattels of an adult son who is absent, but he 


• Eatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, pp. 753 & 754.—B. Dig., pp. 453 & 459. 
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crtnnot sell his akar or immoVeable property ; and he lkctob* 
can sell both the chattels and the akar of his minor —1 
or insane son who is absent on account of his own 
maintenance, and that of the wife and child of the 
absentee.* 

DXX. When a woman has compounded with Pr *" c 'P ,fc 
her husband for the maintenance of their young 
children, the composition is lawful, whether the 
husband be rich or poor; but if it should afterwards 
appear that the maintenance is much in excess of 
what is requisite, it may be reduced, and if insuffi¬ 
cient, it must be made up to the proper amount.* 

DXXI. When a person has died leaving pro* Principle. 
perty and young children, their maintenance is to 
be taken out of their shares in the estate. And the 
rule is the same with regard to all others who have 
any share in it; including his wife, whether she be 
pregnant or not. If the person has left an executor, 
it is his duty to maintain the minor children out of 
their shares, otherwise the judge should order to 
each of them out of bis share as much as may be 
required for that purpose.* 

DXXII. If the person has left an executor, it is Principle. 
his duty to maintain the minor children out of their 
shares, otherwise the judge should order to each of 
them out of his share as much as may be required 
for that purpose.* 

DXXIII. When no executor has been appointed Principle. 
by the deceased, who has left both adult and minor 
children, the judge should appoint an executor ; 
and if there be no judge, and the elder children 
maintain the younger out of their shares of the 
property, though they are legally responsible, they 


* Fatawa Alamglri, vol. i, page 754.—B. Dig., pp* 459 & 460. 
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are justifiable as between themselves and their 
consciences, for so meddling with the shares of the 
younger children.* 

DXXIV. The maintenance to an adult daughter, 
or to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon the 
parents in three equal parts,—two-thirds being 
furnished by the father, and one-third by the mother.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 413. 

Because the inheritance of a father from the estate of his 
son or daughter is two-thirds, and that of the mother is 
one-third.— Ibid., page 414 

DXXV. A child in easy circumstances (y) may 
be compelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they be muslim or not. or whether by their own 
industry they be able to earn anything for subsist¬ 
ence or not (r). 

( q .) By easiness of circumstances is to be understood 
the possession of property equal to a nisab , according to 
Abu Yusuf, whose opinion has been adopted for the fatwa. 
And the nis&b in question is that the possession of which 
forbids the acceptance of alms, or, in other words, a surplus 
of 200 dirams over one’s own necessities.* 

(r.) If they are to labour for a subsistence, it would 
subject them to pain and fatigue, from which it is the 
express duty of their child to relieve them ; and hence it 
is that maintenance to parents is incumbent upon the child, 
although they - should be able to subsist by their industry.—* 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 413. 

i 

DXXVI. Where there are male and female 
children, or children only of the male sex, or only 


Annotations. 

' dxxvi. The maintenance to parents is equally incumbent upon a 
daughter, as upon a son, according to the Z&hir-ur-llaw&yit; and this 
ii approved, because the principle upon which the obligation of it is 
founded applies equally to both.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 412. 


* Fatiwa Alamgfri, vqI, i, page 755.—B. Dig., pp. 460 & 461. 
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of the female sex, the maintenance of both parents Lk |™ rb 
are alike incumbent upon them. —- 

Where there is a mixture of male and female children, 
the maintenance of both parents is on them alike.* 

DXXVII. So, also, if a poor man has two sons, Principle. 
one having only a nisab , and the other his superior 
in wealth, or one a muslim, and the other a zimmi , 
they are both equally liable*(s). 

(a) The maintenance of a father and mother is incum¬ 
bent upon their child alone, wherefore no man can be his 
partner or associate in furnishing it to them, because 
parents have a right in the property of their child (accord¬ 
ing to various well known traditions), which they do not 
possess with respect to that of any other person; and also, 
because the child is more nearly related to his parents than 
to any other person whatever.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 412. 

DXXVm. When a mother is poor, her son is 
bound to maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. When 
a son is able to maintain only one of his parents, 
the mother has the better right ; and if he have 
both parents and a minor son, and is able to main¬ 
tain only one of them, the son has the preferable 
right. When he has both parents and cannot afford 
maintenance to either of them, he should take them 
to live with him, that they may participate in what 
food he has for himself.* 

DXXIX. When the son, though poor, is earning Principle. 
something, and his father is infirm, the son should 
allow the father to share his food with him.* 

DXXX. As of a father and mother, so the Principle. 
maintenance of grandfathers and grandmothers; if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their grand- 


* Fatiwi Alamgiri, rol, i, pp. 755 & 756.—B. Dig., pp. 461 8c 462. 
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children, though the former be of a different reli¬ 
gion ( t ). 

(t) For his father and mother, because the text of 
the Kuran 9 upon this point, was revealed respecting the 
father and mother of a Mussalmdn , who were infidels;— 
and for his grandfathers and grandmothers, because a 
grandfather is as a father, and a grandmother is as a 
mother, the former being vested with the authority of a 
father, in all points of guardianship and inheritance, in 
defect of the father, and the grandmother being the 
mother’s substitute in defect of her, with respect to 
hizandt, and so forth: but their poverty is made a condi¬ 
tion of the obligation, because, if they be possessed of pro¬ 
perty, their maintenance must be provided from that , 
rather than from the property of any other person : and 
difference of religion is no objection, with respect to grand¬ 
parents, because of the text abovementioned: it is to be 
observed, however, that in the case of difference of reli- 

S jion, a man is under no obligation to provide maintenance 
or any except his wife, his parents, grandparents, children, 
and grandchildren, to all of whom it is due, notwithstanding 
this circumstance.—Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 411 & 412. 

A grandparent is entitled to maintenance on the 
sole condition of being poor, as in the case of a father; 
and a grandfather on the mother’s side is like a grand¬ 
father on the father’s side; and grandmothers on either 
side are also entitled to maintenance, they being in this 
respect like grandfathers.* 

DXXXI. If an absent son be possessed of pro¬ 
perty, a maintenance to his parents is to be decreed 
out of it, for the reasons already mentioned.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 416. 


As NOTATIONS. 

dxxx. It is incumbent upon a man to provide maintenance ibr his 
father, mother, grandfathers, and grandmothers, if they happen to be in 
necessitous circumstances, although they he of a different religion.— 
Hidayah, vol. i, page 411. 


* Faiawa Alamgiri, ?ol i, page 756*—B. Dig., pp. 461 & 468. 
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* DXXXII. The parents of an absentee may take 
their maintenance out of his effects, but a trustee 
cannot provide without a decree (i u ). 

( u .) If the effects of an absent son be in the hands of 
his parents* and they take their maintenance from them* 
they are not responsible* as what they take in this manner 
is their right* a maintenance being their due* independent 
of any decree from the K&zi; but if the effects be in the 
hands of a stranger* and he furnish the maintenance to the 
parents therefrom* without a decree from the K&zi* he is 
responsible, as he in that case takes upon him to dispose, of 
the property of another without authority* since he is up 
more than merely the absentee’s agent for conservation.— 
Hiddyah, voL i* pages 416 & 417. 

DXXXIII. It is a man’s duty to provide main¬ 
tenance for all his infant male relations within 
prohibited degrees, who are in poverty; and also to 
all female relations within the same degrees, whether 
infants or adults, where they are in necessity; and also 
to all adult male relations within the same degrees 
who are poor, disabled or blind; but the obligation 
does not extend beyond those relations (t;).—Hida- 
yah, vol. i, pages 412 & 413. 

(v.) Because the duties of consanguinity are not abso¬ 
lutely incumbent towards any excepting the nearer degrees 
of kindred* and do not extend to tne more distant degrees* 
as this would be impracticable : on this occasion* moreover* 
the necessity is made a condition of the obligation; and 
tenderness of sex* or extreme youth* or debility* or blind¬ 
ness* are evidences of this necessity* since persons from 
these circumstances are rendered incapable of earning 
their subsistence by labour; but this rule does not apply 
to parents* for if they were to labour for a subsistence* 
it would subject them to pain and fatigue, from which it is 
the express duty of their child to relieve them.—Hiddyah, 
vol. i* page 413. 

DXXXIV. Maintenance is due to a relation 
within the prohibited degree in proportion to 
inheritance; in other words, upon him who has the 


Lector* 
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greatest part of inheritance in the said relation’s 
estate, the largest proportion of maintenance is 
incumbent, and upon him who has the smallest right, 
the smallest portion, and so of the others.—Hidayah, 
vol. i, page 413. 

Because it is said in the Kurin—“ The maintenance of a 
relation within the prohibited, degrees rests upon his heir,” 
and the word * heir' shows that, in adjusting the rate of main¬ 
tenance, the proportion of inheritance is to be regarded.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 413. 

The maintenance of a brother in poverty rests upon his 
full paternal and maternal sisters, in five shares, according 
to their degrees of inheritance; that is to say, three-fifths 
must be furnished by the full sisters, one-fifth by the pater¬ 
nal sisters, and one-fifth by the maternal.—Hid&yah. voL i, 
page 414. 

The liability of a person to maintain these relatives is in 
proportion to his Bhare in their inheritance, not (of course) 
his actual share, for no one can have any share in the 
inheritance of. another till after death, but his capacity to 
inherit. And this rule is applicable only among persons 
who are equal in respect of propinquity.* 

DXXXV. No adult male, if in health, is entitled 
to maintenance though he is poor; but a person is 
obliged to maintain his adult female relatives though 
in health of body, if they require it. The mainte¬ 
nance of a mere relative is not incumbent on any 
poor person; contrary to the maintenance of a wife 
and child, for whom poor and rich are equally liable.* 

Among the relatives within the prohibited degrees, the 
liability for maintenance is regulated thus :— 

DXXXVL When a poor person has a father 
and a son’s son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his maintenance; and when there 
is a daughter and a son’s son, the daughter only 


* Eatawi Alamgiri, voL i, page 756.—B. Dig., page 463. 
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is liable, though they both divide the inheritance 
between them. So also, when there is a daughter’s 
daughter, or daughter’s son, and a full brother, the 
child of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the inherit¬ 
ance. When a person has a parent and a child, 
both in easy circumstances, the latter is liable, 
though both are equally near to him. But if he 
have a grandfather and a son’s son, they are liable 
for his maintenance in proportion to their shares in 
the inheritance, that is, the grandfather for a sixth, 
and the son’s son for the remainder. If a poor per¬ 
son has a Christian son and a Muslim brother, both 
in easv circumstances, the son is liable for the main- 
tenance though the brother would take the inherit¬ 
ance. If he nas a mother and grandfather, they are 
both liable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the grandfather 
in two-thirds. So, also, when with the mother there 
is a full brother, or the son of a full brother, 
or a full paternal uncle, or any other of the asabah 
or residuaries, the maintenance is on them by thirds 
according to the rules of inheritance. When there 
is a maternal uncle and the son of a full paternal 
uncle, the liability for maintenance is on the former, 
though the latter would have the inheritance; 
because the condition of liability is wanting on the 
latter, who is not within the forbidden degrees.* 

And among the remote relatively the liability for main¬ 
tenance is regulated as follows :— 

DXXXVII. If a man have a paternal uncle and 
aunt, and a maternal aunt, his maintenance is on the 
uncle; and if the uncle be in straitened circum¬ 
stances, it is on both the others. The principle in 


Lecture 

XV. 


Principle. 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, voL i, page 756.—B. Dig., pp. 463—465. 
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this case is, that when a person who takes the whole 
of the inheritance is in straitened circumstances, his 
inability is the same as death, and being as it were 
dead, the maintenance is cast on the remaining 
relatives in the same proportions as they would be 
entitled to in the inheritance of the person to be 
maintained, if the other were not in existence ; and 
that when one who takes only a part of the inherit¬ 
ance is in straitened circumstances, he is to be 
treated as if he were dead, and the maintenance is 
cast on the others, according to the shares of the 
inheritance to which they would be entitled if they 
should succeed togetherwith him.* 

It is to be observed, however, that— 

DXXXVIII. To the obligation of furnishing 
maintenance to a poor relation, the capability of 
inheritance only is a condition, and not the prior 
or more immediate right . 

Thus if a poor man have a rich maternal aunt, and also 
a rich paternal uncle’s son, his maintenance rests upon the 
former in preference to the latter, although the latter would 
inherit of him in preference to the former, for this reason, that 
a maternal aunt is within the prohibited degrees, whereas 
a cousin-german is not—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 414. 

Consequently,— 

DXXXIX. The maintenance of a relation within 
the prohibited degrees excepting a wife, both parents, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, a child and son’s 


Abivotatiohs. 

dxxxix. Maintenance is not due where there is a difference of 
religion, excepting to a wife, both parents, grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers a child and the child of a son, as already mentioned.— Vide 
Fatawi Alamgiri, vol. i, page 759.—B. Dig., page 466. 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 757.—B. Dig., pp. 463—465. 
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child (as already mentioned) is not incumbent upon 
his heirs, if they be of a different religion, because, 
in this case, they are incapable of inheriting from 
him, which is the condition of the obligation. 

There is no obligation upon a Christian to provide main¬ 
tenance to his brother, being a Mussalmdn ; neither is a 
Mussalmdn under any obligation to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of his brother, being a Christian ; because (accord¬ 
ing to what appears in the sacred text) maintenance is con¬ 
nected with inheritance; and as a Mussalmdn and irrfidel 
cannot inherit of each other, it follows that the maintenance 
of either is not incumbent upon the other.—Hid&yah, vol. i, 
page 412. 

A Christian is not liable for the support of his Muslim 
brother, nor a Muslim liable for the maintenance of his 
Christian brother.—Fat£w& Alamgiri, vol. i, page 759.— 
B. Dig., page 466. 

DXL. If the judge ( Kdzf) decree maintenance 
to children, or to parents, or to relations, within the 
prohibited degrees, and some time should elapse 
without their receiving any, their right to mainte¬ 
nance ceases. 

Because it is due only so far as may suffice, according to 
their necessity, and they being able to suffer a consider¬ 
able portion of time to pass without demanding or receiv¬ 
ing it, it is evident that they have a sufficiency, and are 
under no necessity of seeking a maintenance from others: 
contrary to where the K&zi decrees a maintenance to a 
wife, and a space of time elapses without her receiving any, 
for her right to maintenance does not cease on account of 
her independence, because it is her due , whether she be 
rich or poor .—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 417. 

What has been observed on this occasion applies to cases 
only in which the K&zi has not authorized the parties to 
provide themselves a maintenance upon the absentee’s 
credit.— Ibid . 

DXLI. But where the Kazi has so authorized 
them, their right to maintenance does not cease in 
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lkctdrb consequence of a length of time ( m) passing without 
—i their receiving any ( n ). 

(m.) The time here meant is any term beyond a month ; 
and if the time elapsed be short of that term, maintenance 
does not cease.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 417* 

(n.) Because the authorityof the K&zi is universal, and 
hence his order to provide a maintenance upon credit is 
equal to that of the absentee himself, wherefore the propor¬ 
tion of maintenance for the time so elapsed is a debt upon 
the absentee, and does not cease from that circumstance.— 
Ibid. 



LECTURE XTI. 


ON MINORITY AND GUARDIANSHIP. 


DXLIL A person becomes an adult on the expi- Prindpu* 
ration of the fifteenth year of his or her age; but if 
any of the symptoms of puberty appear at an earlier 
age majority commences therewith (a). 

(a.) The puberty of a boy is established by his becom¬ 
ing subject to nocturnal emission, his impregnating a woman, 
or emitting in the act of coition; and if none of these be 
known to exist his puberty is not established, until he have 
completed his eighteenth year* Puberty of a girl is 
established by menstruation, nocturnal emission, or preg¬ 
nancy ; and if none of these has taken place, her puberty 
is established on the completion of her seventeenth year. 

What is here advanced is according to Ab6 Hanifah. The 
two disciples (Abfi Yusuf and Muhammad) maintain that 
upon a boy’s as well as a girl’s completing the fifteenth 
year, they are to be declared adult. There is also one 
report of Abti Hanifah to the same effect— Vide Hid&yah, 
vol. iii, pages 482 & 483. 

The opinion of the two disciples corroborated by the 
latter report from their master, as well as by the opinion of 
Sh&fii and others is taken to be the law as respects the 
second point; and there is no difference of opinion with 
respect to the first 

It is,expressly laid down in the Durr-ul-Mukht&r that 
*the puberty of a boy is (established) by his (becoming 
subject to) nocturnal emission, his impregnating a woman, 
or emitting in the act of coition; ana that of a girl, by 
nocturnal emission, menstruation, or pregnancy. But if 
none of these be known to exist in them, then until they 
complete the fifteenth year; and according to this decision 
is given .—Durr-ul-Mukht&r, pages 685 & 686. 

N 3 
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So also in the J&mi-ttr-Ramtiz :—“ The majority of a boy 
is established upon (his being subject to) nocturnal emission, 
or his impregnating a woman, or emitting in the act of 
coition; and that of a girl, upon nocturnal emission, 
menstruation or pregnancy; but if none of these is found 
in them, then upon their completing the fifteenth year. 
According to this decision is given*. —J6mi-ur-Ramtiz, vol. 
iv, page 721. 

It is to be observed that the earliest age (for the appear¬ 
ance of the symptoms) of puberty with respect to a boy is 
twelve years, and with respect to a girl is nine years.t 0 ” 
Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 483. 

DXLIII. When a boy or girl approaches the age 
of puberty, and they declare themselves adult, and 


Annotations. 

dxliii. When a boy or girl approaches the age of puberty, and they 
declare themselves adult, their declaration must be credited, and they 
become subject to all the rules affecting adults, because the attain* 
ment of puberty is a matter which can only be ascertained by their 
testimony; and consequently when they notify it, their notification must 
be credited in the same maimer as the declaration of a woman with 
respect to her courses.—Hidayah, voL iii, page 483. 


* The author of the Hid&yah also is of this opinion, as it is manifest from 
his citing, as above, the opinion of the two disciples after that of their master, 
Abii Hanifah. See the Introductory Discourse, page 42. Annotations. 

Sir William Macnaghten, however, says : “ All persons, whether male or 
female, are considered minors, until after the expiration of the sixteenth year, 
unless symptoms of puberty appear at an earlier period.” (Macn. M. L., Chap, 
▼iii, Princ. 1.) But as he does not show upon what authority he was warrant¬ 
ed in fixing minority until after the expiration of the sixteenth year, and 
as there seems to be no authority to support his dictum , it must be taken to 
be erroneous, and could not be adopted in the face of the paramount authori¬ 
ties above cited ; more especially when the precedent quoted by the learned 
writer himself in the second part of his work fixes minority to the end of the 
fifteenth , and not the sixteenth, year. The essential part of the precedent jnst 
alluded to is as follows :— M If a girl exhibit certain signs of womanhood at 
the age of nine, ten, eleven, or up to fourteen years old, she is, in the language 
of the law, denominated * b&lighah bil alamat * or adult by (symptoms of) 
puberty. Should Bhe exhibit none of these signs up to her fourteenth year 
yet on her attaining the age of fifteen years, she will be deemed an adult, and 
in the language of the law, she will be termed ‘balighah ba-sin ’ or adult 
by (the year of) majority.”—Macn. Prec., M. L., Chap, vi, Case 17. 

f The earliest age of puberty with respect to a boy is twelve years, and 
with respect to a girl nine years.—Durr-ul-Mukhtir, page 686. 
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their outward appearance indicates nothing to the 
contrary their declaration must be credited, and —' 

thence they will become subject to all laws affecting 
adults. 

Held, on the opinion of the K4zi-ul-Kuz£t, that when a Precedent. 
Muhammadan girl approaches the age of puberty, and pub¬ 
licly declares herself to be adult, and her outward appear¬ 
ance indicates nothing to the contrary, her declaration must 
be credited, for then she then becomes subject to all the laws 
affecting adults.—Shamsoon-nissa Begum versus Ashruf- 
oon-nessa and others. The 21st of May 1840.—2 Sev. 

Cases, 299. Vide Mori. Dig., yol. i, page 303. 

A mere infant is called a “ Sabi/’ while the young person 
who has nearly attained majority is distinguished by the 
appellation of ‘Mur&hik.’ # Minors have not, however, 
different privileges at different ages of their minority, as in 
the English law and Hindti law. 

DXLIY. A minor is not competent sui juris to Principle. 
do any civil act which is unlawful if done without 
authority from his guardian, but valid if assented to 
by him (£). 

(5.) The actsf of an infant are not lawful unless autho¬ 
rized by his guardian. The acts of an infant are unlawful. 

Annotations. 

dxliv. No contract entered into, nor acknowledgment made, by an 
infant or lunatic is valid, for the reasons before assigned; and in the 
same manner divorce or manumission pronounced by them does not take 
place.—Hidayab, vol. iii, page 469. 

* There is a subdivision of the state of minority though not so minute as in 
the civil law. The term ‘ minor’ being UBed indiscriminately to signify aU 
persons under the age of puberty, but the term 1 Sabi’ is applied to persons 
in a state of infancy, and the term * Mnrahik’ to those who have nearly 
attained puberty.—Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, Princ. 2. 

A person after attaining the age of majority is termed * Shaab 9 till the age 
of 34 years ; he is termed * Konal ’ until the age of fifty-one, and * Shaikh 9 
for the remainder of his life.— Ibid. Note. 

f Arabic “ Tasarrufat,” meaning transactions, sack as purchase, sale, and 
so forth. 
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* 

because of the defect in his understanding; but the licence or 
authority of his guardian is a mark of his capacity; whence 
it is that in virtue thereof an infant is accounted the same 
as an adult.—Hid&yah, voL iii, page 469. 

DXLV. If a slave, an infant, or lunatic should 
sell or purchase any article knowing at the time the 
nature of purchase and sale, and intending one 
or other of those, the guardian or other immediate 
superior has it at his option either to give his assent 
if he see it advisable, or to annul the bargain.— Ibid., 
pages 469 & 470. 

DXLVI. Minors, however, are not incompetent to 
do such acts as are manifestly for their benefit: thus 
a minor can receive gifts and become the proprietor 
of the property bestowed in gift, though the right to 
take possession for him of the property belongs to 
his guardian (c). See the Lecture on Gifts. 

(c.) The donee, when competent to take possession, has 
the right to take it. When he is a minor, or insane, the right 
to take possession for him belongs to his guardian, who is, 
first his father, then his executor, then his grandfather, then 
his executor, next the judge and the person appointed by 
him. It is alike whether the minor be in the family of any 
of these persons or not.—Fatdwd Alamgirt—B. Dig., 
page 503. 


Annotations. 

dxliv—dxlvi. A minor is not competent sui juris to contract marriage, 
to pass a divorce, to manumit a slave, to make a loan, or contract a debt, 
or to engage in any other transaction of a nature not manifestly for his 
benefit, without the consent of his guardian.—Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, 
Princ. 12. 

dxlvi. A bequest to or for a child in the womb, if bom within six 
months from the date of the bequest, is valid.—Fataw& Alamgirf, vol. vi, 
page 142.—B. Dig., page 617. 

But he (the minor) may receive a gift, or do any other act which i* 
manifestly for his benefit.—Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, Princ. 18. 
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DXLVII. If an infant or lunatic destroy any thing 
he is liable to make a recompense, in order that the —- 
right of the owner may be preserved.—Hidayah, Principle. 
vol. iii, page 471* 

DXLVIII. Debts contracted by a guardian for Principle. 
the use of his ward must be discharged by him on 
his coming of age.— Ibid ., vol. iv, page, 215. 

Guardians are natural, testamentary and appointed. And Different 
guardianship over a minor is for the purpose of matrimony, kind » of 
care of his person, and management of his property. Guar- guar lans 
dianship in marriage has been already treated of,* and that 
for the care of the minor’s person will be hereafter 
inculcated.f 

DXLIX. The guardianship of a minor for the Principle. 
management and preservation of his property devolves 


Ahwotatiohs. 

dxlvii. Minors are civilly responsible for any intentional damage or 
injury done by them to the property or interests of others; though they 
are not liable in criminal matters to retaliation or to the ultimum suppli- 
cram, but they are liable to discretionary chastisement and correction.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, Princ. 16. 

dxlviii. The necessary debts contracted by any guardian for the sup¬ 
port and education of his ward must be discharged by him on his 
coming of age.— Ibid., Princ. 11. 

dxlviii, dxlix. They (the guardians) are also near and remote. Of the 
former description are fathers and paternal grandfathers, and their executors 
and the executors of such executors. Of the latter description are the more 
distant paternal kindred; and their guardianship extends only to matters 
connected with the education and marriage of their wards.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap, viii, Princ. 5. 

The former description of guardians answers to the term of Curator 
in the civil law, and of Manager in the Bengal code of Regulations; 
having power over the property of the minor for purposes beneficial to 
him; and in their default this power does not vest in the remote guar¬ 
dians, but devolves on the ruling authority.— Ibid., Princ. 6. 


* See ante, pages 320—325. 


t See post, pages 485 et $eq. 
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first on his or her father, then on the father’s 
executor,—next on the paternal grandfather, then 
on his executor, then on the executors of such 
executors,*—next on the ruling power .or his 

representative, the K&z1 or Judge (d). 

# 

(d.) The executor of a father is in the place of a father. 
So also the executor of a grandfather is in the place of a 
father’s executor, and the executor of a grandfather’s 
executor is in the place of the grandfather’s executor. And 
the executor of a judge’s executor is in the place of the 
judge’s executor when his appointment was general.— 
Fatdwi Alamgiri, vol. vi, page 223.—B. Dig., page 677. 

DL. In default of a father, father’s father, and 
their executors, as above, all of whom are termed 
near guardians, it rests in the Government, or its 
representative, to appoint a guardian of an infant’s 
property. 

DLI. The other paternal kinsmen, who are 
termed remote kindred, and the mother succeed, 


Annotations. 

dl, dli. According to Vik6yah,“ the paternal relation is the guardian 
according to his proximity in point of inheritance." The care of the 
property legally devolves, first on the father and his executor, next on 
the paternal grandfather and his executor, next the right of nomination 
rests in the ruling power, and his administrator: that is to say, any person 
whom the Government may please to appoint to the custody of the infant's 
property, is a legal guardian; according to the authority above quoted— 
“ First, his father, or the executor of the father, is his guardian, then the 
paternal grandfather, or his executor, then the magistrate or his executor."— 
Mane. Prec. M. L., Chap, vii, Case I. 

dli. The paternal relations succeed to the right of guardianship, for the 
purposes of education and marriage, in proportion to the proximity of 
their claims to inherit the estate of the minor.—Macn. Prec. M. h n 
Chap, will,- Princ. 10. 


* An executor duly constituted is considered the guardian of the testa* 
tor’B minor children.— Vide page 480. 
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Recording to proximity, to the guardianship of an 
infant, for the purpose of education and marriage ;* —‘ 

they have no right to be guardians of his property, 
unless appointed to be so by the ruling authority, or 
in the original proprietor’s will, proved by competent 
witnesses. , 

The mother, and the paternal uncle, and the maternal Precedent, 
uncle, have no legal title to the guardianship of the pro¬ 
perty of the minors, as they do not come within the class 
of persons above mentioned. The alleged appointment 
by the mother is nugatory, because, having no right of 
guardianship herself, she cannot convey such right to 
another. If the alleged appointment of the maternal 
uncle, in the will of the original proprietor, be proved by 
competent witnesses, he will be legally entitled to the 
guardianship of minors. If not proved, it will remain with 
the ruling power to nominate a guardian.—Macn. Prec. 

M. L., Chap, vii. Case I. 

A person is legally competent to commit the guardian- Precedent, 
ship of his infant daughter to the mother of such infant 
she being his wife. This doctrine is upheld by various 
authorities, especially by the Hid&yah in the Chapter 
treating of Gifts, f—Macn. Prec. M. L., Chap, vii. 

Case 4. 

DLU. The mother’s right of guardianship is, Principle. 
however, forfeited upon her being remarried to a 
stranger, but regained when she is divorced by him, 
and has again become a widow. | 


Ahsotatioivs. 

dliL The mother’s right is forfeited by marrying a stranger, bat 
reverts on her again becoming a widow.—Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, 
Princ. 9. 


* Fatawa Alamgtri, vol. i, page 899.—B. Dig., page 46. See Sharh-nl- 
Vikayah, see also ante , pages 829,330. 

f Had there been no appointment, the mother would have been entitled to 
the custody only of her child, nntil its attaining a certain age. The doc¬ 
trine laid down m this case merely tends to establish the fact that the mother 
is equally eligible with others to be nominated guardian.—Note by Sir Wil¬ 
liam MacnagfiteiL 

X See poet, page 487. 
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DLin. In default of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal relations 
are, according to proximity, entitled to guardian¬ 
ship for the purposes of education and marriage: 
and not for the management of his property, unless 
so appointed in the late owner’s will, or by the 
ruling power. (See the precedent in last page). 

DLIV. Any other relation also, if constituted 
an executor by the late owner, becomes the guardian 
of his infant child. 

It appears from the petition presented by the wife and 
the brother of the son-in-law of the deceased, that he (the 
deceased) committed to them the care of his infant children, 
and made over to them his entire property in trust for the 
support of those children. They are, therefore, according 
to the Muhammadan law, executors of the deceased to all 
intents and purposes; as is laid down in the Sharh-i 
Vikdyah ,— ( “ He to whom the father has entrusted the 
disposal of his family and fortune is his executor.” An 
executor duly constituted must be considered the guardian 
of his son; as appears from a passage in the Vik&ya,— 
“ The guardianship of a minor legally belongs first to the 
father, next to his executor, next to the paternal grand¬ 
father.” A suit instituted by two executors conjointly, 
or by either of them separately, for the right of an orphan, 
is maintainable in law.—Macn. Prec. M. Lk, Chap, vii. 
Case 7. 

As respects the power of a guardian over his war<Ts 
property ,— 

DLV. The general rule is, that a guardian, 
executor, or any one who has the care of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into a contract 


AlfZXOTATIOlfS. 

dliii. Maternal relations are the lowest species of guardians, as 
their right of guardianship for the purposes of education and marriage 
takes effect only where there may be no paternal kindred nor mother.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, Princ. 7. 
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which is, or likely to be, advantageous, and not 
injurious, to his ward.* —' 

However,— 

DLVL A guardian may sell or purchase move- Principle . 
ables on account of his ward either for an equivalent, 
or at such a rate as to occasion an inconsiderable 
loss, but not at such a rate as. to make the loss 
great and apparent (tf).— Vide Hiddyah, voL iv, 
page 553. 

(d.) Because the appointment of an executor being for 
the benefit of the orphan, he must avoid losses in as great 
a degree as possible; but with respect to an inconsider¬ 
able loss, as in the commerce of the world it is often un¬ 
avoidable, it is, therefore, allowed to him to incur it, since 
otherwise a door would be shut to the business of purchase 
and sale.—Hid&yab, vol. iv, page 553. 

DLVII. A guardian is allowed to borrow money Principle. 
for the support and education of his ward even by 
pawning the minor’s property: the debt so con¬ 
tracted must be paid out of his (the minor’s) estate, 
or by him when he comes of age (e). 

(e.) If a guardian purchase victuals or apparel for the 
use of his ward, and, having debited him for the price, take 
in pawn part of his goods as a security for the debt, it is 
valid; for, as he is permitted to borrow for the use of the 
orphan, and as taking a pawn is like the discharge of a 
claim, it is in consequence legal. Besides, as it is lawful 
for a guardian to trade on account of his ward, it follows that v 

it is also lawful for him to give and receive pawns, they being 
similar to receipts and payments.—Hid&yab, vol. iv, 
page 215. 


Annotations. 

dlvii. Necessary debts contracted by any gnardian for the support 
and education of his ward must be discharged by him on his coining of 
age.—Macn. M. L., Chap, viii, Princ. 11. 


* Vide Macn. Prec. M. L., Chap, viii, Cose 2. 

o 3 
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However,— 

DLVIII. It is not lawful for a guardian to 
pledge into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him , or into the 
hands of his child being an infant, or into the hands 
of his slave being a merchant and free from debt.— 
Hiddyah, vol. iv, page 214. 

For a guardian,. being merely an agent, cannot of 
course have a double capacity in contracts. A guardian, 
moreover, is more deficient in tenderness than a father, 
and therefore cannot, like a father, stand in a double capa¬ 
city in making contracts.—Hiddyah, vol. iv, page 214. 

DLIX. A father can pawn the goods of his 
infant child into his own hands for a debt due from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his child¬ 
ren being an infant ( f ). 

(f. ) If a father pawn the goods of his infant child into his 
own hands for a debt due from the child, or into the hands 
of another of his children being an infant, or of his 
slave, being a merchant and not in debt, it is lawful; 
because a father, on account of the tender affection which 
he is naturally supposed to have for his child, is considered 
in a double capacity, and his bare inclination as equivalent 
to the assent of both parties; in the same manner as where 
a father sells the property of his infant child to himself.— 
Hid&yah, vsl. iv, page 214. 

DLX. A father may also pawn on account of 
his own debt the goods belonging to his minor son 
who on coming of age will redeem the goods dis¬ 
charging the debt, and have a claim on the father for 
the sum. 

If a father pawn the goods of his son on account of his 
.own debt, and the son, by a discharge of the debt, redeem 
the same, he has a clain) on the father for the sum; for it 
was necessary that the son should discharge the debt, 
having occasion to release his goods out of the hands of 
the pawnee.—Hiddyah, vol. iv., page 215. So,— 
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DLXL The contract of pawn entered into by L ^ R * 
a father with respect to his minor child’s goods can —- 

not be annulled by the minor, even if it were not Principle. 
for his own debt or for his own benefit ( g.) 

(g) If a father pawn the goods of his infant son, and the 
infant attain maturity, still he is not at liberty to annul the 
contract of pawn and take back the pledge until he shall 
have discharged the debt; for the contract is binding upon 
him; as the act of a father on behalf of his infant child 
is binding upon the child after he shall have attained 
maturity, a lather being his infant child’s substitute.— 
Hiddyah, vol. iv, page 215. 

DLXII. It is lawful for a father to pawn the Principle. 
goods of his son for a debt jointly due by both. 

If, therefore, the pledge be destroyed, the father must 
compensate to the son by the payment of a sum 
equivalent to his [the father’s] share of the debt. 

Because he has paid off so much by means of the son’s 
property.—Hiddyah, voL iv, page 216. 

' The same rule also holds with a grandfather, or a guar¬ 
dian, in case of the non-existence of the father.—Biddy ah, 
vol. iv, page 216. 

DLXIII. It is lawful for a father to sell his Principle. 
minor child’s property either for an equivalent or at 
(some) reduced price, but not otherwise.—Durr-ul- 
Mukhtar, page 846. 

All this* respects moveable property.— Ibid. 

In the case of a contract where there is a possibility of Precedent 
loss, it has been held that a near guardian (by which is 
meant a father or grandfather, or guardians duly appointed 
by them) is at liberty to enter into it, but that a remote 
guardian, such as an uncle or a brother, is not at liberty to 
enter into such contract on behalf of the minor. Whe^e, 
however, nothing but loss can accrue to the minor, it is 
not legal for any guardian,—near or remote,—or for any 


r 

4 


* That is this and all that are mentioned previous to thi& 
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Lkctubb executor, or other person under whose care he is, to act on 
XVI - his behalf.—Macn. Prec. M. L., Chap, vii, Case 2. 

As respects a minor’s immoveable property, his guardian 
is incompetent to sell it, except under the following 
circumstances:— 

Principle. DLXIV. An executor or guardian is 'allowed 
to sell his minor ward’s immoveable property, not 
to himself, but a stranger—for double the value of 
the property,—or for the benefit of the minor,— 
or for (liquidation of) the debts of the deceased 
(proprietor),—or where there are (some) general 
provisions in the (late incumbent’s) will which can¬ 
not be carried into effect without selling (the pro¬ 
perty),—or where the produce of the property does 
not exceed the expense (of keeping it),—or where it 
is in danger of being destroyed, damaged or 
decayed,—or where it is in the hands of an usurper 
(and there is apprehension of its not being recover* 
ed*).—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, pages 846 & 847 ; so 
also the Jdmi-ur-Ramiiz and Fatawa Alamgiri. 
Vide Wills and Executorship. 


Annotations. 

dlxiv. A guardian is not at liberty to sell the immoveable property 
of his ward except under seven circumstances, viz., lsf, where he can 
obtain double its value; 2 ndly, where the minor has no other property, 
and the sale of it is absolutely necessary to his maintenance; 8 rdly, where 
the late incumbent died in debt, which cannot be liquidated but by the 
sale of such property; 4 thly, where there are some general provisions in 
the will which cannot be carried into effect without such sale; 5 thly r 
where the produce of the property is not sufficient to defray the 
expense of keeping it; 6 thly, where the property may be in danger ofbeing 
destroyed; 7 thly, where it has been usurped, and the guardian has reason 
to fear that there is no chance of fair restitution.—Macn. M. L., Chap, 
viii, Princ. 14. 


• The portion within parenthesis is from the Radd-ul-Muht£r, a very oopiona 
Commentary on the Durr-ul-Mokhtar. bee Introductory Discourse, page 46. 
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If the joint property of A, B, and C was real, that is to Lkcturk 
say, consisted of lands, the sale by A and B of C’s portion 
is illegal, notwithstanding the fact of their having the care n 
of his person and property, unless under certain circum- 606 
stances, (viz.,)—unless the minor’s share can be sold for 
double its value, unless there are no means of supporting him 
without having recourse to a sale of his property, unless the 
lands be in imminent danger of being lost, or unless with a 
view to save the minor’s property from usurpation, or unless 
some similar emergency exist.—Macn. Prec. M. L., Chap* 
vii. Case 2* 


DLXY. If a father or grandfather sell the Principle. 
property of a minor at the proper price, the sale is 
valid provided it be with no fraudulent intention ;* 
otherwise the sale of akar or immoveable property 
is invalid ; and (there are two traditions regarding 
the sale of moveables; but) the decision is that the 
sale of moveable property with a fraudulent inten¬ 
tion is invalid.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, page 850. 

DLXVI. The mother is, of all the persons, the Prmtipte. 
best entitled to the custody of her infant child 
during marriage and after separation from her or custody 
husband,f unless she be an apostate (a), or wicked (6), o£ 
or unworthy to be trusted. J 


(a.) If she is an apostate it makes no difference 
Whether she have joined herself to the hostile country ( d&r - 
ul-harb) or not; because she is kept in prison till she 


Annotations. 

dlxv. If a separation take place between a husband and wife, who are 
possessed of an infant child, the right of nursing and keeping it rests 
with the mother.—Hiday&h, vol. i, page 385. 


* See ante, pages 460 & 463. 

t The mothers have the right (and widows durante viduitate) to the custody 
of their sons until they attain the age of seven years, and of *their daughters 
until they attain the age of puberty. The mother’s right is forfeited by 
marrying a stranger, but reverts on her again becoming a widow.—Macn. 
M. L., Chap, viii, rrinc. 8 & 9. 

J Fatawa Al&mgin, voL i, page 728.—B. Dig., page 431. 
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return to the faith.—When she has repented her title 
revives.* 

( b .) Wickedness which disqualifies a mother for the 
custody of her child is such wickedness as may be injuri¬ 
ous to it,—adultery, or theft, or the being a professional 
singer or mourner. And a person is not worthy to be 
trusted who is continually going out and leaving her child 
hungry.* 

DLXYIL Next the mother’s mother, how high 
soever, is entitled to the custody of a child, failing 
her by death, or marriage to a stranger (c), the full 
sister is entitled, failing her by death or marriage 
to a stranger (c), the half sister by the mother. 
On failure of her in the same way, the daughter of 
the full sister, then the daughter of the half sister 
by the mother. Next the maternal aunt in the same 
way, and then the paternal aunts also in like 
manner (c).* 

The principle in this kind of relationship being that the 
custody of an infant belongs of right to the mother’s rela¬ 
tions, and those on her side are preferred to those who are 
related to the child only by its father.* 


AzfHOTATIONB. 

dlxvii. If the mother of an infant die, the right of hizdnat (or the 
infant's care) rests with the maternal grandmother, in preference to the 
paternal grandmother, because it originates in, and is derived from, the 
mother; but if she be not living, the paternal grandmother has then a 
right prior to any other relation, she being as one of the children’s 
mothers. If there be no grandmother living, in this case, a sister is pre¬ 
ferable to either a maternal or paternal aunt, as she is the daughter of 
the father and mother, or one of them. A full sister also has pre¬ 
ference to a half sister, paternal or maternal, and maternal sister to a 
paternal sister; because the right of hizdnat is derived to them through 
the mother. The maternal aunt has preference to the paternal aunt, 
because precedence is given, in this point, to the maternal relation.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, pages 386 & 387. 


* Vide Fatiw&Alamgiri, VoLi, pp. 738, 729.—B. Dig., pp. 431 & 448. 
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(c.) The rights of all the women before mentioned are Lkctur* 
made void by marriage to a stranger. But if they are XV1, 
married to relations of the infant within the prohibited 
degrees, as, for instance, when his grandmother is married 
to his grandfather, or his mother to his paternal uncle, 
the right is not invalidated. And when the right of 
a person drops by marriage, it revives on the marriage 
being dissolved. When a woman is repudiated revocably, 
her right does not revive till after the expiration of her 
iddat , because till then the husband’s power over her still 
exists.—Fat&w£ Alamgiri vol. i, p. 229.—B. Dig., p. 432. 

Any woman whose right of kiz&nat is annulled by her 
marrying a stranger recovers the right by the dissolution 
of the marriage, the objection to her exercise of it being 
thereby removed.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 387. 

DLXYIII. An umm-iwalad (or a female slave Principle. 
who has borne a child to her master), when eman¬ 
cipated, obtains the right of taking her child* (d). 

» 

(d. ) If a man contract his female slave, or umm-iwalad, in 
marriage to any person, and she bear a child to her husband, 
and the master afterwards emancipate her, she then becomes 
(with respect to the child,) as a free woman;—that is, 
upon becoming free she obtains her right of liiz&nat which 
had not existed whilst she was a slave, because her service, 
as a slave, would necessarily interfere with the proper dis¬ 
charge of the duties of hizdnaU —Hid&yah, vol. i, page 389* 

DLXIX. When it is necessary to remove a/v«ic«pfa. 
boy from the custody of women, or there is no 


Arrotatiors. 

dlxviii. The paternal relations succeed to the right of guardianship, 
for the purpose of education and marriage, in proportion to proximity 
of their claims to inherit the estate of the minor.—Macn. M. L., Chap, 
viii, Princ. 10. 


* An absolute slave, an wnm-i-walad, and a mudubbarah have no right to 
the custody of a child. Bat a mvkatabah is entitled to the custody of her 
own child if it was born after the kitdbat. If born before the kit&bat , she haa 
no right to its custody.~B. Dig., pp. 432 & 433. See ante, p. 275, Note. 
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woman of his own people to take charge of him, 
he is to be given up to his agnate male relatives 
( asabah). Of these, the father* is the first, then the 
paternal grandfather, how high soever; then the 
full brother, then the half brother by the father; 
then the son of the full brother; then the son of the 
half brother by the father ; then the full paternal 
uncle ; then the half paternal uncle by the father; 
then the sons of paternal uncles in the same order. 
But though a boy may be given up to the son of his 
paternal uncle, a girl should not be entrusted to him. 
No male has any right to the custody of a female 
child but one who is within the prohibited degrees 
of relationship to her; and an asabah who is profli¬ 
gate has no right to her custody.f 

If there be no woman to whom the right of hiz&nal 
appertains, and the men of the family dispute it, in this 
case, the nearest paternal relation has the preference, he 
being the one to whom the authority of guardian belongs.— 
Hid&yah, vol. i, page 387. 

DLXX. A female’s custody of a boy ter¬ 
minates when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 


* An illegitimate child (walad-ut-zind) has properly no father, and a 

? utative father is, therefore, excluded from the custody of such a child. 

'his point is involved in the decision of the case of Mussamat Shahjehan 
Begum v, David Mnnro (Reports, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, North* 
Western Provinces, Yol. v, page 89), in which a question was referred 
to the Muhammadan Law Officer, and it is stated in the Report that the 
Fatwa on this point was quite decided :—“ The Muhammadan Law does 
not allow the father to interfere with his illegitimate child, even for the pu r_ 
pose of education.” The Court were further of opinion that the single act 
of cohabitation by an unmarried Mussalm&n woman with a Christian did 
not disqualify her for the custody of her natural child.. But the point of 
Zind (adultery or fornication) being a disqualification in the Muhammadan 
Law, does not appear to have been brought to the notice of the Court. The 
father might have acknowledged the child without admitting that it was the 
fruit of Zind, (see ante , pp. 221—227), and then under certain conditions its 
paternity wonld have been established, though the child might be illegitimate 
according to English notions.—Abstract of the Note contained in Baillie’s 
Digest, pages 482 & 433. 

f Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. i, page 729.—B. Dig., page 438. 
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A mother and grandmother have the best right to the Lrcturb 
custody of a boy till he is independent of their care, and XVL 
that is, till he is seven years old. Kudtiri bas said, “ till 
he is able to eat, drink, and perform his ablutions by him¬ 
self." But the Fatw& is in favor of the first opinion. The 
mother and grandmother have the best right to the cus¬ 
tody of a girl till she attains to puberty.—Fat&w& 
Alamgiri, voL i, page 730.—B. Dig., page 434. 

The right of hiz&nat with respect to a male child apper¬ 
tains to the mother, grandmother, and so forth, until he 
become independent of it himself, that is to say, become 
capable of shifting, eating, drinking, and performing the 
Other natural functions without assistance; after which the 
charge devolves upon the father, or next paternal relation 
entitled to the office of guardian, because when thus far 
advanced, it then becomes necessary to attend to his educa¬ 
tion in all branches of useful and ornamental science, and 
to initiate him into a knowledge of men and manners, to 
effect which the father or paternal relations are best quali¬ 
fied.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 388. 

But the right of hiz&nat with respect to a girl apper¬ 
tains to the mother, grandmother, and so forth, until the 
first appearance of the menstrual discharge, (that is to say, 
until she attain the age of puberty,) because a girl has 
occasion to learn such manners and accomplishments as are 
proper to women, to the teaching of which the female 
relations are most competent; but after that period the 
charge of her property belongs to the father, because a 

f irl after maturity requires some person to superintend 
er conduct, and to this the father is most completely qua¬ 
lified.—Hid&yah, vol. i, page 388. 

DLXXI. Male custody of a boy continues till Pr * nc ’pk 
puberty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted to 
take care of herself. 

After a boy is independent of a woman’s care, and a 
girl is adult, the asabah have the better right to their 
custody, the nearer being preferred to the more remote as 
already mentioned. And these are to retain the custody 
of the child, if a male, till he has attained to puberty; 

p 3 
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Lecture after which, if he is of ripe discretion, and may be trusted 
tli to take care of himself, he is to be set free, and allowed to 
go where he pleases. Bat if he cannot be trusted to take 
care of himself, the father should join him to himself, or 
keep him by him, and be his guardian.* 

Principle. DLXX1I. When a female has neither father 
nor grandfather nor any of her asabah to take charge 
of her, or the asabah is profligate, it is the duty of 
the judge to take cognizance of her condition ; and 
if she can be trusted to take care of herself, he 
should allow her to live alone, whether she be 
a virgin or a Sayyibah , and if not, he should place 
her with some female amin, or trustee, in whom 
he has confidence; for he is the superintendent of 
all Muslims, f 

_ % 

Principle. DLXXIII. When a mother refuses to take 
charge of a child without hire, it may be committed 
to another.* 

Principle. DLXXIV. A boy or girl having passed the 
period of hizdnat have no option to be with one 
parent in preference to the other, but must neces* 
sarily thenceforth remain in charge of the father.— 
Hiddyah, vol. i, page 389. 


* Fatawfi Alamgirf, vol. i, page 730.—B. Dig., pages 434 & 435. 

f With regard to a female, if she be a Sayyibah, bat cannot be safely left to 
herself, she is not to be set free, and the father onght to keep her with him¬ 
self. If, however, she may be trusted to take care of herself, her father has 
no right to retain her, and she should be left free to reside where she pleases. 
If Bhe is adnlt and virgin, the guardians have a right to retain her, though 
there should be no apprehension of her doing anything wrong, while die is 
of tender age. But if more advanced in years, and of ripe discretion, and 
chaste, they have no right to retain her, and she may reside where die 
pleases. When a female has neither father, nor grandfather, nor any of her 
asabah to take charge of her, or the asabah is profligate, it is the duty of 
the Judge to take cognizance of her condition ; and if she can be trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to live alone, whether she be a 
virgin or a Sayyibah ; and if not, he should place her with some female 
Amin or trustee in whom he has confidence ; for he is the superintendent of 
all Muslims.—Fatiwa Al&xngiri, voL i, page 730.—B. Dig., page 434* 
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DLXXY. Before the completion of iddat or lkcture 

dissolution of marriage, the proper place of hizdnat _ 

is that where the husband and wife live, and the Principle. 

former cannot take away the child out of the cus- puce of 
tody of the latter. hhdma. 

DLXXYI. After completion of her iddnt and 
separation from her husband, a woman can take her 
child to the place of her nativity provided the mar¬ 
riage had been contracted there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation or husband’s residence 
that if the husband should leave the latter in the 
morning to visit the child he can return to his resi¬ 
dence before night (e). 


Annotations. 

dlxxv. Where the husband and wife are residing is the place of 
ftizdnat while the marriage subsists. So that the husband cannot leave 
the city where they are residing, and take the child with him out of the 
custody of the woman. The rule is the same with respect to a mutadda 
who cannot lawfully go away whether she take away her child with her or 
not; and the husband cannot oblige her to go.—Fat&wa Alamgirf, vol. i, 
page 73 5. —B. Dig., page 430. 

When a separation has taken place between a husband and wife, and 
her iddat has expired, she may take her child to her city if the marriage 
took place there. But she cannot do so if the marriage did not take 
place in her own city, unless the city be so near the place of separation 
that if the husband should leave the latter in the morning to visit the 
child he can return to his own house before night. Nor can she go to 
any other city than that in which the contract took place on any other 
conditions. And the same rule is applicable to different places in the 
same city.— Ibid, 

dlxxvi. If a divorced woman be desirous of removing with her child 
out of a city, she is not at liberty to do it; but yet if she remove with 
her child out of a city and go to her native place where the contract of 
her marriage was executed, in this case her removal is lawful.—Hiddyah, 
vol. i, page 390. 

If a divorced woman be desirous of removing with her child to a place 
which is not the place of her nativity, but in which her marriage con¬ 
tract was executed, she is not at liberty to do it. This is demonstrated 
by Kaduri in his compendium, and also accords with what is related in 
the Mabsut.—Hidayah, vol. i, page 390. 
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XVi. 


Principle 


Principle . 


Principle , 


(e.) To the propriety of the woman carrying her child 
from one place to another, two points are essentially 
requisite,—one, that she be a native of the place to which she 
goes; and the other, that her marriage contract has been 
there executed . This, however, means only where the places 
are considerably distant; but if they be so near that the father 
may go to see his child and return the same night, there is 
no objection to the wife going to the place with the child, 
and there remaining; and this whatever be the size and 
degree of the places, whether cities or villages; nor is there 
any objection to her removing from the village to the city 
or chief town of a district, as this is in no respect injurious to 
the father, and is advantageous to the child, since he will 
thereby become known and acquainted with the people of 
the place; but the reverse [that is, her removal from the 
city to a village] would be injurious to the child, as he 
would thereby be liable to acquire the low manners and 
mean sentiments of villagers; wherefore a woman is not at 
liberty to carry her child from a city to a village.—Hid&- 
yah, vol. i, page 391. 

DLXXYII. There is also no objection to her 
removing with the child from a village to the city 
or chief town of the district, the same being advan¬ 
tageous to the child, and in no respect injurious to 
the father.* 

DLXXVIII. If the child’s mother be dead, and 
its hizanat or custody has passed to the maternal 
grandmother, she cannot remove the child to her 
own city,f though the marriage had taken place 
there. Other women, than the grandmother, are 
like her in respect to the place of hizanat .* 

DLXXIX. When an umm-i walad has been 
emancipated, she has no right to take her child from 
the cityf in which the father is residing.* 


* Vide Fatawi Alamgm, vol. i, page 731.—B. Dig., page 436. 

f Arabio—‘ Balad,’ which means a city, town, district, country, habits* 
tion or abode. 


LECTURE XVII. 


ON SALE. 


Cases respecting sales and purchases made by the 
Mussulmans in British India are almost invariably decided 
according to the Begulations and Acts of the present 
Government of the country. I shall, therefore, give here 
only those rules of sale as are peculiar to the Muhammadan 
law. 


Sale is the exchange of property for property with the Sale 
mutual consent of the parties.* Hence,— defined. 

Sale is of four kinds: commutation of goods for goods, 
of money for money, of money for goods, and of goods for 
money, t 

DLXXX. Sale is contracted by declaration and 
acceptance (a), when these are expressed by two Egsential§ 
terms in the past tense ( b). —Hidayah, Arabic, vol, of sale, 
iii, page 1. 


(a). The speech of the first of the contracting parties 
is termed declaration or tender ( tjdb)> and that of the other 
speaker, acceptance (Kabul). 


(b). As when one of the two (contracting parties) says, 

“ I have sold,” and the other, “ I have boughtinasmuch Examp * 
as sale is the taking place of transfer. — Hid&yah, Arabic, 
vol. iii, page 1. 


So the expression M Iam contented with this,” or “ I have 
given you for this,” or “ take it for this ” used by him (t.e., 
one of the contracting parties) means the same as his say* 
ing: “ I have sold,” or “ I have boughtbecause it 
indicates the meaning of it (is., the sale), and it is the mean* 


* Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii, page 360. 
t Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ, 3. 
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Lkctdrb ing to which regard is to be had in such contracts. Hence 
XV1L it may be contracted by mutual surrender ( tuati) of goods 
of great as well as of small value, and the same is valid by 
reason of mutual consent.— Ibid. 

Principle. DLXXXI. .If either of the contracting parties 
make the declaration of sale, then in tne same 
meeting it is optional with the other to accept it if 
he chooses, or to reject it if he does not choose. 

If either the buyer or seller should send a letter or 
a message to the other, the other (person) has the power 
of suspending his acceptance or refusal until he leave the 

{ >lace of meeting where he received such message or 
etter.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 362. 

Principle. DLXXXII. When declaration and acceptance 
are absolutely expressed without any stipulations 
the sale becomes binding, and neither party has the 
power of retracting, unless in the case of a defect 
in the goods, or their not having been inspected.* 
Ibid, page 363. 

Principle. DLXXXIII. The subject and consideration of 
suhjeci, a sa i e must be determinate so as not to admit of 

Of 8fll0« 9 « 9 - 9 i* l 

future contention regarding the meaning of the 
contracting parties ; but when the uncertainty is 
removed prior to the actual arrival of the period 
stipulated for the sale becomes again valid.f 

DLXXX1V. The subject of the sale must also be 
in actual existence at the period of making the con* 
tract, so as to be susceptible of delivery, either imme¬ 
diately or at some future definite period. J Hence,— 


* These will be hereafter mentioned : Vide pages 499, 501. 
f See Jami-nr-Ramtiz. Hidayah, vol. ii, pages 449—451. 

It is essential to the validity of every contract of sale that the subject of 
it and the consideration Bhonld be so determinate as to admit of no future 
contention regarding the meaning of the contracting parties.—Biacn. 
M. L., Chap, lii, Princ. 13. 

$ Vide Hidayah, vol. ii, pages 449 & 1516, and also the following page. 

It is also essential that the Bnbject of the contract should be in actual exist¬ 
ence at the period of making the contract, or that it should be susceptible of 
delivery, either immediately or at some future definite period.'—Macn. 
M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 14. 
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DLXXXV. The sale of a thing not existing at the L £v 1 u I R15 
time is invalid, except in the form of salam sale (c), — 

which is lawful in respect of particular articles Principle. 
(moveable), but even in that the quantity and quality 
of the subject must be ascertainable or ascertained, 
and the time of delivery specified.* 

(c). In the language of the law ( salam * means a 
contract of sale, causing an immediate payment of price, and 
admitting a delay in the delivery of the wares. A salam 
sale is authorized and rendered legal by a particular 
passage of the Kurdn , and also by express declaration of 
the Prophet prohibiting any one from the sale of what 
is not in his possession, but authorising a salam sale. It 
is to be observed that salam sale is contrary to analogy, 
because of the non-existence of the subject of it, since 
it is a sale of a non-existent article, as the subject, in 
a salam sale, is merely the thing for which the advance is 
made, and that does not appear. Analogy, however, is 
abandoned in this instance, because of the text and tradi¬ 
tion above cited.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 516. 

DLXXXVI. When the article and price are both Principle. 
produced, the sale is complete without any stipula¬ 
tion of quantity or amount.f 

For, the reference made to them is sufficient to ascer¬ 
tain the subjects of the contract, and does not leave room 
for any dispute,—Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 363 & 364. 

DLXXXYII. The conditions that are natural to principle. 
a contract of sale are valid, t But it is illegal to 

insert any extraneous condition which may be 
advantageous only to one party or repugnant to the 
requisites of the contract, or which involve the 
subject of another contract, or by which the 


* Vide Hidayah, vol. i, pages 516—542. 

In a commutation of goods for goods, or of money for money, it is illegal 
to stipulate for a future period of delivery j but in a commutation of money 
for goods, or of goods for money, such stipulation is authorized.—Macn• 
M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 12. 

f Hidayah, voL ii, pp. 363 & 364. 

% See die following page. 
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payment of the price is stipulated at a period not 
— * precisely known to both parties, or the date of its 
occurrence is uncertain, or which includes an 
unsaleable property in the sale of a saleable one, 
or which of itself is invalid. Whenever such a 
condition or conditions have been stipulated, it is not 
the condition but the sale itself is invalid.* If, 
however, the illegal condition as well as the 
uncertainty be removed previous to delivery the 
contract will hold good. After delivery, only the 
party stipulating for the illegal condition, or his 
representative, is empowered to annul the contract, 
but not the other party.— Vide Hidayah, vol. ii, 
pages 446—452 & 455. 

In a contract of sale there are five conditions. They 
are: 1— Option of acceptance; 2 —Condition of option; 

3— Option of determination; 4 —Option of inspection; and 
5 —Option from defect Of these, the two last arise oat 
of the tansaction itself as the necessary results thereof. 

Option of An option of acceptance is a liberty which either of the 
acceptance. p ar ^ e8 in a con tract of sale has of withholding his accept- 

ance after the tender of the other , until the breaking up of 
the meeting,\ » 

A condition of option (shart-i Khaydr) is where one of 
the parties stipulates a period of two or three days before 
he gives his final assent to the contract. 

, Annotations. 

dlxxxvii. It is unlawful to stipulate for any extraneous condition 
involving an advantage to either party, or any uncertainty which might 
lead to future litigation; but if the extraneous condition be actually 
performed, or the uncertainty removed, the contract will stand good.— 
Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 16 . 


* In the case * Mina Bebee v. Tools Bebee 9 there is, however, a fit** 
to the effect that the conditions in an invalid conditional sale are nnll and 
void, bat do not invalidate the sale which is incorrect.— Vide Select Sadder 
Dew&nny Ad&wlnt Report, vol. iv, page 334. 

Conditions of this nature are nnlawfnl excepting where custom and 
precedent prevail over analogy.—•Hidayah, vol. ii, page 446. 

f See ante, page 493. 
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DLXXXVIII. The stipulation of a condition of 
option on the part either of the seller or pur- —•-* 
chaser is lawful; an.d it may be stipulated to con* principle. 
tinue for three days or less, but it must not be 
extended beyond that term.*— Vide Hiddyah, vol. ii, 
page 380. 

DL XXXIX. But the option is annulled by the Principle. 
purchaser’s exercising any act of ownership, such as 
to take the property out of the statu quo^. 

DXC. If a person possessing the right of option Principle. 
in a sale should die the sale is then complete, 
and the right of option becomes void and does not 
descend on his heirs.—Hidayah, vol. ii, page 389. 

DXCI. Where an option of dissolving the con- Principle . 
tract has been stipulated by the purchaser, and 


AaifOTATlOKS. 

dlxxxviii. It is lawful for a person to make a purchase on this condi¬ 
tion, that ( if in the course of three days he do not pay the price, the 
sale shall be null and void. * Ifj however, instead of three days he 
stipulate four, the sale is not valid according to Abu Hanifah and Abii 
Yusuf. All the doctors however agree that in case of such astipulation 
hating been made, if the purchaser in the meantime pay the price 
previous to the lapse of the third day, the sale is valid.—Hid&yah, 
vol. ii, page 382. 

dxci. If the merchandize, where the stipulation of option is on 
the part of the purchaser, perish or be destroyed, the purchaser is in 
that case answerable for the price. In the same manner also if the 
goods receive an injury the purchaser is responsible for the price. It is 
otherwise where the merchandize perishes in the possession of the pur¬ 
chaser, when the option had been stipulated by the seller; for in this 
case the purchaser is answerable only for the value.];—Hidayah, vol. ii, 
pages 384 & 383. 


* It is lawful to stipulate for an option of dissolving the contract $ but 
the term stipulated should not exceed three days.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, 
Princ. 17. 

f Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 25. 
t And not for the price set upon it in the contract 

Q 3 
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Principle. 


the property sold is injured or destroyed in bis 
possession, he is responsible for tbe price agreed 
upon ; but where tbe stipulation was on the part 
of the seller, tbe purchaser is responsible for tbe 
value only of tbe property. 

DXCII. If a person in purchasing any article 
stipulate the option of another person in this case, 
provided either the purchaser or the possessor of 
the option confirm the sale, it is valid; or if either 
of them annul it, it becomes void.—Hidayah, vol. ii, 
page 389. 

The option of determination is where a person having 
purchased one out of two or three homogeneous things stipu¬ 
lates a period to enable him to fix his choice on any of them. 

DXCIII. It is lawful for a purchaser to stipulate 
for a period to be enabled to determine which of tbe 
articles tendered for sale -he will take. The option 
of determination extends to the choice of one 
article out of two or three, but not out of more (d). 

(</.) If a person purchase one of two pieces of cloth for ten 
dirams , on the condition of his being at liberty for three days 
to determine on the particular piece which he may approve, 
such sale is valid; and the condition so stipulated is called 
an ‘ option of determination .’ A sale is in the same manner 
valid where a person purchases, with a reserve of option, 
one out of three pieces; but it is not lawful to purchase in 
that manner one out of four pieces.—Hid&yah, vol. ii> 
page 392. 

DXCIY. An option of determination may involve 
a condition of option, but the term for making tbe 
determination must not exceed three days. Of tbe 
articles referred to the purchaser’s choice, one is tbe 
subject of sale, and the other or others are depo¬ 
sits : both of them may be returned in the case of 
a condition of option also being stipulated.— Vide 
Hidayah, vol. ii, pages 393 & 394 
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DXCV. If a person possessing an option of deter- L |vii R * 
mination sbould die, his heir is empowered to return — 
one of the articles.—Hidayah, vol. ii, page 394. Principle, 

For ah option of determination necessarily descends to 
an heir, because of the implication of his property with 
that of another, whence he is not in his option of deter¬ 
mination restricted to three days. If, on the contrary, a 

{ >er8on recently possessed of a power of option die,, his heir 
las no option as was before explained.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, 
page 394. 

The option of inspection is the power which the purchaser Option of 
of an unseen thing has of rejecting it after sight . inspection. 

DXCYI. If a person purchase an article without Principle . 
having seen it, the sale of such article is valid, (but) 
the purchaser after seeing it has the option of 
accepting or rejecting as he pleases.—Hiddyah, 
vol. ii, page 396. But,— 

DXCVII. If a property is purchased by inspec- Principle, 
tion of a pari thereof, then the purchaser has no 
option left; but if purchased on inspection of a 
sample (where a sample suffices), he is, should the 
property not correspond with the sample, at liberty 
to recede, provided he has not exercised any act 
of ownership over the property.* 

It is a rule that the sight of all the parts of the merchan¬ 
dize is not a necessary condition, because it is often imprac¬ 
ticable to obtain it, and therefore it is sufficient to view 
that part whence it may be known how far the object of 
the purchaser will be obtained.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 399. 

If a person look at the front of a house and then pur¬ 
chase it he has no option of inspection , although he should 
not have seen the apartments; and so also if a person 


* Where the property has not been seen by the purchaser, nor a sample 
(where a sample suffices), he is at liberty to recede from the eon tract, provided 
he may not have exercised any act of ownership; if upon seeing the property 
it does not snit his expectation, even no option may have been stipu¬ 
lated.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 26. 
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L*crun* view the back parts of a boose, or the trees of a garden 
XVI1 - from without—-Hiddyah, yol. ii, page 400. 

Principle. DXCVIIL If a person having purchased an 
article unseen, should say “ I am satisfied with it,” in 
this case also he is at liberty after sight of it to 
reject it if he please.—Hiddyah vol. ii, page 397. 

Because this option is implied in, and arises out of, the 
contract itself as a necessary result thereof. 

Principle. DXCIX. The seller of a thing not seen by him 
has, however, no option of receding from the contract 
unless expressly so stipulated.* 

If a person sell a thing which he himself has not seen, 
he has no option of inspection.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 
327 & 397. 

Principle. DC. If a person having once seen an article 
should afterwards at a distant period purchase 
it, and the article at the time of purchase exist 
in the form and description in which he first saw 
it, he has not in this case any option (e), if, 
however, the purchaser should not recognise or 
know it to be the same article, he has in that case 
an option (f ); or if, on the other hand, the nature of 
the article be changed he has an option (g ).— 
Hiddyah, vol. ii, page 404. 

(e.) Because he is possessed of a knowledge of the 
qualities from his former inspection.— Ibid. 

(f.) Because under such circumstances his consent 
cannot be implied.— Ibid. 

(y.) Because the qualities being changed it becomes in 
fact the same as if he nad not seen it— Ibid. 


• Bat though the property have not been seen by the seller, he ia not at 
liberty to recede from the contract (except in a sale of goods for goods) when 
no option waa stipulated.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 27# 
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DCI. The inspection of an agent appointed 
to take possession of an article purchased is equi- —* 
valent to the inspection of the purchaser; and Pnnaple ' 
consequently after the* inspection of such agent 
the purchaser has no power of rejecting the article 
purchased, unless in a case of a defect.—Hiddyah, 
vol. ii, pages 400 & 401. 

DCII. The right of the option of inspection is not Principle. 
like a condition of option confined to a particular 
period: on the contrary it continues in force, until 
something take place repugnant to the nature of 
it.— Ibid., page 398. 

It is also to be observed that whatever circumstance 
occasions the annulment of an optional condition (such as a 
defect in the merchandise, or an exercise of right on the part 
of the purchaser), in the same manner occasions an annul¬ 
ment of the option of inspection.— Ibid. 

DC1II. If a person possessing the option of Principle. 
inspection - should die, the option in such case 
becomes null.— Ibid., page 404. 

For it is not a hereditament as has already been explained 
in treating of the condition of option.— Ibid. 

The option from defect is the power which a purchaser Qp tion 
has of dissolving the contract upon the discovery of a defect from da¬ 
ta the subject of his purchase. ieeL 

DCIV. If a person purchase and take posses- Principle. 
sion of an article, and should afterwards discover it 
to have been defective at the time of sale, it is 
at his option either to take it for the full price or 
to reject it (.A). He is not, however, at liberty to 
retain the article and exact a compensation on 
account of the defect from the seller (*).*-— 
Hiddyah, vol. ii, page 406. 


« 

* A warranty as to freedom from defect and blemish is implied in every con¬ 
tract of sale. Where the property sold differs either with respect to quantity 
or quality, from what the seller had described it, the purchaser is at liberty 
to recede from the contract.—M &ceu M. I*, Chap, iii, Princ. 21 & 22. 
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(A.) Because this option is implied in the contract, and is 
a warranty to freedom from defect and blemish subsequently 
discovered in the subject of sale. 

(*.) Because in a contract of sale no part of the price 
is opposed to the quality of the article.—Hi(Kyah, vol. ii, 
page 406. 

DCV. If, however, the purchaser at the time 
of sale or of taking possession be aware of the 
defect, and nevertheless knowingly and wilfully 
make the purchase or take possession, no option 
remains to him. 

Because when he thus purchases or takes possession of 
the article, it is evident that he assents to the defect (y).— 
Hiddyah, vol. ii, pages 406 & 407. 

(;.) Whatever may Jbe the cause of diminishing the 
price amongst merchants is considered as a defect.— Ibid, 
page 407. 

DCVI. If an article after being sold should 
receive a blemish in the hands of the purchaser, and 
the purchaser should afterwards learn that it had 
also a blemish at the time of the sale, he is in that 
case entitled to receive from the seller a compensa¬ 
tion for the defect, but he is not permitted to return 
it to him.*— Ibid., page 410. 

DCYII. If a person purchase articles estimable 
by weight or by measure of capacity, and he after¬ 
wards discover the article to be in part defective, he 
is entitled in that case either to return the whole 
to the seller, or to retain the whole; but he has not 
the power of returning the defective part only.f—- 
Hidayah, vol. ii, page 422. 


* A purchaser, who may not have agreed to take the property with all its 
faults, is at liberty to return it to the seller on the discovery of a defect of 
which he was not aware at the time of the purchase, unless while in the 
hands of the purchaser it received a further blemish, in which case he is 
only entitled to compensation.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 28. 

t It is a general rule that if the articles sold are of such nature as oat 
easily to admit of separation or of division without injury, and part of the® 
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Because the unities of articles estimable by weight or by Lectub* 

measure of capacity are considered as one individual, pro- _' 

vided they be all of the same species.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, 
page 422. 

DCVIII. If after the purchase of the articles Principle. 
estimable by weight or measurement of capacity a 
part of them should prove to be the property of 
another, the purchaser is not (even) in that case 
allowed to return the remainder to the seller. This 
is where possession has been taken by the purchaser 
before a part of the subject is discovered to be the 
right of another.— Ibid. 

For if the right of property of the other be discovered 
previous to the purchaser taking possession, he is in that 
case entitled to return the remainder, since a deviation 
from the contract takes place previous to the completion of 
the bargain.— Ibid. 

DCIX. If the articles be not such as are esti- Principle. 
mable by weight or measurement of capacity,* then 
the purchaser is entitled to return the remainder to 
the seller.— Ibid . 


There are some sales which are held to be abominable , 
some null and void , and some invalid . 

It is abominable to enhance price of merchandize by the Abomina- 
fictitious tender of a higl 
the market, and to enhance 
through persons selling for 
sales and purchases on Friday after the hour of prayer.— 

Vide Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 460 & 461. 

DCX. A sale or purchase made in any of Principle. 
the abovementioned circumstances is held to be 


l price to anticipate or forestall ble _ 
price ot gram in towns by or purchases, 
the farmers, as well as to make 


subsequently to the purchase be discovered to be defective, or to be tbe pro¬ 
perty of a third person, it is not competent to the purchaser to keep a part 
and to return a part, demanding a proportional restitution of the price for 
the part returned. In this case he must either keep the whole demanding 
compensation for the proportion that is defective, or he must return the 
whole demanding complete restitution of the price. It is otherwise where 
the several parts may he separated without injury.—Macn. M. L., Chap. iii. 
Princ. 33. 

* But cloth for instance.—Hidiyah, yoL ii, page 433. 
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sales. 


Principle, 


abominable, but is upheld as a valid transaction (A)*, 
though prohibited to be made. 

(A.) An abominable sale is such as is lawful both in its 
essence and quality, but attended with some circumstance 
of abomination.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 429. 

A sale is null or void where the subject is not of an 
appreciable nature. That is to say,— ; 

DCXL The sale of things ^rhich are neither 
saleable (/), nor property with any person (m) is 
null and void,f as also the sale made in exchange for 
the same. 

(Z.) UnsalCables are the slaves who have claims to free¬ 
dom, such as umm-i-walad, mudabbar, and muk&tab,f a 
bird in the air, foetus in the womb, and so forth.— Vide 
Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 430—432 et seq. 

( m.) The sale of carrion, blood, or the person of a free 
man is null and void, in the same manner as a safe 
in return for those articles is null; such articles not consti¬ 
tuting property with any person and being unsaleable.— 
Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 428 & 429. 

A sale is invalid where it is lawful with respect to its 
essence, but not with respect to its quality.—Hid&yah, vol. 
ii, page 428. 

DCXII. A contract of sale in exchange for a 
thing which does constitute property with Musal- 
m&ns, though it does with others, is merely 
invalid (w). 

(».) A sale in exchange for wine or pork is merely 
invalid; because the characteristic of sale does exist in 
these instances, as these articles are considered as property 


* The practices of forestalling, regrating, and engrossing, and of selling 
on Friday after the hour of prayer, are ail prohibited, though they ext 
valid.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Priuc. 34. 

f A void sale is that which can never take effect; in which the articles 
opposed to each other, or one of them not bearing any legal value, the 
contract is nude.— Ibid., Princ. 8. 

X Sec ante , page 275. 
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with some descriptions of people, such as Christians and Lrcturb 
J ews; but they do not constitute property with Mussul- XY11 ‘ 
mans, and a contract comprehending these articles is 
therefore invalid.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 428. 

The terms * null ’ and * invalid ’ are, however, used indis¬ 
criminately. Thus,—- 

DCXIII. A sale of forbidden tilings if for Principle. 
money is null; but if in the way of barter is 
invalid (o). 

(0.) A sale of wine or pork, if in return for money, is niostratioa 
null ; and if in return for any other article (as cloth for 
instance) it is invalid, whence it is that the seller of 
pork or wine for cloth becomes the proprietor of such 
cloth, although the actual pork or wine do not become the 
property of the purchaser. The distinction in these cases 
is, that wine ana pork are held by Zimmis to be property, 
whereas MussulmAns consider them as articles from which 
no use can be derived, because the law has commanded the 
contempt of them, and prohibited all regard to them among 
Mussulm&ns. —Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 429 & 430. 

DCXIV. The sale of any article which cannot Principle. 
be separated from its situation without injur}', 
or of which the quality or existence cannot be 
ascertained, or the quantity of which can only be 
judged by conjecture, is invalid.— Vide Hid&yah, 
vol. ii, pages 433 & 434. 

DCXV. In a sale that is null, the purchaser Principle. 
is not empowered to do any act with respect to the 
subject of the sale.— Ibid., page 428. 

DCXYI. In a case of invalid sale, the purchaser Principle. 
becomes proprietor of the article upon taking pos¬ 
session of it.— Ibid., page 429. 

DCXVII. In a sale of a land or of a house all Prmdpie. 
fixtures are included, though they may not have 
been specified by the seller (p). 

(p.) Fixtures comprise all such things as cannot be 
removed without actually deteriorating the main thing. 
Consequently,— 

s 3 
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If a person sell the place of bis abode ft.*., his house), 
the foundation and superstructure are both included in 
such sale, although they may not have been specified by 
the seller, because they are comprehended in the common 
acceptation of the term; and also because being joined to 
the ground in the nature of fixtures, they are considered 
as dependant parts of it.—flid&yah, vol. i, page 372. 

In a sale of land the trees upon it are included although 
they be not specified, because they are joined to it, in do 
same manner as foundation and superstructure in the 
preceding case.— Ibid . But,— 

DCXVIII. In a sale of ground, the grain grow¬ 
ing on it is not inoluded unless 'particularly specified 
by the seller.* 

Because it is joined to the ground, not as a fixture but 
for the purpose of being cut away from it, in the same 
manner as goods of any kind which may have been placed 
upon it.—Hidiyah, vol. ii, page 372. 

In like manner,— 

DCXIX. In the sale of a tree or trees the fruits 
then growing thereon belong to the -seller unless 
specifically included in the sale.* 

•So also if a person should sell a tree on which fruit is 
growing tlie fruit belongs to the seller , unless it had 
been specifically included in the sale; because the Prophet 
has said “ If a person sell a date tree with fruit upon it the 
fruit belongs to the seller , unless the purchaser should 
have stipulated its delivery to him as a condition of saleT 
Besides, although the fruit be in fact a part of the tree, yet 
as it is intended to be plucked and gathered, and not to be 
suffered to hang on the tree, it is therefore the same as 
grain. It is to be observed, however, that in the sale of a 
tree with fruit, or of ground with grain upon it, the seller 
must be immediately desired to clear them away, and 
deliver the property to the purchaser; because in these 


* By the sale of land nothing thereon which is of & transitory nature 
passes. Thus the frnit on a tree belongs to the seller, thoogh the tree 
itself being a fixture appertains to the purchaser of the land.—Maim. M. L., 
Chap, iii, Brine. 23. 
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cases the property of the purchaser anti seller being impli- Lkctuhw 
cated together, it be comes incumbent on the seller to clear xvn * 
away what belongs to him; in the same manner as if he 
had placed any of his goods upon the ground, in which 
case the clearance of them would have been requisite.— 
Hid&yah, vol. ii, pages 372 & 373. 

DCXX. In a sale of land or house its rights Principle. 
and appendages or appurtenances are generally 
included ( q ). 

(q.) The rights of a sale are things essentially necessary 
to tne use of the subject of the sale, such as in the purchase 
of a house the right of passing through the road that leads 
to it. Appendages imply things from which an advantage 
is derived, but iu a subordinate degree, such as a cook- 
room or a drain.—Hid&yah, vol. ii, page 501. 

There is a peculiar kind of sale termed the i bayi muka- Bayimukd - 
sah,’ which properly is barter: a sale in one shape and 
purchase in another shape.* In this country, however, the 
term * bayi mukdsah ’ is generally understood to mean * a 
sale in liquidation, in which the consideration due by the 
seller to the purchaser is set off against the thing sold. 9 

The consideration above alluded to is generally a por¬ 
tion of the whole of the daen-mahar or unpaid dower of the 
seller’s wife. Here recourse is generally had to bayi-mukd- 
sah as well as to hibah bil-iwaz] (a gift for an exchange). 

DCXXI. The consideration of bayi mukasah as Principle. 
well as the subject of such sale is required to be 
specific and determinate so as to prevent any future 
dispute between the parties. 

1. A Mussulman disposes of all his property to his wife Precedent, 
by a deed of bayi mukdsah . According to law the estates, 
whether one, two, or more, that were specified in the deed 
of bayi mukdsah will pass, and be conveyed in virtue of 
the deed, notwithstanding that the person who executed that 
deed may have farmed them out for a term of six years 


* Vide Hidaynh, vol, iii, page 31. 
f This will be treated of in the Lecture on Gifts. 
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before the execution of the deed; and accordiug to the 
above contract, the purchaser (that is the wife) will be 
proprietor of the estates. As in a contract of bayi mukdsak 
the law does not require seizin and possession, the deed of 
bayi mukasah will be legally valid, although the purchaser 
may be out of possession for several years.—Macn. Free., 
M. L., Chap, ii. Case 10. 

2. A husband sold to his wife, in exchange for the sum of 
fifteen thousand rupees of her claim of dower, all the lands 
and houses specified in the deeds, his household property, 
every thing that he acquired by inheritance, together with 
all the property that he might be possessed of up to the 
day of sale. Now the conditions of this contract are 
invalid, and it is null and void, because the property sold 
is not specified, and uncertainty legally vitiates a contract 
of sale. The heirs of the seller are therefore at liberty 
to set aside the contract.—Macn. Prec., M. L., Chap, ii, 
Case 9. 

DCXXII. The law does not prescribe any par¬ 
ticular form for a sale. It may either be made 
verbally or executed in writing. The proposal or 
tender and acceptance of the parties being the only 
essential to effect a sale.* 

DCXXIII. In a commutation of goods for 
goods, or money for money, immediate delivery is 
requisite to the validity of the sale ; but in a commu¬ 
tation of money for goods, or of goods for money, a 
future period of delivery may be stipulated for.f 

DCXX1Y. A lunatic in his lucid intervals, the 
natural or legal guardian of a minor, and a minor 
with the consent of such guardian, are competent to 
enter into a contract of sale as well as any owner, 
adult and sane. 


* See ante , page 493. 

f In a commutation of goods for goods, or of money for money, it is 
illegal to stipulate for a future period of delivery, but in & commutation of 
money for goods, or of goods for money, each stipulation is authorized.—* 
Macn. M. L., Chap, iii, Princ. 12, 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


ON PREEMPTION. 


Shufd or right of preemption is a power of possessing sku/d 
property which has been sold to another by paying a price defined, 
equal to that settled or paid by the purchaser.* 

DCXXV. The right of preemption applies not principle. 
to moveable but to immoveable property ( akarf ), 
divisible or indivisible (a), and can be exercised when 
the latter is transferred in any shape for a consider¬ 
ation (&), even as a grant or gift for a consideration 
expressed,! or in a compromise ( 0 ). 

(a.) A privilege of shufd takes place with respect to 
immoveable property, notwithstanding it be incapable of 
division, such as a bath, a mill, of a private road. Accord* 
ing to our tenets the grand principle of shufd is the con* 
junction of property, and its object to prevent the vexation 
arising from a disagreeable neighbour; and this reason is 
of equal force whether the thing be divisible or otherwise. 
Hiddyah, vol. iii, page 591. 


* The original meaning of Shufd is conjunction.—Durr-ul-Mukhtar, 
page 697. 

In law it is a right to take possession of a purchased parcel of land for 
a similar (in kind or quality) of the price that has been set on it to the 
purchaser.—B. Dig., page 471. 

f See the case cited at the end of this Lecture. 

$ The right of preemption takes effect with regard to property, whether 
divisible or indivisible; but it does not apply to moveable property, and it 
cannot take effect until after the sale is complete, as far as the interest of 
theseller is concerned.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 3. 

The right of preemption takes effect with regard to property sold, or 
parted with by some means equivalent to sale, but not with regard to property 
the possession of which has been transferred by gift, or by will, or by inhe¬ 
ritance ; unless the gift was made for a consideration, and the consideration 
was expressly stipulated, but preemption cannot be claimed where the 
donor has received a consideration for his gift, such consideration not 
having been expressly stipulated.— Macn. M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 2. 
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Lecture It is observed iii the abridgment of Kad&ri that 
XVIII< shufd does not affect even a house or trees when sold sepa¬ 
rately from the ground on which they stand. This opinion 
(which is also mentioned in the Mabsut) is approved; for 
as buildings and trees are not of a permanent nature they 
are therefore of the class of moveables .—Hiddyah, vol. iii, 
pages 591 & 592. 

(b 9 d.) The privilege of shufd is not admitted in the 
case of grants, unless when the grant is made for a considera¬ 
tion, in which ease it is in effect ultimately a sale. Still, 
however, the privilege of shufd cannot be admitted unless 
both parties have obtained possession of the property trans¬ 
ferred to them by the terms of the grant (nor if the thing 
granted on either side be an indefinite part of any thing;) 
for a grant on condition of a return is still a grant in its 
beginning, as has been already explained in treating of 
gifts. It is further to be observed that the privilege of 
shufd cannot be admitted, unless the return be expressed 
as a condition on making the grant; for if it be not so 
expressed, and the parties give to each other reciprocal 
presents, these presents on both sides are held as pure 
grants, although each of them having met with a requital 
of his generosity, neither is allowed the power of retreat¬ 
ing.—Hiddyah, vol. iii, pages 594 & 595. 

(c.) If a defendant compromise a suit by resigning 
or making over a house to the plaintiff, after having 
either denied his claim or acknowledged it, or refused to 
answer it, the right of shufd is established with respect 
to the house; because as the plaintiff here accepts the 
house in consideration of what he conceives to be his right, 
he is therefore [in adjudging the right of shufd against 
him] dealt with according to his own conceptions.— 
Hiddyah, vol. iii, page 594. So— 

Principle. DCXXVI. The right of preemption does not 
take effect with respect to the property transferred 


Anhotatioks. 

dcxxv, dcxxvi. Among its conditions are the following:—1st 
There must be a contract of exchange, that is, a sale or something 
that comes into the place of a sale, otherwise there is no right of pre¬ 
emption. So that the right does not arise out of gift, charity, inheri- 
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by a grant or gift without consideration expressly 
stipulated (d). It does not also take effect to the 
property made over as a hire or reward, or as a com¬ 
pensation for khuld, or as a dower (e), though it takes 
effect with respect to the property sold in order to 
pay a dower {/). 


Lkcturs 

XVIII. 


(<?.) When a man acquires a property in lands for a 
consideration, the privilege of shufd takes place with 
respect to it. The privilege of shufd cannot take place 
relative to a house assigned by a man as a dower to his 
wife, or by a woman to her husband as the consideration on 
which he is to grant her as a divorce, or which is settled 
on a person as his hire or reward.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, 
page 592. 

(/.) If a man marry a woman without settling on her 
any dower, and afterwards settle on her a house as a 
dower, the privilege of shufd does not take place, the 
house being here considered in the same light as if it had 
been settled on the woman at the time of the marriage. 
It is otherwise where a man sells his house in order to 
discharge his wife’s dower either proper or stipulated , 
because here exists an exchange of property for pro¬ 
perty.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 593. 


Awnotatioks. 

tance, or bequest. But if the gift be a hibah bdshart-ul-iwaz , or with 
a condition that something shall be given m exchange for it, and 
mutual possession is taken, the' right arises. If possession is taken by 
one of the parties and not by the other, there is no right of preemption 
according to 4 our three masters.* And if a mansion is given without 
any condition for an exchange, but the donee gives another mansion in 
exchange for it, there is no right of preemption with regard to either. 
But preemption is due on a mansion which is the exchange for a 
composition, whether the composition be after an acknowledgment or a 
denial of the claim, or silence has been observed with regard to it; and 
it is also due on the mansion compounded for, when the composition is 
after an acknowledgment of the claim, though it is not due if the 
composition have taken place after a denial of the claim. 2nd.—There 
must be an exchange of property for property. 3rd.—The thing sold 
must be akdr , or what comes within the meaning of it, whether the 
akdr be divisible, or indivisible, as a bath, or well, or a small house.— 
Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. v, page 249.—B. Dig., pages 471 & 472. 
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DC XXVII. The right of preemption does not 
take effect with respect to a sale made under condi¬ 
tion of option* (g), though it takes effect with the 
purchase made under such condition (A). 

(g.) If a man sell his house under a condition of 
option,* the privilege of shufA cannot take place with 
respect to that house, the power reserved by the seller 
being an impediment to the extinction of his right of 
property* but when he relinquishes that power the impe¬ 
diment ceases, and the privilege of shufA takes place, 
provided the Shaft prefer his claim immediately. This is 
approved.—-Hidiyah, vol. iii, page 595. 

(A.) If, on the contrary, a man purchase a house under 
a condition of option, the privilege of shufA takes place 
with respect to it; for such a power reserved by the 
purchaser is held, in the opinion of all the learned, to be 
no impediment to the extinction of the seller's right of 
property; and the right of shufA is founded and rests 
upon the extinction of Re seller's right of property, as has 
been already explained.— Ibid. 

. DCXXVIII. The right of preemption does not 
apply to a transfer. made under an invalid sale ; 
on the contrary, the maker of such sale so long as he 
has not delivered the property to the purchaser can 
himself exercise his right of preemption over the 
transfer of an adjacent property. But after his 
delivering to the purchaser the subject of such sale, 
the latter is vested with the right of the adjacent 
property; and it is not divested of him and revested 
in the seller so long as the latter does not 
resume the property transferred by him under the 
invalid sale. 

The privilege of shufA cannot take place regarding ft 
house transferred by an invalid sale, either before or after 
the purchaser obtaining possession of it; for, before the 
purchaser obtains possession, the house belongs as usual to 


* See ante, pages 496 & 497. 
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the seller, and his right of property is not extinguished ; and Lecture 
after he has obtained possession there is still a probability XVIIlt 
that the bargain may be dissolved, since the law admits 
the dissolution of a sale in a case of invalidity, in order 
to obviate such invalidity an effect which could not be 
produced if the privilege of shufi were allowed.—Hid&yah, 
vol. iii, page 596. 

If the house adjacent to one which has been transferred 

by an invalid sale be sold whilst the one so transferred is 

still in the possession of the seller, he [the seller] is the 

Shqfi of the adjacent house, because of the continuance of 

his right in the other.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 597. 

% 

DCXXIX. But when the seller’s right in the Principle, 
property transferred under an invalid sale is entirely 
cut off and established in the purchaser, then of 
course the right of preemption can be exercised. 

If, however, the purchaser put an end to the possibility ' 
of the dissolution of any particular act, such as by erecting 
buildings on the ground or the like, the privilege of shuf& 
may take place, since the impediment then no longer 
exists.—Hia&yah, vol. iii, page 596. 

The proper time for making the demand of preemption 
in the case of an invalid sale is not that of the purcnase, 
but when the seller’s right is entirely cut off.* * * § —B. Dig., 
page 482. 

DCXXX. The right of preemption once relin- Principle . 
quished cannot afterwards be resumed.^ 

If a man purchase a-house, and the Shaft relinquish his 
privilege, and the purchaser afterwards reject it in virtue 
of an option of inspection, or a condition of option,J or by 
a decree of the magistrate in virtue of an option from 
defect,§ the Shaft is not entitled to claim his privilege, 
whether the man had ever taken possession of the house or 
not.—HicUyali, vol. iii, page 598. 


* I suppose on possession being taken with the seller’s permission when 

the purchaser becomes the proprietor. — Note by Mr. Baiilie. 

t Se«> however, page 536. % See ante, pp. 496 & 599. 

§ See ante, page 501. 
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DCXXXI. If, on the contrary, the purchaser 
reject the house on discovering a blemish in it after 
having taken possession without the decree of the 
Kazf, or if the seller and purchaser agree to dissolve 
the contract, the privilege of shufd is established to 
the Shaft. 

Because in those instances the rejection or dissolution is 
a breaking off with respect to the seller and purchaser, 
inasmuch as they are their own masters, and moreover will 
and intend a breaking off: yet with respect to others it is 
not a breaking off, but is rather in effect a new sale, since 
the characteristic of sale, namely, an exchange of property 
for property with the mutual consent of the parties exists 
in it; and as the Shafi is another , it is therefore a sale 
with respect to him, whence his right of shufd must be 
admitted.—Hiddyah, voL iii, page 598. 

DCXXXII. The right of preemption (shufd) 
belongs in the first place to the co-sharer in the 
property; secondly, to a sharer in the rights and 
appurtenances of the property; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour (i).* 

(i.) The right of shufd appertains 1—to a partner in 
the •property of the land sold; 2—to a partner in the 
immunities and appendages of the land (such as the right 
to water and to roads); and 3—to a neighbour • The 
right of shufd in a partner is founded on a precept of the 
Prophet, who has said— “ The right of Shafd holds in a 
partner who has not divided off and taken separately hit 
share” The establishment of it in a neighbour is also 
founded on a saying of the Prophet— “ The neighbour of 
a house has a superior right to that house, and the 
neighbour of lands has a superior right to those lands ; and 
if he be absent, the seller must wait his return, provided, 
however, that they both participate in the same road;” and 
also— < u A neighbour has a right superior to that of a 
stranger in the lands adjacent to his own” —Hiddyah, vol. 
iii, page 562. Hence— 


* The right of preemption may be claimed by all descriptions of person** 
There is no distinction made on account of difference of religion. Tbs 
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DCXXXIIL Where the co-sharer in the property i**™* 
itself is a claimant, the sharer in the rignts and —* 
appurtenances is not entitled to the privilege of Prwdpk. 
preemption, and where he is a claimant, his claim is 
preferable to that of the neighbour (J). 

(jA A partner merely in the road and rivulet, or a 
neighDour, cannot be entitled to the privilege of shufd during 
the existence of one who is a partner in the property of the 
land, for his is the superior right as has been already 
shown.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 564. 

A person who is the joint proprietor of only a part of 
the property sold, (such as a partner in a particular room 
or wall of a house) as he has a right superior to one who 
is neighbour to that particular part, so likewise has he a 
right superior to one who is a neighbour to the rest of the 
house. This is an approved maxim of Abti Yusuf; for 
the conjunction holds stronger in the case of a person who 
is a joint proprietor of only a part of the house, than in 
that of one who is merely a neighbour. It is necessary 
that the road or rivulet, the joint participation in which 
gives a claim to the privilege of shafd, be private .—Hid&- 
yah, vol. iii, page 565. 

When within a mansion, which is situate in a street with¬ 
out a thoroughfare, and which has several owners, there is a 
house belonging to two persons, and one of them sells his 


Akkotatioks. 

dcxxxiii. A sharih (or partner in the substance of a property) is pre¬ 
ferred to a khalit (or partner in its rights as of water or way*), and a 
khalit is preferred to a neighbour.—Fatawa Alamgirf, vol. v, page 457. 
—B. Dig., page 476. 


following persons may claim the right of preemption in the order enumerated : 
a partner in the property sold, a partner in its appendages, and a neigh- 
boor. All rights and privileges which belong to an ordinary purchaser 
belong equally to a purchaser under the right of preemption.—Macn. 
M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 4—6. 

• Hidayah, vol. iv, page 1 (413). 
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share in it. The right of preemption belongs first to the 
partner in the house, then to the partners in the mansioD, 
and next to the people in the street, who are all alike. If 
all these give up their right it belongs to the muldsik , or 
contiguous neighbour, by whom is meant the neighbour > 
behind the mansion who has a door opening into another 
street.* 

A mansion belonging to two persons is situate in a street 
which has no thoroughfare, and one.of the partners sells his 
share to a stranger: the right of preemption belongs first 
to the partner in the house, then to the partner in a party 
wall, then to all the people in the street equally* and then 
to the neighbour in the mansion behind that which is sold. 9 

i 

DCXXXIY. A companion (that is a khalit ) in a 
way is preferred for preemption to a companion in 
a channel of water, when the place of the channel 
is not his property.* 

So that if a mansion is sold in which one person has a 
way, and another a channel of water, the former has the j 
right of preemption rather than the latter.* 

■l 

DCXXXV. The neighbour whose connection 
with the property is closer than that of another ! 
neighbour has a preferable right (&). 

(A.) If a house be sold is situated in a short lane* shut up 
at one end, communicating through another lane, shut up j 
also at one end, but of greater extent, in this case the inhabit' 
ante of the short lane only are entitled to the privilege of 
sliufd; whereas if a house situated in the long lane be sold, 
the inhabitants of both lanes are so entitled. The reason of 
this is, that the right of egress and regress in the short 
lane is participated only by its own inhabitants, whereas the 
right in the long lane appertains equally to the inhabitants 
of both; as has been already explained under the head 
of “ Duties of the Kdzl The same rule also holds good 
in the case of a small rivulet issuing out of another.— 
Hid&yali, vol. iii, page 566. 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. v, pp. 259, 260.—B. Dig., pp. 477,478,479,480. 
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DCXXXVI. But if the first shaft, or claimant 
by right of preemption, relinquish his right or claim, — " 
the second is entitled to enforce his own, and on his Principle. 
giving up his own right, the shaft in the third 
degree can exercise his own right (/)• 

(/.) If a partner in the property of the land relinquish 
his right of shufd , it devolves next to him who is a 
partner in the road; and if he also relinquish his right, it 
falls to the Jdr muldsik , or person whose house is situated 
at the back of that which is the object of shufd , having the 
entry to it by another road.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 564. 

When the owner of a large mansion in which there are niostra- 
several houses sells one of them, or sells any other known UoDa 
part of the mansion, the right of preemption belongs to 
the neighbour of the mansion on whichever side he may 
be. But if the preemptor gives up his right, and the 
purchaser afterwards sells the house, or the particular 
part, the right of preemption belongs only to the neighbour 
of the house or part which has now become a separate or 
independent property, and is no longer deemed to t>e a part 
of the mansion/ 

(m.) Take the case of a mansion which is situate in a Further 
street without a thoroughfare, and belongs to two persons, 
one of whom sells his share. The right of preemption 
belongs, in the first place, to the other partner in the mansion. 

If he surrenders his right, it belongs to the inhabitants of 
the street equally, without any distinction between those 
who are contiguous and those who are not so; for they 
are all khaKts in the way. If they all surrender the right 
it belongs to a muldsik , or contiguous neighbour. If there 
be another street leading from this street, and having no 
passage through it, and a house in it is sold, the right of 
preemption belongs to the inhabitants of this inner street. 


Ahhotatiorp. 

dcxxxv, dcxxxvi. If the shank gives up his right, the khalit is 
entitled; and among the khalils the special is preferred to the general. 
If the khalit gives up his right the neighbour is entitled. This is the 
answer of the Z&hir-ur-Raw&yit, and it is correct* 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. v, pp. 256,257 & 259.—B. Dig., pp. 476—480. 
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because they are more specially intermixed with it than 
the people of the other street. But if a house in the outer 
street be sold, the right of preemption belongs to the people 
of the inner as well as to those of the outer street^ for , 
the intermixture of both in the right of way is equal. If 
the street were open with a passage through, and a mansion 
in it were sold, there would be no right of preemption 
except for the adjoining neighbour. In like manner when 
there is a thoroughfare, which is not private property 
between two mansions (that is when they are situate on oppo¬ 
site sides of the way), and one of them is sold, there is no 
preemption, except for the adjoining neighbour. If the 
road be private property, it is the same as if it were no 
thoroughfare. A thoroughfare which does not give the 
right of preemption is a street that the people residing in it 
have no right to shut. In like manner as to a small channel I 
from which several lands or several vineyards are watered, 
and some of the lands or some of the vineyards watered 
by it are sold: all the partners are preemptors without 
any distinction between those who are and those who are 
not adjoining. But if the channel be large, the right of 
preemption belongs to the adjoining neighbour. There is | 
some difference of opinion as to the distinction between a 
small and a large channel.—Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. v, page 
259.—B. Dig., pages 476 & 477. 

DCXXXVII. If one of the parties (having equal 
rights) relinquish his own right, it devolves on the 
others, and is participated equally among them (n).— 
Vide Hidayah, vol. iii, page 567. 

(n.) If one of them should cause his right to drop, the 
whole belongs, per capita , to those that remain. B.—Dig.* 
p. 494. 

DCX XXVIII. Several individuals claiming upon 
equal ground have equal claims without regard to 
the extent of their several properties or rights. 

When there is a plurality of persons entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege of shufa , the right of all is equal, and no regard i* 
paid to the extent of their several properties.—Hidiyah, 
vol. iii, page 566. 

Preemption according to *us* is per capita , or by 
heads. When a mansion is owned by three persons, one of 
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whom has a half, another a third, and another a sixth, and Lkctur. 
the owner of the half having sold his share, it is claimed * 
by the other two under their right of preemption, it is 
to be decreed between them in halves. Or if the owner 
of the sixth should sell his share* it is to be divided 
between the other two in halves.* 

DCXXXIX. If any of the parties possessing the Principle. 
right of preemption happen to be absent, then 
the entire right of preemption can be claimed and 
exercised by those who are present: should the 
absentees afterwards appear and claim their shares 
they are entitled to the same (o). 

( o .) If one is absent, decree is to be given, per capita , 
to those who are present. But if after decree of the whole 
to one who is present, a second should appear, half is to be 
decreed to him; and if a third should appear, decree is to 
be given to him for a third of what is in the hands of each 
of the other two.* 

( 0 .) If some of the partners happen to be absent, the 
whole of the shufa is to be decreed equally amongst those 
who are present; for it is a matter of uncertainty whether 
those who are absent would be inclined to demand their 
right; and the rights of those who are present must not be 
prejudiced on a mere uncertainty. If, however, the Khzi 
should have decreed the whole of the shufd to one who 
is present, and an absentee afterwards appear and claim 
his right, the Kazi must decree him the half; and so 
likewise if a third appear, he must decree him one-third of 
the shares respectively held by the other two, in order 
that thus an equality may be established amongst them.— 
Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 567. 

DCXL. The right of preemption does not Principle. 
operate until the conclusion of the sale of the pro- 


Annotations. 

dcxl. The right of shufa ia not established until demand has been 
regularly made in the presence of witnesses; and it is requisite that 


* Fatawa Alamgiri, voL y, page 276.—B. Dig., page 494. 
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—' made for it in the presence of witnesses. 


The privilege of shufd is established after the sale, 
for it cannot take plaoe until it be manifest that the pro¬ 
prietor is no longer inclined to keep his house, and this is 
manifested by the sale of it It is therefore sufficient, in 
order to prove the sale and establish the privilege of 
shufd, that the seller acknowledge the sale, although the 
person said to be the buyer deny it—Hid&yah, voL iii, 
page 568* 


Principle, DCXLI. Properly claimed by right of preemp¬ 
tion does not go to the claimant except by the sur¬ 
render of the purchaser, or under a decree of a 
judge. 

When the demand has been regularly made in tbe 
presence of witnesses, still the Shaft does not become 
proprietor of the house until the purchaser surrender it to 
him, or until the magistrate pass a decree, because the 
purchaser’s property was complete, and cannot be trans¬ 
ferred to the Shafi but by his own consent, or by a decree 
of a magistrate.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, pages 568 & 569. 

Different Claims to shufd or preemption are of three kinds. Of 
demands or these the first is termed— Talab-i maw&sabat” (immediate 
claims to claim), the second — c Talab-i tdkrir tea ish-hdcT (claim by 
affirmation and by invoking witness), the third —“ Talab-i 
tamlik (claim for possession) or Talab-i hhasumat (claim by 
litigation).”— Vide Hid&yah, vol. iii, pages 569,571 & 572. 
—Fat&w& Alamgfri, vol. v, page 276.—B. Dig., page 481. 


Anhotatioh8. 

it be made as soon as possible after the sale is known; for the right of 
shufd is but a feeble right, as it is the disseizing another of his property 
merely in order to prevent apprehended inconveniences. It is there¬ 
fore requisite that the Shaft without delay discover his intentions by 
making the demand, which must he done in the presence of witnesses, 
otherwise it cannot he afterwards proved before the K&zL —Hidiyak 
vol. iii, page 668. 
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By ‘ Talab-i mowdsabat ,' or immediate demand, is meant Lwmmn 
that- XV,IL 


DCXLII. The person possessing the right of Principle. 
preemption should assert his claim the moment he 
is apprized of the sale being concluded, or else his 
right is invalidated ( p ).— Vide Hidayah, vol. iii, 
page 569. 

( p .) And this it is necessary that be should do, inso¬ 
much that if he make any delay his right is thereby inva¬ 
lidated; for the right of shufd is but of a feeble nature as 
has been already observed; and the Prophet,moreover, has 
8aid “ The right of shufd is established in him who prefers 
his claim without delay.” —Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 569. 

DCXLIII. It is not material in what words the Primdpu. 
claim is preferred; it being sufficient that they 
imply a claim.— Ibid, page 570. 

Thus if a person say—“ I have claimed my shufd” or niostra- 
“I shall claim my shufd” or "I do claim my shufd” all tion * 
these are good; for it is the meaning, and not the style or 
mode of expression, which is here considered.— Ibid . 

There is some difference as to the words in which the 
demand should be expressed; but the correct opinion is 
that it is lawful in any words that intelligibly express the 
demand. So that if he should say —“ I have demanded,” 
or “ I take the mansion by preemption,” or “ do demand 


Annotatioms. 

dcxlii By ‘ Talab-i Mow&sabat ’ is meant that when a person who is 
entitled to preemption has heard of a sale, he ought to claim his right 
immediately on the instant (whether there is any one by him or not,*) 
and when he remains silent without claiming his right, it is lost.— 
Fat&wi Alamgfri, vol. v, p. 267.—B. Dig., page 481. 

dcxliii. It is necessary that the person claiming this right should 
declare his intention of becoming the purchaser immediately on hear¬ 
ing of the sale, and that he should, with the least practicable delay, 
make affirmation by witness of such his intention, either in the presence 
of the seller or of the purchaser, or on the premises.—Macn. M. L., 
Chap, ii, Princ. 7. 


T 3 


* Eniyah, vol. ir, page 249. 
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preemption” it would be lawful. But if he were to sty 
to the purchaser “I am thy Shaft, or preemptor,” it would 
be viod. # 


DCXLIV. If the Talab*i-iakrtr wa ish-hdd , or 
demand by affirmation with invoking witness, could 
not be made immediately after Talab-i mowasabal 
(immediate demand), the former is to be made as 
soon after that as may be practicable (y). — Vide 
Hidayah, vol. iii, page 571. 

( q .) The second mode of claim to ihufd is termed the 
€ Talab-i takrir wa ish-hdd,* or claim by affirmation and 
taking to witness, and this also is requisite; because evi- 
dence is wanted in order to establish proof before the 
magistrate; and it is probable that the claimant cannot have 
witnesses to the Talab-i mowdsabat, as that is expressed 
immediately on intimation being received of the sale. It 
is therefore necessary afterwards to make the Talab-i ish- 
hdd wa takrir, which is done by the Shafi taking some 
person to witness,—either against the seller, if the ground 
sold be still in his possession, — or against the 
purchaser,—or upon the spot regarding which the dispute 
has arisen; and upon the Shafi thus taking some person 
to witness his right of shufd is fully established and 
confirmed. The reason of this is, that both the buyer and 
seller are opponents to the Shafi in regard to his claim of 
ihufd ; the one being the possessor, and the other the 
proprietor of the ground; and the taking evidence on the 
ground itself is also valid; because it is that to which the 
right relates. If the seller have delivered over the ground 
to the buyer, the taking evidence against him is not suffi¬ 
cient, he being no longer an opponent; for having neither 
the possession nor the property he is as a stranger. The 
manner of claim by affirmation and taking to witness is, 
the claimant saying—“ Such a person has bought such a 
house, of which I am the Shaft; I have already claimed 
my privilege of ihufd, and now again claim it: be there- 
fore witness thereof.” (It is reported from Abfi Yusuf 
that it is requisite the name of the thing sold, and its 
particular boundaries, be specified, because a claim is not 


* Fatiwa Alamglri, vol. v, page 267.—B. Dig., pp. 481 & 482. 
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valid unless the thing demanded be precisely known.) 
Hid&yab, vol. iii, pages 571 & 572. 

( 7 .) Talab-i mow&sabat, or immediate demand, is first 
necessary; then the Talab-i ish-hdd, or demand with 
invocation (of witness), if, at the time of making the 
former, there was no opportunity of invoking witnesses, 
as, for instance, when the preemptor, at the time of hearing 
of the sale, was absent from the seller, the purchaser and 
the premises. But if he heard it in the presence of any of 
these, and had called on witnesses to attest the immediate 
demand, it would suffice for both demands, and there 
would be no necessity for the other.—Fatdwd Alamgiri, 
vol. v, page 268.—B. Dig., page 484. 

DCXLV. If upon the claimant’s asserting his 
right and claiming the disputed property in the 
manner abovementioned, the party then in posses* 
sion thereof be he the seller or purchaser, be willing 
to deliver the property to the claimant, he is to take 
it upon the same terms as the purchaser was willing 
to purchase, or he has actually purchased, it (r). If 
the property was sold for a price payable at a dis¬ 
tant period the claimant may either wait until that 
period is expired, and take the property for the same 
price; or he may take it immediately on paying the 
price; but he cannot claim any respite for payment, 
which had not been given to the purchaser (s ).— 
Vide Hidayah, vol. iii, pages 582 & 583. 

(r.) If a man sell a house for a certain quantity of goods 
or effects, the Shaft is entitled to take it for the value of 
such effects; for effects are amongst the things denomi¬ 
nated Zdt-ul-kayim , or things which being estimable 
are compensable by an equivalent in money. If, on the 
other hand, a man sell a house for a compensation 
in wheat, silver, or any other article estimable by measure 
or weight the Shaft may take it for an equal quantity of 
the same article; because these are of the class of Z&t-ul- 
Imsdl , or things compensable by an equal quantity of the 
same species.—Hiddyah, vol. iii, page 582. 

If a man sell a piece of ground for another piece of 
ground, in this case as eaon piece of ground is the price 
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for which the other is sold, the Shaft of each piece is enti¬ 
tled to take it for the value of the other, laud being of the 
class of Z&t-ul-kayim 9 or things compensable by an equi¬ 
valent in money.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 5.83. 

(s.) If a house be sold for a price payable at a distant 
period the Shaft may either wait until that period be 
expired, and then take the house for the same price, or be 
may take it immediately on paying the price in ready 
money: but he is not entitled to take it immediately and 
demand a respite to the period settled by the purchaser.— 
Hiddyah, vol. iii, page 583. 

When a person purchases it must necessarily be for 
something that belongs to the class of similars, that is, things 
which are estimated by measure of capacity or weight, or 
approximates of sale; or something that belongs to the class 
of dissimilars, such as a piece of cloth, or a slave, or the like. 

In the former case, the preemptor takes the subject of sale 
at a similar of the price, in the latter, he takes it for its 
value according to the general body of the learned.— 
FatAwi Alamgiri vol. v, page 273.—B. Dig., page 488. 

DCXLYI. If the seller should have received the 
price, the Shaft may take the house (i.e., pro¬ 
perty) for the amount set forth as the price by the 
purchaser (<), 

(t.) And here the allegation of the seller is of no weight , 
or credit for having received the price, the sale, as far as 
relates to him, is finally concluded, and he becomes only as i 
a stranger; the dispute then lying betwixt the purchaser 
and the Shaft, regarding which we have already been very 
explicit in a former part of this section.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, 
pages 580 & 581. 

DCXLVII. If the claimant be not apprised of j 
the seller’s having received the price, and the seller 
should allege a certain price received by him on 
sale of the property, then the claimant is entitled 
to have the property for the price mentioned (t). 

If the Shaft be not apprized of the seller’s having 
received the price, and the seller should say—“ I have sold 
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the property for one thousand dirams, which I have Lkcturc 
received,”—in this case the Shaft is entitled to take the X¥Iii 
property for one thousand dirams; for, as the beginning of 
the seller’s speech, in which he acknowledges the sale, 
creates the ShafPs right of shufd , the subsequent sentence, 
in whioh he asserts his having received the price, as tending 
to extinguish that right which he has himself created, must 
not b4 admitted. But if the seller should say —“ I have 
sold the ground and received the price,” and then should 
add “ which was one thousand dirams ,” his evidence with 
respect to the amount of the price cannot be admitted, . 
because by the prior acknowledgment of his having 
received the price, he becomes like a stranger, and has 
no further concern or interest in the matter.—Hid&yah, 
vol. iii, page 581. 

DCXLVIIL If the seller abate a part of the price Principle. 
to the purchaser, the Shad (claimant by right of 
preemption) is entitled to the benefit of such abate¬ 
ment, but if the seller after the conclusion of the 
sale remit the whole of the price to the purchaser, 
the Shad is not allowed to avail himself of such 
indulgence. 

The reason of this distinction is, that an abatement of a 
part is an act connected with, and referring to, the ori¬ 
ginal bargain or sale; and the Skajl is entitled to the 
benefit of it, because that sum which remains after deduct¬ 
ing the abatement is the price; whereas an entire remis¬ 
sion has no connexion with the original bargain. In the 
same manner also, if the seller abate a part of the price, 
after the Shall has become seized of his shufd property, 
he [the Shaft j is entitled to the benefit of such abatement, 
and accordingly receives back the amount abated by the 
seller to the purchaser.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, pages 581 
and 582. 

DCXLIX. If, on the contrary, the purchaser, Principle. 
after the bargain is concluded, agree to an augmen¬ 
tation of the price in favor of the seller, the Shad 
is not liable for such augmentation. 
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Because his privilege of thufd is established for the 
price originally settled; and if any subsequent augmen¬ 
tation were admitted to operate with respect to him, it 
would be a loss to him; whereas, on the contrary, any sub¬ 
sequent abatement is a benefit. Analogous to this case of 
augmentation is that formerly stated, in which it waa 
remarked that if a man make a purchase for a certain price, 
and afterwards renew the purchase of the same thing, and 
settle a large price, the Shaft is not prejudiced by such 
augmentation, but is entitled to his snuf& for the price 
first agreed upon.—Hid&yah, voL iii, page 582. 

DCL. Should the seller or purchaser object 
to the claimant’s right the latter can prefer his 
claim to the court of justice,* and sue the pur¬ 
chaser if the property has been taken possession of 
by him ; otherwise the seller, f 

If the Shafi bring the seller into court whilst the house 
is still in his possession, he (the Shaft) may commence his 
litigation against him, and the seller may retain the house 
in his own possession until he receive the price from the 
Shaft. —Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 575. 

The third mode of claim to shufd is termed “ Talab-i 
khasumat ,” or claim by litigation, which is performed by 
the Shaft petitioning the k4zi or judge to command the 
purchaser to surrender up the lamd to him.—Hid&yah, 
vol. iii, page 572. 


• The above preliminary conditions being fulfilled, the claimant of pre¬ 
emption is at liberty at any subsequent period to prefer his claim to a court 
of justice.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 8. 

. f If agent on behalf of another pnrchase ground, the Shaft mast soe 
the agent. If, however, the agent have delivered over the ground to his con¬ 
stituent, the Shaft most not institute his suit against the agent, (as he is 
neither the proprietor nor the possessor) bat against his constituent; for 
the agent then stands as the seller, and his constituent as the purchaser ; and 
when (as has been already explained) the seller delivers np the ground to 
the purchaser, the* Shafts suit is against the latter.—Hidayah, voL iii, 
page 576. 

If the agent of a person who is absent sell gronnd on acoonnt of his con¬ 
stituent the Shaft may claim his right and obtain the gronnd from the agent, 
provided it be in his possession. The same rale also holds in the case of so 
execentor authorised to sell lands,— Ibid. 
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If the Shaft delay making claim by litigation; still his Lector# 
right does not drop according to Hanifah, such also is the X 1 . 
generally received opinion and decrees pass accordingly .*— 

There is likewise one opinion recorded from Abti Ytisuf 
to the same effect.— Ibid., p. 573. 

The Fat&wti Alamgiri includes Talab-t khastimat 
(demand by litigation) in the Talab-i tamlik, and says,— 

“ By Talab-i tamlik or demand of possession is meant 
the bringing of the matter before the judge that he may 
decree the property to the claimant by virtue of his right 
of preemption. ”f 

If he neglects to litigate the matter for a sufficient 
reason, such as sickness, imprisonment, or the like, and 
cannot appoint an agent, the right of preemption is not 
annulled. And though he should neglect to do so without 
a sufficient reason the right would not be annulled according 
to Abti Hanifah and Abti Yusuf, also by one report. 

And this is the manifest doctrine of the sect, the fatwti 
being in accordance with it.* But according to Muhammad 
and Zufr and Abti Yusuf, also by another report if he 
should call witnesses to his demand, yet should neglect 
to sue for a month without a sufficient excuse the right of 
preemption is annulled, and decisions are also given 
according to this opinion.f 

DCLI. The claimant is not obliged to deposit PrwdpU^. 
the price in the court on preferring his claim. It is 
sufficient that he pays it upon his taking possession! 
under the court’s decree, but if he does not then 
make the payment, the purchaser (if already in 


* Mach difference of opinion prevails to this point It seems equitable 
that there shoald be some limitation of time to bar a claim of this nature, 
otherwise a purchaser may be kept in a continual state of suspense. Accord¬ 
ing to Abu Hanifah and another tradition of Abti Yusuf there is no limitation 
as to time. This doctrine is maintained in the Fataw4 Alamgiri, in the Muhit- 
ns-Sarakhsi, and in the Hidayah ; and it seems to be the most authentic and 
generally prevalent opinion. But the compilers of the Fataw& Alamgiri 
admit that decisions are given both ways.—Note by Sir William Macnaghten. 

f Fat&wa Alamgiri, vol. v, p. 268.—B. Dig., pp. 484, 488. 

X Or when the Court may think proper.— Vide Gholam Nubby Chowdhry 
v. Gour Kissor Rai. Sadder Dewazwy Adawlut Reports, vol. i, page 850. 
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possession) can retain the property until the price be 
paid. 

It is not incumbent on the preemptor to produce the 
price at the time of making hia claim. Nay, he may law¬ 
fully contest the matter without producing the price during 
the sitting of the judge. But after the decree has been 
pronounced he should then produce it Though, if he 
should delay to deliver the price after he has been directed 
to deliver it, his right is not cancelled without any dif¬ 
ference of opinion.* 

The Shaft may litigate his claim to skufd although he 
do not produce in court the price of the ground in dispute.— 
Hid&yah, voL iii, page 575. 

When, previous to the Shafi producing the price, the 
k&zi has commanded the purchaser to deliver up the 
ground (to the Shaft), still he may retain it in his own 
hand until the price be brought to hxm.f—Hid&yah, vol. 
iii, page 575. 

If the Shaft delay to pay the price to the purchaser after 
the K&zi has ordered him, still his privilege of shuf& is 
not invalidated; for it has become firmly established by the 
litigation and the decree of the K &zL — Ibid. 

DCLII. When there are several persons who 
have together a right of preemption to a mansion, 
each of them before resignation or decree has a 
right in the whole; and that if one of them resigns 
his right before taking possession and before decree, 
the others may take the whole.* But,— 

DCLIII. After resignation, or after decree, the 
right of each one in that which has been resigned 


* Fat&wi Alamgiri, vol. v, pages 273, 275.—B. Dig., pages 488 & 424. 

f The first purchaser has a right to retain the property until he b** 
received the purchase-money from the claimant by preemption, and so also 
the seller in case where delivery may not have been made.—Macn. M. k, 
Chap. IV, Princ. 9. 
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by or decreed to his fellow is made void. So that 
when there are two preemptors to a mansion, and 
the judge having decreed it between them, one of 
them surrenders his share, the other cannot take the 
whole.* 

DCLIY. When one preemptor is stronger than 
another, that is has a prior claim, and the judge 
passes a decree in his favor, the right of the weaker 
is made void. So that when there is a partner and 
a neighbour, and the former surrenders his right of 
preemption before a decree has been pronounced in 
his favor the neighbour may take up the right, but 
if the surrender does not take place till after the 
decree the neighbour’s right is extinguished.* 

DCLY. When a preemptor who is absent 
has a better right than one who is present, and decree 
is given for the whole to the one who is present, 
after which the absent one appears, as, for instance, 
if the first were a khalit and the second only a 
neighbour, the judge is to cancel his decree in favor 
of tne one who was present, and to decree for the 
whole in favor of him who was absent.* 

DCLYI. If the kazi decree in favor of the 
Shaft at the time when he has not yet seen the 
property in dispute, he [the Shaft] has an option 
of inspection, and if any defect be afterwards dis¬ 
covered in it he has an option from defect,f and 


Annotations. 

dclvi. When the judge has made a decree in favor of the pre¬ 
emptor, or the purchaser has made delivery, all the legal effects of sale 
are established between them,'such as the options of inspection and 
defect.* 


* Fat&wa Alnmgiri, vol. v, pp, 275 & 276.—B. Dig., pp. 490 & 494. 
f See ante, pp. 499 & 501. 
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may, if he please, reject it, notwithstanding the pur¬ 
chaser should have excepted such defect from the 
bargain, or, in other words, should have exempted 
the seller from responsibility for such defect— 
Hid&yah, vol. iii, pages 576 & 577. 

Because, as the transfer of property by right ofsAa/ais 
the same as a transfer of property by sale, the Shaft has, 
therefore, under both the above circumstances, the power 
of rejection in the same manner as any other purchaser; 
and this power in the Shaft is not destroyed by the pur¬ 
chaser having seen the property, or having so exempted 
the seller; for he [the purchaser] was not deputed by the 
Shaft , and his act, of course, does not affect the Shaft$ 
power of rejection.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 577. 

DCLYII. If the intermediate purchaser has made 
any improvements in the property, the claimant by 
right of preemption must either pay their value, 
or cause them to be removed.* But if he has 
sown seed in the land, the preemptor must wait 
for the ripening of the crops, after which he will 
take the land at the full price. 

If the purchaser of ground subject to a claim of shaft 
erect buildings or plant trees upon it, and the kdzi after¬ 
wards order the ground to be delivered to the Shaft , it in 
this case rests with him [the Shaft J either to take the 
ground, together with the building or trees, paying the 
value of both, or to oblige the purchaser to remove them* 
This is the doctrine of the Z&hir-ur-Raw&yit .—Hidfiyah, 
vol. iii, page 586. 

When a purchaser has erected buildings, or planted 
trees, or sown seed in land, and a preemptor then appears 
and a decree is given in his favor, the purchaser is obliged 


* Where an intermediate purchaser has made any improvements in the 
property the claimant by preemption mast either pay for their value, or 
cause them to be removed ; and where the property may have been deteriorated 
by the act of the intermediate purchaser, he (the claimant^ may insist cn a 
proportional abatement of the price ; bat where the deterioration has taken 
place without the instrumentality of the imtermediate purchaser, the claim* 
ant by preemption must either pay the whole price, or resign hiaclai® 
altogether.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 10. 


* 
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to take up the buildings and trees in making delivery of 
the laud to him* except that when the doing so would be 
injurious to the land, the preemptor has an option, and 
may take the land at its price, with the buildings and trees 
at their value as taken up. This is according to the Z&hir- 
ur-Raw&yit; but with regard to seed all are agreed that 
the preemptor cannot oblige the purchaser to take it up, 
but must wait for the ripening of the crops, and that the 
land is then to be taken at the mil price. Then when the 
land is left in the hands of the purchaser, it is left without 
hire or rent.—Fat&wi Alamgiri, vol. v, page 279.—B. Dig., 
page 496. See Ibid , page 498. 

DCL VIII. In the case of the disputed property 
having.been deteriorated by the purchaser, the claim¬ 
ant is entitled to proportional deduction in the 

E rice, but when the deterioration has not been caused 
y the purchaser, the claimant must either pay the 
whole price, or resign his claim. 

If the purchaser wilfully break down the erections, the 
Shaft may either resign his claim, or may take the area of 
ground for a proportionable part of the original price; but 
he is not entitled to the ruins, because they are become a 
separate property, and are no longer appendages of the 
ground; and the right of shufd extends only to the ground, 
and to things so attached to it as to be appendages .— 
Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 589. 

If a man purchase a house or garden subject to a claim 
pf shufd , and the building (owing to some unforeseen cala¬ 
mity) be destroyed, or the trees decay, it rests in the option 
of the Shaft either to resign the house or garden, or to 
take it and pay the full price; because, as buildings or 
trees are mere appendages of the ground (whence it is that 
they are included in the sale of land without any particular 
mention being made of them), no particular part of the 
price is set against them, unless where they have been 
wilfully destroyed by the purchaser, in which case it is 
lawful for him [the purchaser] to sell the appendages so des¬ 
troyed, and make a profit by them, exclusive of the full price 
of the ground. It is otherwise when one-half of the ground 
is inundated; for in such case the half of the thing itself 
being destroyed, the Shaft may take the remainder, paying 
only half of the original price.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 589. 
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When a man has purchased a mansion, and has pulled 
down the buildings, or a stranger has done so, and a pre- 
emptor then comes to claim his right, the price is to be 
divided according to the value of the buildings as they 
were while standing, and the value of the cleared space, 
and the preemptor is to take the land at so much of the 
price as corresponds to the latter.* 

If the buildings are burnt down, or swept away by an 
inundation, so as to leave nothing in the hands of the pur¬ 
chaser, the preemptor must take the land at the full 
price.* 

DCLIX. If the purchaser disposes of the pur¬ 
chased mansion before it is taken by the pre¬ 
emptor (m), the preemptor may take the premises and 
cancel all those acts of disposal by the purchaser.* 

(a). As, for instance, by gift or delivery, or by letting 
to nire, or converting it into a masjid, or place of worship, 
and allowing people to worship in it, or into a cemetery or 
burying in it.* 

DCLX. After obtaining possession of the 
property (the subject of preemption), if the pre¬ 
emptor has made any improvements in it by erecting 
buildings, planting trees, and so forth, and then u 
it be proved that the land belonged to a person 
other than the seller or the intermediate purchaser, 
in such case, the preemptor is entitled to recover 
his purchase-money from the party (be it the seller 
or the intermediate purchaser), from whom he had 
taken the property, and is at liberty to remove what 
was done by him upon the property or land in 
question, but he could not recover from either party 
the value of the improvements made by him.f 


* Fat6w4 Alamgiri, vol. v, pp. 279, 280, 282.—B. Dig., pp. 496 & 497. 

t Bat a claimant by preemption having obtained possession of, and made 
improvements in, the property, is not entitled to compensation for » oC ° 
improvements, if it should afterwards appear that the property belonged to a 
third person. He will, in this case, recover the price from the seller, of 
from the intermediate purchaser (if possession had been given), and he is at 
liberty to remove his improvements.—Macn. M. L. } Chap, iv, Princ. 11.. 
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If a Shaft having obtained possession of his shufd land 
erect buildings or plant trees upon it, and it afterwards 
appear that the land was wrongfully sold being the property 
of another, the Shaft recovers the price from the seller 
where he had taken the land from him , or from the pur¬ 
chaser where he had taken it from him , because it is evi¬ 
dent that it was wrongfully taken. He iB not, however, 
entitled to recover from either party the value of his build¬ 
ings or trees, but is at liberty to carry them whenever he 
pleases.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 588. 

The right of preemption is rendered void in two differ¬ 
ent ways after it has been established. One of these is 
termed * ihhtiy&rV (voluntary), and the other ‘ zarur’ 
(necessary). The first is of two kinds—* sarih' (express), 
and * dalatatan' (by implication).* 

DCLXI. The right of the preemption is ren¬ 
dered void expressly when the preemptor relin¬ 
quishes in plain terms (i?), and it is rendered void 
by implication when anything is found on the part 
of the preemptor that indicates his acquiescence in 
the sale ( w ).— Vide B. Dig., page 499. 

(t>.) When the preemptor uses such expressions as 
these : “I have made void the shufd f or “I nave caused 
it to drop,” or “ I have released you from it,” or " I have 
surrendered it to you,” whether the preemptor is or is not 
aware of the sale, provided, however, that it has actually 
taken place.* 

(to.) As, for instance* when knowing the purchase, he 
has omitted, without a sufficient excuse, to claim his right 
(either by failing to demand it on the instant, or by rising 
from the meeting, or taking to Borne other occupation, 
without doing so, according to the different reports of what 
is necessary on the occasion); or in like manner when he 
has made an offer for the house to the purchaser, or has 
asked him if he will give it up to him; or has taken it from 
him oh hire, or in muzarat and all this with knowledge of 
the purchase.* 


* Fotawa Alamgiri, vol. v, pp. 282 & 283.—B. Dig., pago 499. 
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( v .) If a man purchase a house and the Shaft relin¬ 
quish his privilege, and the purchaser afterwards reject it 
in virtue of an option of inspection, or a condition of 
option,* or by a decree of the magistrate in virtue of an 
option from defect,* the Shaft is not entitled to claim his 

E rivilege whether the man had ever taken possession of the 
ouse or not; and so likewise if the man before taking 
possession reject the house on discovering a blemish with¬ 
out a decree of the kazi; for, as, under all those circum¬ 
stances, the rejection is a dissolution of the bargain, the 
house reverts to its original proprietor; and the privilege 
of shufd is not established but on the notification of a new 
sale.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 598. 

(to.) If the Shaft omit to procure evidence of his having 
claimed his shufd on being informed of the sale, notwith¬ 
standing his ability so to do, his right of shufa is void, 
because of his neglecting to claim it In the same manner 
also if he prefer the Talab-i mowasabat , or immediate claim, 
and omit the Talab-i lsh-had tea tahrir , notwithstanding 
his ability to make it, his right of shufa, is void as has been 
already explained.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 599. 

DCLXII, The right of preemption is rendered 
void necessarily when the preemptor has died after 
the two demands,f and before taking the thing 
under the preemption (a?). But it is not made void 
by the death of the purchaser; and the preemptor 
may, accordingly, assert his right and take the 
subject of sale from his heirs (y). — Fide Fataw& 
Alamgirl, vol. v, page 238.—B. Dig., page 500. 

(x.) If the Shaft die his right of shufa becomes 
extinct Shdfi maintains that the right of shufa is heredi¬ 
tary. The compiler of the Hidayah remarks that this 
difference of opinion obtains only where the Shaft dies 


* See ante , pp. 496 & 500. 

f “ Or before demand ” (Dnrr-ul-Mnkh tar, page 704) ; and the same vt 
implied in the reasons assigned in Hidayah (see Translation, vol. iii, part 
601). The omission in the text may perhaps be acconnted for by the title 
of the chapter, which has reference only to extinctions of right after it hat 
been eatabUshed, and it is not established till demand.—'Note by Mr. BaiUie. 
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after the sale, but previous to the kdzi decreeing him Lrctur* 
the shufd; for if he die afier the hasti has decreed his XVI1I > 
shufd without having paid the price, or obtained posses* 
sion of the property sold, his right devolves to his heirs, 
who become liable for the price.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, 
page 600* 

(y.) If the purchaser die, yet the right of shufd is not 
extinguished, for the Shafi who is entitled to it still exists, 
and no alteration has taken place in the reasons or grounds 
of his right* The house, therefore, is not to be sold for 
the payment of the purchaser’s debts, or disposed of accords 
ing to his testament; and if the kdzi or executor sell it in 
order to discharge the debts of the estate, or if the pur* 
chaser have bequeathed it, the Shaft may render any of 
these transactions void and may take the house; for the 
right of the Shaft is antecedent, whence he has the power 
of annulling the purchaser’s acts with respect to the pro* 
perty even during his lifetime. Hid&yah, voL iii, 
page 601* 

DCLXIII. The right of preemption (shufd) is 
invalidated by the preemptor’s compromising his 
privilege of shufd for a compensation; it is also 
invalidated by his selling the subject of his claim 
before the kazVs decree* 

If the Shaft agree to compound his privilege of shufd 
for a compensation he thereby invalidates his right and is 
not entitled to the compensation ; for he has no established 
right or property in the place in dispute, but merely a 
power of insisting on becoming the proprietor in exclusion 
of the purchaser; and as, therefore, a renunciation of 
shufd (understood in renouncing all right to disturb the 
proprietor in the enjoyment of the property) is not a sub¬ 
ject of exchange, it follows that no consideration can be 
demanded for it*—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 599. 

If the Shaft previous to the-decree of the kdzi sell the 
house from which he derives his right of shufd , the reasons 
or grounds of his right being thereby extinguished, the 
right itself is invalidated, notwithstanding he be ignorant 
of the sale of the house to which it related; in the same 
manner as where a man relinquishes his shufd without 
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being informed of the sale, or acquits a person of a debt 
without knowing the amount; in the first of which cases 
the right of shufd is invalidated, and in the second the 
debtor is acquitted. It is otherwise where the Shaft sells 
his house upon a condition of option ;* for as, whilst a power 
of option remains in the seller his property is not totally 
extinguished, it follows that the ground of shufd (namely, 
a conjunction of property) still continues.—Hidiyah, 
vol. iii, pages 601 & 602. 

When the preemptor has compounded his right for an 
exchange, the right is made void and the exchange must be 
returned, for the right is not fixed (mukarrar) and inherent 
in a thing, but merely a naked right to take possession of 
it. It is therfore not a fit subject for exchange.* 

DCLXIY. When the preemptor has different 
rights of preemption, the extinction of one does 
affect the other. 

When the preemptor is both a partner and a neighbonr 
and sells his share on which his right in the former capa¬ 
city was founded, he may still assert his claim on the 
ground of neighbourhood.* 

DCLXY. The right of preemption is how¬ 
ever resumed when the claimant had relinquished 
it upon misinformation of the amount or the kind 
of price, or of the purchaser, or of the property 
sold. 


Annotations. 

dcLxv. When the preemptor has surrendered his right on 
misinformation as to the amount or the kind of the price, or the person to 
whom the property has been sold, it is to be considered if his purpose 
would or would not have been changed had he been correctly informed; 
and if it would not the surrender is valid and the right extinguished; 
but if it would the surrender is not valid and the right may still be 
asserted. When the preemptor has been informed that the price w** 


* Fatfwk Alamgiri, vol. v, page 284.—B. Dig., page 502. 
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If intelligence be brought to the Shaft of the house Lecture 
which is the subject of his right being sold for one thou- XV1IL 
sand dirams , and he relinquish his right of shufd, and lUastr*> 
afterwards learn that the house was sold for a less ***** 
price, his resignation is not binding, and he may still 
assert his right of shufd. —Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 602. 

If news be brought to the Shaft that on e-half of the 
house is sold, and he resign his right, and it afterwards 
appear that the whole was sold, he must still in such case 
claim his shufd 9 since it is to be supposed that he at first 
resigned his right in order to avoid the inconvenience of a 
partner, whereas if the whole be sold there is no occasion 
for his being subject to any such inconvenience. If, on the 
contrary, the case be reversed, that is to say, if he first 
learn that the whole , and afterwards that only the half is 
sold, he is not (according to the Zdhir-ur-Rawdyit) entitled 
to claim his shufd, because his resignation of the whole 
comprehended his resignation of a part .—Hid&yab, vol. iii, 
page 604. 

If the Shaft be first informed that a particular person is 
the purchaser, and thereupon resign his shufd , and he 
afterwards learn that the purchaser was another person, he 
is still entitled to his shufd, .—Hid&yah, vol. iii, page 603. 

DCLXVI. If the Shaft (or preemptor) act as 
agent of the seller, and sell the house on his 
behalf, his right of shufd is thereby invalidated; 
whereas if he act as agent for the purchaser, and 
purchase the house on his behalf, his right of shufd 


Annotations. 


ft thousand dirams , and has thereupon surrendered his right, but subse¬ 
quently ascertains that it was a hundred din&rs, he retains his right if 
the value of the hundred d(ndrs be less than that of a thousand dirams ; 
while if such is not the case the surrender is valid. When he has been 
told that the purchaser was such an one, and has thereupon surrendered 
his right, but, subsequently, ascertains that he was a different person, 
the. right survives.—Fatawa Alamgiri, vol. v, page 285.—B. Dig., 
page 501. 

If he surrenders on information that only half of a mansion has been 
sold, when in fact the sale has been of the whole, his right survives.— 
Ibid, 
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is not invalidated. In short, it is a rule, that if a 
person as agent for another, sell the land, &c., of 
that other, the right of shufa in both is thereby 
invalidated, whereas if an agent (such as a manager 
for instance) purchase land, or so forth, the right 
of both continues unaffected.—Hiddyah, vol. iii, 
page 602. 

DCLXVII. When a preemptor wishes to take 
one part of a purchased property without another, 
and the part is not distinct or separate ( 2 ), be 
cannot do so without any difference of opinion. He 
must, therefore, take or leave the whole , whether the 
purchase be by one person from one, or by one 
from two or more persons. So that he cannot take 
the share of one or two sellers, whether the pur¬ 
chaser had or had not taken possession according 
to Zahir-ur-Rawdyit which is correct.* 

(z.) As, for instance, when the purchased property u * 
single mansion, the preemptor desires to take that part of 
it which abuts on his own premises without the remainder.* 

DCLXYIII. If a property be purchased by 
several persons, the claimant by right of preemp¬ 
tion may take the whole or the portion of any one of 
them; but if the property be sold by several per¬ 
sons and purchased by a single person, then the 
claimant must either take the whole or relinquish 
the whole. 

If five persons purchase a house from one man the 
Shafi may take the proportion of any one of them. If, ° n 


Annotatiohs. 

dclxviii. When, however, two persona purchase from one person, the 
preemptor may take the share of one of the purchasers according to then* 
all, whether before or after possession.—Fatiwi Alamgiri, to!. f » 
pp. 282 & 288.—B. Dig., pp. 282 & 288. 


* Fatiwi Alamgirf, vol. v, page 272.—B. Dig., page 422. 
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the contrary, one man purchase a house from five persons, Lbctom 
the Shaft may either take or relinquish the whole, but is * YI11, 
not entitled to take any particular share or proportion. 

The difference between these two cases is that if, in the 
latter instance, the Shaft were allowed to claim a part, it 
would occasion a discrimination in the bargain to the pur¬ 
chaser, and be ^productive of very great inconvenience to 
him; whereas, m the former instance, the Shaft being 
merely the substitute of one of the five purchasers no 
discrimination in the bargain is occasioned.—Hid&yah, 
voL iii, page 606. 


DCLXIX. When one man purchases from one PrindpU. 
by a single bargain, several tnanzils or houses 
in a street in which there is no thoroughfare; and 
the preemptor desires to take one of them. It has 
been said that if his right of preemption is based 
on partnership in the way, he cannot take a part of 
the purchased property, for this would be to divide 
the bargain without any necessity; but if the right 
be based on neighbourhood, and he is neighbour only 
to the house which he wishes to take, he may law¬ 
fully take it alone.—Fatdwa Alamgfri, vol. v, 
page 272.—B. Dig., page 492. 

DCLXX. If part of the' purchased properly be Prindpi*. 
separate and distinct from the other part of it, as for 
instance when two mansions are purchased by one 
bargain, the preemptor cannot take one of them 
without the other, if he is Shaft or preemptor of 
the two together. He must either take or leave 
both; and that according to ‘ our ’ three masters, 
whether the mansions are adjacent to, or separated 
from, each other, and whether they are situate in 
one or two cities.* 

* 

DCLXXI. If a father or guardian resign the Prindpu. 
right of shufd, such resignation is lawful according 


* Fatawi Alamgirf, vol v, pp. 272 & 273.—B. Dig., pp. 492 & 493. 
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to Abd Yusuf Mid Hanifah.—Hid&yah, vol. iii, 
page 608. 


The learned in the law observe there is the same differ¬ 
ence of opinion in the case of a father or guardian omitting 
to make the claim of Skufd on being apprized of the sale 
of the house; or an agent resigning the claim before the 
tribunal of the k&zi. — Ibid. * 


Principle. DCLXXII. When a person who has purchased 
a village (Jeariah) in which there are houses, and 
trees and palms, has sold the trees and buildings 
and the purchaser from him has cut down some of 
the trees, and pulled down some of the buildings, 
after which the preemptor appears, he is entitled 
to the land and so much of the trees and buildings 
as have not been cut or pulled down, and to a 
deduction from the price corresponding to those 
that have been cut or pulled down, which he is not 
at liberty to take.* 

i 

There are devices by which the right of preemption may 
be easily as well as legally evaded. Thus,— 

Where a man sells the whole of his house, excepting 
only the breadth of one yard extending along the house of 
the Shaft, he [the ShafS] is not in this case entitled to 
claim his privilege, because of his neighbourhood being 
thus cut off. This is a device by which the Shaft may he 
disappointed of his right; and it is still the same if the 
seller grant the intervening part of his house as a free gift 
to the purchaser and put him in possession of it.—Hidiyab, 
vol. iii, page 604. 

For other devicesf see Fat&w& Alamgiri, vol. v, page 30L 
—B. Dig., pages 504—506. 


* Fat&wi Alamgirf, vol. v, page 282.—B. Dig., page 498. 

+ There are many legal devices by which the right of preemption may he 
defeated. For instance, where a man fears that his neighbour may advance 
such a claim he can sell all his property, with the exception of that part 
immediately bordering on his neighbour's ; and where he is apprehensive of 
the claim being advanced by a partner, he may, in the first instance, agree 
with the purchaser for some exorbitant nominal price, and afterwards com¬ 
mote that price for something of an inferior valne ; when if a claimant by 
preemption appear he mast pay the price first stipulated, without reference 
to the subsequent commutation.—Macn. M. L., Chap, iv, Princ. 13. 
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In a recent decision of the High Court of Calcutta, the Arabic word 
‘ akdr** has been construed to mean 4 houses and small enclosures of 
land.’ This decision cites almost all the important cases on the subject, 
and is in itself so important that it is considered proper to quote it in 
extenso. The same is as follows :— 

The 8th of July 1870. 

Present: 

The HonTde Sir Richard Couch, Kt., Chief Justice, and the Hon'ble 
F. R Kemp, L. S. Jackson, E. Jackson, and W. Markby, Judges. 

Cases Nos. 1660 and 1663 of 1869. 

Special Appeals from a decision passed by the Judge of Bhagulpore, 
dated the 18 th of March 1869, affirming a decision of the Moonsiff of 
Monghyr, doled the 2ith of Avgust 1868. 

Shah Mahomed Hossein (Plaintiff), Appellant, versus Shah Mohsun Ali 

(Defendant), Respondent . 


Case No. 298 of 1869. 

Application for review of judgment passed by the Horible Justices J. P. 
Norman and E. Jackson on the 19& of July 1869, in Special Appeal 
No. 158 of 1869. 

Chuttemath Jha alias Jhinga Jha (Respondent), Petitioner, versus 

Bhojoo Singh (Appellant), Opposite Party. 

The right oi preemption on the ground of vicinage does not extend to estates of large 
magnitude, but only to houses, gardens, and small parcels of land. 

A partner, not in a house or small enclosure, bat in a considerable estate, has a right, 
according to Mahomedan law, to preemption when .one of his co-sharers in such estate 
sells his share to a stranger. 

Cases Nos. 1660 and 1663 were referred to the Full Bench by Loch 
and Hobhouse, JJ., with the following remarks :— 

Hothouse, J .—These cases had best, we think, be referred to the Full 
Bench. The question is when the claim for preemption is founded on 
vicinage, will that claim extend to any property of the description of a 
share in a village 1 


* See ante, page 609. 
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Understanding that a cognate case has been referred to the Full 
Bench by Mr. Justice Norman and Mr. Justice £• Jackson, let these 
cases be also referred to the same Full Bench. 

Loch, J. —I concur. 

Case No. 298 was referred to the Full Bench by Norman sai 
E. Jackson, JJ., with the following remarks :— 

Norman, J. —We refer this case to a Full Bench for the considerate 
of the following points :— 

By several recent decisions of this Court, it has been established that 
under Mahomedan law, the right of preemption possessed by a 
hour extends only to houses and small parcels of land, and not to 
considerable estates. 

In two recent cases, 11 W. R, p. 71, and 10 W. R., p. 314, it hsa 
been held that the right of a shareholder to preemption exists, whether 
the parcel of land sold and in respect of which the claim is made be 
l&xge or small. 

There are many prior decisions to the same effect But we doubt 
whether it can be shown that, under the Mahomedan law, there is any 
ground for that distinction ; whether under that law there is any case 
in which a partner has a right of preemption in which, if he fails to 
exercise it, a neighbour may not also claim to exercise such right. 

The question is whether, according to Mahomedan law, a partner art 
in a house or small enclosure, but in a considerable estate consisting 
of a mouzah with five puttees, has a right to preemption, when one ® 
his co-sharers in such estate sells his share to a stranger. 

The judgment of the Full Bench was delivered as follows by— 

Couch, C.J. —The question referred to the Full Bench in Specif 
Appeals No. 1660 and No. 1663 of 1869 is as follows :—“ When the 
claim for preemption is founded on vicinage, will that claim extend to 
any property of the description of a share in a village 1 ” 

It appears that there are a great many decisions of the courts of tbs 
country in which an opinion has been expressed, that when the claim 
for preemption is founded on vicinage, the right is limited to property 
of small extent. 

In 1856, the Judges of the Agra Sudder Court, when considering tb® 
right of preemption on the ground of vicinage, said (page 396H 
“ There can be no doubt that in the Mahomedan law, lands are included 
amongst the articles concerning which shu/d or preemption operates ; 
but it may admit of question whether entire mehals or estates v ere 
intended, or merely parcels of lands, gardens and the like. ^ 
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latter view appears to be supported by a passage in the Hid&yah which 
quotes a saying of the Prophet to the effect that shaft affects only 
houses and gardens. 1 ’ This case was referred to by a Full Bench of this 
court in 1863 (Sutherland’s Special Number, page 143) where the 
Judges say that they would not on the mere ground of vicinage support 
a claim of preemption in respect of an entire estate. 

In 2 W. R., p. 261, we find the court says:—“ Plaintiff claims on 
the ground of vicinage alone. Now it is clear that, if the Mahomedan 
law does not bear out his claim, there is no other custom which does ; 
and we are of opinion that, even supposing the Mahomedan law in all ' 
its integrity to apply to the case, the plaintiff’s claim cannot be supported. 

A claim founded on joint tenancy is, no doubt, good; but as regards 
vicinage not accompanied by joint tenancy the law is unfavor¬ 
able and construes strictly such claims. The authorities are even at 
variance as to their admissibility; but assuming it to be settled that 
some claims on mere vicinage are good, the principle seems to be that, 
when either houses or small holdings of land make parties, in fact, such 
near neighbours as to give a claim on the ground of convenience and 
mutual servience, the claim in right of preemption will lie; but this 
principle does not apply to large estates which are not, in fact, such 
that any real vicinage of the proprietors results.” 

This decision is approved of and adopted in 8 W. R, p. 310, and 
again in the same volume at page 413. In a case reported at page 356 
of the 10th Volume of the W. R., Mr. Justice Loch says:—“ Looking at 
the Chapter on shufa in the Hid&yah, the right appears to be limited to 
parcels of land, houses, <fco., and does not contemplate the right to pur¬ 
chase a separate estate, because a part of it is contiguous with that of 
the Shaft It is true that a person may have a bad neighbour as a 
zemindar, and so suffer as much vexation from him as from a bad 
neighbour next door or holding the next field; but still it appears to 
me that the law was intended to prevent vexation to holders of small 
plots of land, who might be annoyed by the introduction of a stranger 
among them.” I think I would apply the ruling laid down in the judg¬ 
ment of the court quoted above to the present case, and allow the judg¬ 
ment of the Lower Court to stand; for the property to which the right of 
preemption is claimed, is a separate estate paying revenue to Government. 

Mr. Justice Mitter says:—“ The property in dispute is an estate 
paying revenue to Government, and I am not prepared to say that this 
case is not governed by the decision relied upon by the respondent.” 

These cases are all referred to, and concurred in, in a case reported in 
11 W. R., p. 251. 

The Arabic word used to describe the subject-matter of preemption 
is ‘akdrJ There has been a considerable discussion during the argu¬ 
ment of this case upon what is the true meaning of that word. The 
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Counsel for the appellant has contended that it applies to estates of all 
* descriptions and magnitude ; that there is nnder the Mahomedan law 
no limit whatever; that the right exists whether the estate sold be 
• large or small, provided that any portion of it is contiguous to the 
estate of the party claiming the preemption, and that the decisions of 
this court which put a limit on the right in this respect are wrong. 

We are, however, not prepared to say that there is not some ground 
for the limit which this oourt has, in the above cases, put upon the 
right even on the words of the text of the law itself. It is probably 
impossible now to discover the precise meaning which was put upon the 
word aJcdr at the time when the Arabic texts were composed. Looking 
not merely at the words used in the Hid&yah, but at the illustrations 
given in the second and third chapters of the same book, at the state 
of society when the law was first uttered, and at the inconveniences 
against which it was probably directed, the better opinion might be 
that akdr ‘should be construed to mean houses and small enclosures of 
land. But we rely rather on the uniform series of decisions, which very 
clearly recognize that the right of preemption on the ground of vicinage 
does not extend to estates of large magnitude, but only to houses, 
gardens, and small parcels of land. We do not consider that there is 
any thing before us which would justify us in disturbing that long 
series of decisions. 

In Review No. 298 of 1869, on Special Appeal No. 158 of 1869, the 
question is referred to iis in the following terms:—“By several recent 
decisions of this court, it has been established that under the Maho¬ 
medan law the right of preemption possessed by a neighbour extends 
only to houses and small parcels of land, and not to considerable estates. 
In two recent cases (11 W. R., p. 71, and 10 W. R., p. 814) it has 
been held that the right of a shareholder to preemption exists whether 
the parcel of land sold and in respect of which the claim is made be 
large or small There are many prior decisions to the same effect. 
But we doubt whether it can be shown that under the Mahomedan 
law there is any ground for that distinction; whether under that 
law, there is any case in which a partner has a right of preemption 
in which, if he fails to exercise it, a neighbour may not also claim to 
exercise such right. 

The question is, whether, according to Mahomedan law, a partner 
not in a house or small enclosure, but in a considerable estate consisting 
of a mouzah with five puttees , has a right to preemption when one of 
his co-sharers in such estate sells his share to a stranger. 

In the case referred to in 10 W. R, p. 314, the question does not 
(according to the report) appear to have been raised; but in the other 
case (11 W. R, p. 71) the question was raised, and the Judges (Kemp, 
and Glover, JJ.,) say that they find nothing in the Mahomedan law 
which restricts the right of preemption of a coparcener to small 
parcels of land. 
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We find that* this decision is in accordance with the law as recognized 
from a very early period. In a case which occurred as early as the year 
1811 (reported in I Select Reports, page 350) the right of preemption 
was claimed and established by a shareholder in respect of a share in 
an entire pergunnah. In another case which occurred two years after 
(reported in Volume II, Select Reports, page 85) the right was applied 
to a whole mouzah. 

Again, in 1840 (VI Select Reports, page 277) we find it applied to a 
whole village, which, from the price, was evidently a considerable one. 
In 1857 (Sudder Decisions, page 454) it was applied to a talook; and 
again in 1858 (Sudder Decisions, page 1754) to a village. 

It is true that in none of these ■ cases was any question raised as to 
the extent of the right; but the absolute silence of the reports upon 
any such limit is now contended for, notwithstanding the numberless 
instances in which the right of preemption must have been claimed by 
a partner in respect of a share in a large estate, strongly shows that for 
a very long period no such limitation has been supposed to exist 

It was urged upon us that the two lines of decision as to a neighbour 
and a partner could not be reconciled; that the right was given by the 
Arabic texts to both in the same terms; and that if the right was 
limited in the one case it ought also to be so in the other, the only 
respect in which the three classes of claimants differ being the right of 
priority. Now, if we are to look exclusively at the language of the law as 
it appears in the Hid&yah there is certainly ground for this contention. 
But we think that we should not be justified, merely for the sake of 
logical consistency, in overruling what appears to have been the law 
consistently applied in this Court for a great number of years, and 
never until very recently questioned. 

This view of the M&homedan law of preemption in the case of part¬ 
ners has, no doubt, been acted upon in a great number of cases and is 
in conformity with modern usage; and to disturb it now would be to 
disturb a great many titles. Moreover, the distinction between the 
case of a neighbour and the case of a partner does undoubtedly 
proceed upon a very sound principle, viz., that the right should be 
co-extensive with the inconvenience which it is intended to avoid. 

The result is that we answer the question in Special Appeals 
Nos. 1663 and 1660 of 1869 in the negative, and the question in Review 
No. 298 of 1869, in Special Appeal No. 158 of 1869 in the affirmative.— 
Weekly Reporter, Vol. XIV, Full Bench Rulings, page 1. 
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ABtf HANlFAH- 

the founder of the first division or sub-sect of the Sunnis 


Page 
27—29 


AfitJ YUSUF— 

the first disciple of Abrf Hanifah. note 29 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT— 

conditions of.377 

by a man :— 

of a child. 121—126, 374, 375 

of parents . ..379 

of other kinsmen. 89, 381 

of a successor by contract.89 

by a woman.380 

ADOPTED CHILD— 

of known descent has no right to inherit firom his or her adoptive 

parents . . ..124, 127 

AFGHANS —See Patthdm. 


AGENCY, AGENT— 

in marriage.. 336, 337 

in sale. 501 

in preemption . .537 

AGREEMENT— 

of two or more members.205 

AElADfS —See Hadis . 

APOSTACY FROM ISLAM— 

definition of .... 271 

effects of. 271—-274 


APOSTATE FROM ISLAM— 

civilly dead when judicially determined to have joined the hostile 

country...271 

acquisitions made by a male—while in the faith, go to his 
Musalm&n heirs .271 
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P*g« 

APOSTATE FROM ISLkM-continued. 

those made since his apostacy are placed \n the public treasury . 273 
becoming again a Musalm&n previous to the k&zfs determination,— 
takes back his property if it was not already placed in the 

public treasury, or alienated by his heir.273 

' acquisitions made by —after his arrival in the hostile country 

are confiscated.273 

acquisitions made by a female—before or after her apostacy go 

to her Musalman heirs.278 

male or female, does not inherit from any person, except when the 
people of a whole district become apostates .... 274 

ARRANGEMENT— . 

the seven principles or rules of. 207—220 

ASSETS— 

distribution .of . . , . § . . . . . . 220—224,256—263 

among heirs ....... . . . 220—224, 256—261 

among predifors . . ..261 

composition by an heir for part of. See Subtraction. 


BASTARD— See Illegitimate Child. 

BAYI-MUKASAH (a set-off sale).507 

BAYIT-UL-MAL —See Public Treasury. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES . . . . . . 16—18 


Boors— 

■ ■ • • • 

of ahddis .18 

of law.34 


generally used in this country.56 

BROTHER- 

of the whole blood :— 

4 • • • 

a residuary heir in default of lineal ascendants and descend¬ 
ants . . ..128 

excluded by the deceased's father, paternal grandfather, son, 

and son's son how low soever.108 

• • • * r 

paternal :— 

a residuary heir in defect of ft full brother .... 128 
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Page 

BROTHER— continued. 

paternal /—continued. 

excluded by the deceased's father, paternal grandfather, son, 
and son's son how low soever; also by the whole brother and 
even by the whole sister when she is rendered a residuary 
by the deceased's daughter or son's daughter. . . 108,109 

maternal :— 

takes a sixth when alone, and a third with another brother or 
brothers, sister or sisters, of the same description . . 97 

excluded by the deceased's father, paternal grandfather, child 
or son's child how low soever.97, 98 

BURIAL AND FUNERAL CEREMONY— 

to be performed first of all out of the deceased's assets without 
superfluity of expense, yet without deficiency .... 86 


CAPTIVES— 

if not apostatized , the rule concerning them is like the rule con¬ 
cerning other Musalm&ns with regard to inheritance • . .197 

if apostatized , the rule concerning them is the same as concerning 

an apostate.197 

if not known to be alive or dead , the rule concerning them is that 
concerning a missing person.198 

CHILD— 

follows the better religion of either of its parents . . . .120 

in the womb entitled to inherit when born alive . . . 175—180 

what share should be reserved for it.175 

still-born does not inherit. .179 

bom of a female slave inherits from her master if acknowledged by 
him: if there be any other—subsequently born of her, such 
child inherits from him without further acknowledgment . 121, 376 

bora of a free woman not known to have been married, inherits, if 
acknowledged by its father, or even without-his acknowledgment, 
but upon the evidence, though circumstantial, of its being his 
issue, as well as upon the presumption of marriage between its 

parents. 121, 125,37 4 

by whom to be supported and by whom to be taken care of. . 457, 485 
of curse or imprecation ......... 123 


COMMENTARIES 


23 
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COMMON ACCIDENT— 

persons perishing by—though relatives, do not inherit from one 
another unless it be known in what order they died . . 194—197 

COMPOSITION— 

by any of the heirs in inheritance, effect of (See Subtraction), 
in preemption, if before the k&zfs decree, invalidates the right of 
preemption ... 535 

COMPULSION— 

divorce under—valid.390 

acknowledgment of divorce under—invalid .... 390 

rajdt or retention under—valid.441 

minors may be given in marriage under—by their agnatic rela¬ 
tions as guardians. 321, 330 

COMPUTATION— 

of shares. 199—224 

CONDITIONS— 

in marriage.297 

in sale.495 

in preemption.Annotation 510 

CONSANGUINOUS RELATIVES— 

prohibited to intermarry.307 

CONTRACT— 

successor by—entitled to inherit .89, 91,92 

COUNTRY— 

difference of—whether actual or qualified, an impediment to 
succession. 280, 281 

CREDITORS— 

distribution of the deceased's assets among.261 

CUSTODY OR CARE— 
infants :— 

male and female by females. 485—488 

male and female by males.. 487—489 
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DAUGHTER— 


Page 


entitled to half if one in number, to two-thirds if two or more 100 

rendered a residuary by her own brother, and takes half of the 

brother's portion . ..100 

of a son. See Son's Daughter. 

DAUGHTER'S SON— 

a distant kindred of the first class.144—147 


DIFFERENCE— 

of religion an impediment to succession . 
of country, actual or qualified, impedes succession . 
DIGESTS OF LAW. 

DEVICES— 

applicable to preemption. 


. 275,280 

. 280—283 
. 34 

• . 540 


DEBTS— 

must be discharged out of the assets remaining after defrayment of 
the expenses of the funeral ceremony and the burial, and before 
payment of legacies and distribution of the residue among the heirs 86 

DEATH-ILLNESS— 

repudiation given in—how effected.393 

how the wife’s heritable right is affected by repudiation given in, 393—395 

DEVOLUTION— 
of inheritance :— 

first on the sharers, then on the residuaries by consanguinity, 
then on the residuaries for special cause, in whose default the 
residue returns or reverts to the sharers, then on the distant 
kindred, then on the successor by contract, then on the 


person acknowledged as a kinsman through another . . 88 

DISTANT KINDRED— 

who are.143 

four classes of.144 

entitled to inherit, in default of sharers and residuaries . . 143, 144 

order of the succession of.147 

children of the fourth class of—their succession . . . .167 


DISTRIBUTION— 
of assets :— 

among heirs. 256—261 

among creditors. . ..261 
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DIVISORS OR EXTRACTORS— 
of shares ..... 
DIVORCE— 


Page 
. 202 


. 382 
385, 386 
383, 384 
. 389 
. 391 
. 390 

. 416 
. 412 


how many kinds of. 

how effected in the sunnt or regular form. 
how effected in the bridal or irregular form 
by whom can be effected .... 
how effected by a dumb man . 
may be effected under compulsion . 
effect of the express terms of 
effect of the ambiguous terms of 
how many and what kind of—effected by the use of any of the 

ambiguous terms.412 

irrevocable, effected by the use of a sign, or by the addition of a word 
signifying similitude, comparison, vehemence, &c. . . 415, 419 

irrevocable, effected by the separation caused by fofa, i74, kkuld, 

impotency, or the like. 406,-412, 425 

can be effected no more than three though more uttered . . 402 

general rules in respect of. 402, 422, 423 


effects 

of one or two—revocable.423 

of one or two—irrevocable.423 


of three—the third of which is always aggravated and irrevocable . 423 


by delegation of power :— 


to the wife herself . . 

• ♦ • • 

. 895, 402 

to a commissioner or agent 

• p • • 

. 403 

DOWER— 



preliminary remarks on . 

• • • • 

. 341 

definition of. 

, . . • 

• . 342 

a necessary concomitant of marriage 

• • • i 

. 343, 345 

if not mentioned in the contract, still the law presumes it by virtue 

of the contract itself . 

• • • • 

. 343 

of the like (mahr-i misl ,) or proper— 

-when due, and how deter- 

mined ••*... 

• • • • 

. 343, 344 

the minimum of—ten dirams . 

• • ■ • 

. . 345 

the maximum of—not limited . 

# • • ■ 

. 345 

what is the fit subject of 

• • • • 

. 343 

what is not fit subject of 

• • • • 

. 346, 347 

when what is given as—is partly lawful and partly unlawful 

. 347 
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Page 

DOWER — continued. 

when the whole of what is given as—is unlawful .... 347 

an addition may be made to.349 

generally divided into two parts, muajjal or prompt, and mowajjal or 

deferred ..351 

when the prompt part of—is exigible . . . .351, 358, 359 

when the deferred part is so.. 351, 358, 359 

when not specified as to how much is prompt and how much 

deferred.. 359 

property assigned as—should at the time be in the husband's 

possession...348 

how and when confirmed. . 353 

when confirmed, does not drop except by relinquishment 353, 358/ 364 
if mentioned in the contract, half becomes due upon divorce before 
consummation or valid retirement, and the whole upon divorce 
after consummation or valid retirement, or upon the death of „ 

either of the married couple.353 

if not mentioned in the contract, or stipulated not to be paid, only a 
present is given upon divorce fc/ors consummation or valid retire¬ 
ment, while a mahr-i misl, or proper dower, is due upon divorce 
after consummation or valid retirement, as well as at the death of . 

either.354 

the wife may refuse herself to her husband until the prompt part of 


—be paid in full .351 

how recovered when the property assigned os—is destroyed in 
the hands of the husband, or claimed by a third party . .351 

when confirmed, is a debt like any other, and its payment is preferred ; 
to that of legacies and distribution of assets amongst the heirs, 
and it can be recovered even by the heirs of the wife . . 358—360 

the time to sue for even the prompt part of—does not begin to 

run until the dissolution of marriage . 1 .351 

may be sold or given in gift to the husband or to any other 
person . . . . . . . - . . . 360, 361 

like any other debt may be made a consideration for a transfer of J 
property by the husband to the wife* .... . . ’. 362 

the woman's guardian may stand a surety for .... 363 
right to—how in danger of dropping, and how the danger, is removed 364; 


DUTIES—* .... 

belonging to the property of a person deceased * . . * . . I 86 

Y 3 
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EMANCIPATOR, ENFRANCHIZER— P ‘** 

entitled to inherit from the emancipated.136 

so are the male residuaries of—.136 

EMBRYO —See Child in the Womb. 

EQUALITY— 

in marriage.. 298, 299,300 

EVASION— 

of the right of inheritance by divorce at death-illness . . .393 

of the right of preemption by devices .... . . 540 

EXCLUSION FROM INHERITANCE— 

imperfect or partial, takes place with respect to five persons . • 285 

perfect or entire, how effected, and who are subject thereto . 285—289 
enumeration of the excluders and excluded.290 

EXTRACTOR— 

of Shares. See Divisor of Shares. 

FATHER— 

a sharer or residuary. . . 95 

both simultaneously.95 

his power as guardian in marriage. 321, 325 

-of the property of his infant child • 482—485 

FCETUS —See Child in the Womb. 

FOSTERAGE— 

the fixed period for suckling.366 

a male and a female infant sucking from one breast prohibited to 

intermarry . 366 

persons prohibited to intermarry by reason of consanguinity are 

also prohibited by reason of.366 

exceptions to the above.368 

FUNERAL CEREMONY— 

the performance of.36 

expenses of—to be defrayed out of the assets before discharge 
of debts, &c. . 36 

GESTATION— 

shortest period of—six months.. . . 17* 

longest ditto, two years.174 
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GRANDDAUG HTER— 

in the wale line. See Son's Daughter. 

in the female line, a distant kindred of the first class . . . . 144 

GRANDFATHER— 

Paternal :— 

inherits on failure of the father.96 

comes in to the place of, and has the same interest as, the 

father, except in three cases.96 

as a guardian, is next to the father, and in power almost equal 


to him. 321, 325, 329, 485 

Maternal ;— 

a distant kindred of the second class . . . ... 159 

GRANDMOTHER— 
true :— 

who is. 94 

entitled to a sixth share, whether alone, or with more equal in 

degree.Ill 

all excluded by the mother . . . . . . .112 

no difference in the proportion of shares between one- 
having one relation, and another—having two or more 
relations.114 

GRANDSON— 

in the male line inherits in default of a son.129 


in the female line, inherits as a distant kindred of the first class . 144 


GUARDIANS— 

in marriage. 329 

their respective order and power .... 321, 325, 829, 8330 

of the property of a minor. 477—480 

their respective order and power. 477—485 

for hizdnat or custody of an infant's person .... 485—492 
their respective order. 485—488 


HADfS (plural, ahddis )— 
what is . 

how many kinds of . 
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HEIIIS— 

seven kinds of. . . *' . . . . . 88,89 

entitled to inherit, according to proximity, the residue of the assets 
remaining afler payment of the deceased's funeral expenses, debts 
and legacies (See Devolution of Inheritance and Order of Succession.) 86 

HIZANAT —See Custody of Infants. 

HOMICIDE— • 

if not justifiable, an impediment to succession .... 276—279 

HUSBAND— 

entitled to a fourth of the heritage with the deceased's own or her 
son's issue how low soever, and to a half on failure of such issue •» - 98 

never entirely excluded . - .285 

bound to maintain his wife, Unless she be rebellious or too young . 447 


IDDAT— 


definition of. 

• • * i i « • i » • < 

incumbent on a woman, on her husband's death 

------on her being divorced . . . 

when should begin to be observed . 

not incumbent on four descriptions of women . 

not incumbent after illicit intercourse 

the term of— for a free woman. .... 

-for a slave. 

-for a pregnant woman 

-- : -— for one tot subject to monthly courses 



definition of. 

separation eaused by-—effects an irrevocable divorce * 


. 483 
. 433,344 

. 433 
. 434 
. 435 
. 433 
435, 437, 438 
. 437,438 

. . 436 

. 436 


. 406 

. 406 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILD— 

legally has ho father . . . note 488 

inherits only from its mother and mother's relations who in return 
inherit from him.123,124 


IMlM— 

a leader in religious matters.27 


IMPEDIMENTS TO SUCCESSION— 

principally four (ctx.), slavery, homicide, difference of religion and 
’ difference of country.; 
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IMPOTENCY— 

different kinds of. 407—411 

procedure on a wife's complaint of.407 

case of—-generally adjourned for a year. 407—411 

the separation caused by—effects an irrevocable divorce . . .. 408 

IMPRECATION —See Liin . 

INCREASE— 

explanation of.225,228 


recourse is bad to—when the shares are in excess of the divisor . 228 
particular divisors raised by—to particular numbers . • 228—231 
(See Return.) 

INFIDELS— 

subject to a Muslim State are termed Zimtnis . ' . . . 279, 280 
marriage of ......... 306 

not entitled to inherit from a Musalm&n.279 

INHERITANCE— 

right to—founded on different grounds (viz.), consanguinity, 
marrage, acknowledgment of relation, and r aid .... 88 

INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE— 

origin of Muhammadan law.3,25 

basis of Muhammadan law ;— 

ahddts or sacred traditions .... 
ijmaa or concurrence of the learned 

kiyds or ratiocination. 

the principal tribes of Musalmans in general • 
the seventy-three sects of the Musalm&ns in general 
the different classes or sub-sects of the sunni sect 

v books of ahddis . 

commentaries. 

digests of law. 

books generally used in this country... 
translations of the books of law .... 
the people to whom Muhammadan law is applicable. 

K AFAN -UL-KIFi YIT— 

consists of two clothes for a male and three for a female, deceased . 87 
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K AFAN-U8-SUNN AT— v 

the shroud according to Sunnat or the Prophet's custom . 86,87 

khulA— 

definition of.. 

what is lawful for dower, is lawful as the exchange in 425 

the consideration of—may be a part or the whole of the dower, 
any other property given solely or additionally . . . .426 

may be effected by an authorized agent.432 

by a father ;— 

for his daughter.432 

not demandable as a right on payment of consideration . . .432 

efiect of—one irrevocable divorce.425 

kurAn— 

origin of Muhammadan law.3, 25 


when systematically reduced to writing . . . Annotation 8 

LlAN (imprecation)— 

definition of .406 

the separation caused by—effects an irreversible divorce . . 406 

LEGACY— 

should be paid after defrayment of the expenses of the funeral cere¬ 
mony and burial, and payment of just debts. ... 86, 8ft 

can extend over the whole of the remaining assets when there is no 
heir, otherwise to one-third thereof. 88,89,93 

MAINTENANCE— 

comprehends food, raiment and lodging. 447 

of a wife 

must be supplied by the husband unless she be rebellious, or 

too young. 447—449 

sickness or malformation of an obedient wife is no bar to her 

right to.... 450 

all wives obedient aud surrendering to their husband are equally 

entitled to .... *. 447,448 

due even to one—who refuses to surrender on account of dower 448,449 

the husband alone is liable to supply. 447, 453 

to be adjusted according to the condition of both the wife and 
husband.450 
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MAIN TEN AN CE — continued, 
of a wife: —continued. 

means allowing, a wife’s servant is entitled to ... 451 

to be decreed ngainst the husband whether absent or present . 452 
can be taken out of the available property left by an absent 

husband. 452 

cannot be decreed retrospectively.452 

advances of— cann&t be reclaimed.453 

composition for.451 

Of a mutaddah :— 

a divorced wife entitled to—during her iddat .... 454 
not due to a wife separated for her own fault . . . 455, 456 

not entitled to—if the iddat is for the husband's death • . , . 454 


Of children 

must be supplied by a father though of a different religion, no one 

sharing in the obligation with him. 457—459 

a mother being (a married wife) cannot be compelled by the 
father to suckle her baby where a nurse can be procured or 
the child does not refuse to take another's milk .... 457 

if neither the father nor the child has property, the mother is 

bound to suckle the child and support it.459 

is incumbent on the father only where they possess no property . 459 
when the father is poor and infirm and his child is without 
property, its mother, if rich, may be ordered to maintain it, 

otherwise the paternal grandfather.460,461 

may be taken or ordered to be taken out of the property left by a 

father, absent or deceased. 462,463 

to an adult son disabled, or to an adult daughter, rests upon the 
parents: two-thirds upon the father, and one-third upon the 
mother.464 

Of parent*:— 

children, male as well as female, may be compelled to maintain 
their poor parents and grand-parents whether they be of the 

same religion or not. 464, 465 

may be taken or ordered to be taken out of the property of 
an absent son.. 466,467 
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MAINTENANCE— continued. 

Of other relatives :— 

due to female relatives in poverty, and even to adult male 
relatives, if disabled or in necessity, by a man witliin the 

prohibited degrees. 467 

among the relatives in the prohibited degrees the liability 
for—is regulated according to principle dxxxvii, and 
among those of remoter degrees according to principle 

dxxxviii. 468,469 

is not due to relatives of different religion, except to a wife, 
parents, grand-parents, child and son's child . . . . • 470 

MAJORITY— iSee Minority. 

MARRIAGE— 

constituted by declaration or proposal, aud acceptance or consent, 

in the same meeting. 293, 294 

also by words implying the above.294 

conditions or requisites of.297 

the fitting subjects of—that is women with whom it is lawful to 

contract. 303—307 

women with whom it is unlawful to contract .... 307—315 

should be presumed by the reciprocal familiar treatment of a man 

and woman living together.318 

temporary or usufructuary, not allowed among the sunnis . .317 

forms of.317—319 

on whom obligatory, on whom a duty, and who may not con¬ 
tract . .315, 316 

disallowed during the existence of four wives.316 

effects of.... 319 

MATERNITY— 

established by positive proof . • . . . . . . 370 

MINORITY— > 

terminates at the end of the fifteen years, or on the appearance of 
any of the symptoms of puberty.473 

MINOR— 

not competent sui juris to do any civil act without authority from 
his guardian. .475 
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MINOR— continued, 

competent, however, to do such acts as are manifestly for their 


benefit.. . . . . . . 476 

civilly responsible for any damage or injury done by him . . 477 

must, on coming of age, discharge the debts contracted for his . 

use.477 

MOTHER— 


entitled to a sixth with the deceased's own or his son's issue; or 
with two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, to a third 
(of the whole) on failure of the above, and'to a third of the 


residue after allotment of the husband's or wife's share . .110 

MOTHER'S CHILD— 

male or female, entitled to a sixth when one only, to-a third when 
more than one: no difference between male and female . 97, 98 

MUJTAHIDS— 

classed under several divisions . 29 

long since fallen into disuse amongst the sunnis .... 30 

MUGHAL8— 

form a tribe.14 

origin of ..14 


OPTION¬ 
OR puberty :— 

how exercised by a female.. 321 

how by a male.324 

how by a lunatic.* 323 

how extinguished . . . . . . 322, 323, 323 

separation under—not a repudiation ..... 324 
for dissolution of marriage under—a decree is necessary . 324 


of acceptance .496 

of determination.498 

of inspection . * . 499 

from defect.301 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION— 

general (See the Devolution of Inheritance.) 
special :— 

of the sharers.. . . . . 83 

of the residuaries. 84,120—129 

of the distant kindred . . .147—172 

z 3 
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PARENTAGE— See Maternity. 
paternity :— 

how established. 370—377 

how disproved. 372, 373 

by acknowledgment ........ 374—378 

by other means. 374, 375 

PARTITION.264 

PATTANS OB PALTHANS— 

form a tribe.15 

origin of . . • ...15 

PREEMPTION— 

definition of.. ... 509 


applicable, not to moveables, but to immoveables and fixtures • . 509 

persons possessing the right of :— 

1st, a sharer in the property . . . . . . 514—516 

2nd, a sharer in the rights and appurtenances . . . 514—516 

3rd, a neighbour. 514—510 

the neighbour whose connection is closer is preferable to other 

neighbours. 516 

of the persons possessing the right of preemption, if the first relin¬ 
quishes his right, it devolves on the second, on his relinquishing, 

the same devolves on the third.517 

any of the parties being absent, the entire property may be claimed 

by the party present.519 

should the absentee afterwards appear and claim, he is entitled to 

his share. 519 

claimants upon equal grounds have equal rights without regard to the 

extent of their several rights.518 

an inferior claimant of—has no right whilst there exists a superior . 515 

demand of:— 

1 st Immediate 520,521 

2 nd. With invocation of witness.522 

3 rd. Of possession by litigation.526 

price need not be produced at the time of preferring the claim . 527 

how price to be determined and paid. 523—526 

improvements made in the property by the intermediate purchaser 

should be paid for or removed.530 

buildings, &c., pulled down by him must be allowed for in the price 531,540 
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PREEMPTION— continued . 
right of:— 


Page 


does not apply to the property transferred by gift without a 
consideration expressed, or made over as a hire or reward, or 
as compensation for khuld, or as a dower, though it takes 
effect as to the property sold to'pay a dower • . • 510 

may be asserted with respect to one property to which it is 
solely applicable though others be included in one contract . 538 
can be exercised by whom and under what circumstance . 513—520 
when applicable to all the properties purchased, cannot be 
asserted with respect to one, if the whole is purchased under 

one contract. 538,539 

it is otherwise, if purchased by different persons . . . 538 

not barred by limitation.527 

extinguished by composition for an exchange .... 535 
the extinction of one—does not affect another . . • 536 

effect of surrendering or relinquishing . . . 528, 529, 533 

how invalidated or rendered void .... 533—535, 547 
once relinquished cannot afterwards be resumed . . .513 

reverts or is resumed under what circumstance . . . 536 

may be resigned by a minor's guardian or father . . . 540 

any disposition by the intermediate purchaser may be cancelled by 

the preemptor. 532, 540 

effects of—when sold by an agent . 537 , 538 

the purchase made by right of preemption has all the rights 

of purchase. 529, 530 

devices by which the right of preemption may be evaded . # 540 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS— 


on sharers and residuaries.78 

on distant kindred. 139 

on computation of shares.199 

on increase and return. 225 

on vested interests.244 

on marriage.291 

on dower .. 341 


RIGHT— 

of representation not recognized ..85, 86 

of preemption. (&s Preemption.) 
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RELIGION— 

difference of—between Muh&mmadan and another, an impediment 
to succession. • . 279 

REPUDIATION.—#?* Divorce. 


RETIREMENT— 

when valid Or complete equivalent to consummation • . 354, 357 

RETURN— 

explanation of .. 226,232 

to whom to be made.232 

how to he made 

when with one class of sharers entitled to a return there is 
none who is not entitled thereto . . . . . 234 

when with two or three classes of sharers entitled to a return 
there is none who is not entitled thereto .... 235 

i 

when with one class of sharers entitled to a return there is 

a person not entitled thereto.237 

when with two or more classes of sharers entitled to a return 

there is a person not entitled thereto.289 

not to be made to a husband or wife so long as there exists a sharer 
by consanguinity.234 

RAJjLT (Retention)— 

definition of.440 

may be effected by words or by deed.441 

valid even under compulsion, in jest or sport, or by mistake . .441 

REMARRIAGE (with a wife irrevocably divorced). 

may take place before or after expiration of the iddat if the woman 
was divorced by one or two divorces irrevocable . . . 442, 443 

cannot take place immediately , if the woman was thrice divorced. 


but after Bhe was married to another man and divorced by him 
after consummation, or left a widow at his death .... 443 

RESIDU ARIES— 

principally of two kinds, by consanguinity and for special cause . 116 

by consanguinity are of three kinds (viz.) in their own right, in ano¬ 
ther’s right, and together with another. . . . .116,117 

order of succession of the consanguinous. . . . 84,119—129 

for special cause.136 






SAYY1DS— 
who are 
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SECTS— 

of the Musulmaiifl in general.. . .11 

SHARERS— 

twelve in number (viz.), four males arid eight females ... 94 

entitled to inherit before and in preference to all other heirs . 89, 89 

SHARES— 

six, fixed in the Kurdn ..94 

SLAVE— 

how many kinds of.275 

SLAVERY— 

perfect or imperfect, an impediment to succession.275 


SHROUDS —See Kafan. 

what kind o£ and how many, to be used.87 

if destroyed before decomposition of the body, must again be sup¬ 
plied out of the deceased's assets.87 

SON— 

the first of all residuaries . . , . • . . .120 


SON’S SON— 

a residuary next after the son.120 

does not inherit while a son exists.85, 119, 120 

SON’S DAUGHTER— 

« 

a sharer in default of daughters, and simultaneously with a single 

daughter.101 

rendered a residuary by her own brother or by a brother’s son or 
grandson.. 101—103 

STEP-DAUGHTER— 

not an heir. 100 


STEP-MOTHER— 

not entitled to inherit . .. .111 

SISTER— 

by the eame father and mother ;— 

a sharer when without a brother, a residuary when with a brother 
or brothers ........ . . 105 
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SISTE R— continued. 

by the tame father and mother contihued. 

a residuary also with a daughter or daughters, as well as with 
a son’s daughter or daughters ..... .105 

excluded by the deceased’s father, grandfather, son and son’s 
son . . .. 108, 290 

by the tame father only 

takes a sixth with a single sister of the whole blood,. . .107 

gets a full share in default of whole sisters . . . .107 

is a residuary with a brother or brothers.107 

is a residuary also with a daughter or daughters or with a son’s 

daughter or daughters .107 

is excluded by the deceased’s son, son's son, father and paternal 
grandfather . ..108, 109 

by the same mother only :— 

always a sharer, and entitled to a sixth when alone, and to a 

third when two or more.97 

excluded by the deceased's father, grandfather, child and son’s 
child. 97,98,290 

SUBTRACTION— 

what is, and how to be made . . ..254 

SUNN AT— 

a supplement to the Kurdn .5 

of how many kinds ..4 

SHAYKHS— 

who are . . . .14 

SUCCESSION —See Order of Succession. 

SUCCESSOR BY CONTRACT— 

definition of 92 

when entitled to inherit.89, 91 

SUNNlS— 

definition of. notee 13, 18 

form one of the seventy-three sects . ..11 

divided into how many sub-sects.25—85 

ValA— 

defined and explained. 90, 136,137 
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VESTED INHERITANCES—. 244, 245 

rules concerning—.. 247—253 

wahAbIs- 

who are. 33 

WIDOW— 

one or more, entitled to an eighth when the deceased has left his own 
or his son’s issue, and to a third when there is no such issue . 99 

no difference between one married in the thddi form and one mar¬ 
ried in the nikih form.99 

WIFE— 

no difference between one married in the nikh&h form and that 

married in the shddi form.99 

subject to personal restraint.319 


must be maintained by her husband, unless she is rebellious or 

too young for matrimonial intercourse. 447, 449 

may refuse herself to her husband as a means of enforcing payment 


of her dower.351 

may be retained after one or two revocable divorces . .441 


may be remarried after an irrevocable divorce or three divorces 442, 443 

ZII1A.R— 

defined and explained.415, 416 

effects an irrevocable divorce.415 
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